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EDITORIAL 


S'il  y  a  un  trait  commun  entre  les 
textes  qui  font  l'objet  de  ce  numéro  de 
Renaissance  et  Réforme,  c'est  proba- 
blement l'inscription  toujours  contestée 
du  concept  de  mélancolie  à  la  Renais- 
sance. Ce  concept  n'est  guère  facile,  il 
faut  l'avouer,  même  si  sa  richesse  extra- 
ordinaire permet  une  analyse  à  la  fois 
psychologique,  philosophique  ou  pseu- 
do-médicale des  oeuvres  littéraires. 
Dans  l'essai  que  nous  propose  Samuel 
G.  Wong,  le  paradigme  de  la  mélancolie 
s'articule  sur  une  personnification  du 
savoir  chez  Burton,  et  en  devient  le 
substrat.  Pour  Isabelle  Lachance,  d'au- 
tre part,  l'oeuvre  poétique  de  Jean-Bap- 
tiste Chassignet,  elle  aussi  tardive,  ne  se 
laisse  pas  réduire  à  la  mélancolie.  Dans 
les  deux  cas,  il  semble  que  celle-ci  soit 
le  produit  de  différentes  postures  énon- 
ciatives,  une  sorte  de  subjectivité  pure- 
ment narrative.  Michael  Keefer,  quant  à 
lui,  n'évoque  pas  le  concept  de  mélan- 
colie, mais  il  ne  fait  pas  de  doute  que  la 
hantise  des  ténèbres  chez  Descartes,  liée 
au  rejet  de  la  féminité,  s'inscrit  dans  un 
univers  où  prévaut  la  séduction  des  om- 
bres. Enfin,  dans  son  enquête  spécula- 
tive sur  la  conversion  de  Ben  Jonson, 
James  P.  Crowley  insiste  sur  le  réconfort 
possible  apporté  par  la  rencontre  de 
Thomas  Wright,  en  qui  Jonson  a  pu  voir 
une  rédemption  et  une  reconstruction  de 
son  intégrité  personnelle. 


The  concept  of  melancholy  seems 
to  be  the  common  vector  in  all  the  essays 
contained  in  this  opening  issue  of  vol- 
ume XXn  of  Renaissance  and  Refor- 
mation. This  concept  is  not  an  easy  one, 
although  its  rich  and  complex  ramifica- 
tions in  psychological,  medical,  and 
philosophical  theories  can  support  new 
and  fruitful  interdisciplinary  readings  of 
Renaissance  literary  works.  In  Samuel 
G.  Wong's  paper,  it  is  shown  that  the 
paradigm  of  melancholy  in  Burton's 
well-known  work  must  be  subsumed  by 
a  construction  of  encyclopedic  knowl- 
edge. In  Isabelle  Lachance's  interpreta- 
tion of  Jean-Baptiste  Chassignet's 
Mespris  de  la  vie  et  consolation  contre 
la  mart,  the  didactic  use  of  poetry  can- 
not be  reduced  to  the  subjective  expres- 
sion of  melancholy.  Chassignet's  poems 
are  carefully  crafted  narrative  postures. 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  word  melan- 
choly in  Michael  Keefer's  reflection  on 
Descrates's  famous  revelatory  dreams 
of  darkness  in  the  Meditations,  but  here 
again  it  seems  that  the  emerging  scien- 
tific subject  must  be  constructed  out  of 
the  gendered  shadows  which  surround 
and  precede  knowledge.  Finally,  James 
P.  Crowley  speculates  on  the  encounter 
between  Thomas  Wright  and  Ben  Jon- 
son, at  a  time  in  Jonson 's  life  when  the 
same  sort  of  darkness  seemed  to  prevail. 
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Encyclopedism  in 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy 


SAMUEL  G. 
WONG 


Summary:  This  paper  considers  the  implications  ofBurton*s  "encyclope- 
dism" defined  here  as  the  condition  of  a  work  where  writing  is  a  form  of 
therapy  compelled  by  disease.  The  notion  of  encyclopedism  suggests  the 
ways  in  which  the  encyclopedia  serves  as  a  compendious  alter-ego  to 
Burton 's  book,  Reading  Anatomy  in  the  context  of  an  encyclopedic  tradition 
transformed  by  Burton's  insistence  that  his  writing  is  a  'foolish  labor" 
intended  to  ward  off  melancholy  reminds  us  how  fully  he  reimagines  the 
Renaissance  aesthetic  of  scholarly  exhaustion.  In  this  regard,  Burtonian 
anatomy  may  be  said  to  offer  an  alternative,  playful  and  subversive,  to  the 
encyclopedic  claims  of  Baconian  instauration. 


This  essay  reconsiders  the  encyclopedism  that  is  the  most  profound  feature 
of  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  As  used  here,  encyclopedism  suggests  not 
only  the  vast  display  of  leaming  that  constitutes  Anatomy  but  also  the 
condition  of  a  work  driven  by  therapeutic  need:  "I  write  of  Melancholy," 
Burton  tells  us,  "by  being  busie  to  avoid  Melancholy."*  In  his  endless 
implication  of  psychic  and  scholarly  demands,  I  shall  argue,  Burton  con- 
ceives his  book  as  self-ministering  labor  that  belies  the  still  common  view 
of  his  conservatism: 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  Burton's  Anatomy  feels  as  if  it  should  have  been  written 
in  the  sixteenth  rather  than  seventeenth  century,  if  not  earlier.  It  is  the  last  example  of 
the  popular  Renaissance  anatomy  genre  and  it  recalls  in  form  and  structure  the  older  idea 
of  a  correspondence  between  the  book  and  the  world. 
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If  Anatomy  has  seemed  to  many  critics  bound  to  a  fading  ideal  of  the 
universal  book,  its  encyclopedism  will  be  read  here  as  a  profound 
transformation  of  that  ideal,  where  the  traditional  methods  and  goals  of  the 
encyclopedia  —  scholarly  citation  and  taxonomy,  cultural  conservation  and 
transmission — are  reimagined  according  to  the  dictates  of  an  elusive  disease 
that  manifests  itself  for  Burton  in  an  acute  awareness  of  the  contingency  of 
self  and  writing  and  of  the  disparity  between  book  and  world. 

A  focus  on  Burton's  encyclopedism  addresses  two  abiding  issues  in  the 
criticism  of  Anatomy.  First,  it  offers  an  alternative  to  anatomy  as  arch-para- 
digm for  Burton's  book.^  As  potent  as  the  metaphors  of  anatomy  are  for 
Burton,  the  encyclopedia  is  a  more  effective  model  for  the  "vast  Chaos  and 
confusion  of  Bookes"  (I,  11)  that  informs  his  labor.  Rethinking  Burton's 
encyclopedism  also  allows  us  to  refine  the  vague,  often  ambivalent,  use  of 
the  encyclopedia  as  a  compendious  alter-ego  to  his  Anatomy: 

Though  there  is  much  in  Burton's  book  that  is  encyclopedic,  he  does  not  attempt  the 
classical  circumscription  of  all  knowledge;  instead  of  beating  the  bounds  of  the  parish 
of  human  understanding,  he  begins  like  Vesalius  from  the  outside  and  proceeds  on  an 
inward  voyage  of  discovery  which,  as  I  hope  to  show,  is  in  both  the  literal  and  spiritual 
sense  a  revelation. 

If  Rosalie  Colie  describes  Anatomy  in  the  comprehensive  terms  it  demands, 
she  also  resists  its  encyclopedic  scope;  for  Colie,  it  is  the  "inward  voyage  of 
discovery"  that  describes  Burton's  work  as  opposed  to  the  "circumscription 
of  all  knowledge"  that  defines  the  encyclopedia.  While  Colie  offers  to  extract 
a  psychic  core  from  the  scholarly  excesses  of  the  text,  others  have  argued 
persuasively  for  the  centrality  of  its  scholarship.  In  the  introduction  to  the 
recent  Oxford  edition,  J.  B.  Bamborough  reaffirms  the  knowledge  Colie  and 
others  strive  to  transfigure: 

The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  has  been  described  in  many  ways  by  critics,  and  no  doubt 
so  large  and  various  a  work  will  continue  to  have  different  significance  to  different 
readers.  Whatever  else  it  may  be,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  massive  work  of 
learning,  or  that  its  author  was  quintessentially  a  scholar  . .  ..  Burton  appears,  as  a  true 
scholar,  to  have  decided  to  exhaust  the  topic,  to  include  all  its  ramifications  and  to  cite 
every  authority  —  to  produce  the  "last  word."  In  this  he  was  following  the  example  of 
other  great  European  scholars,  encyclopedists,  and  systematisers  such  [as]  Gesner,  the 
Scaligers,  Bauhin,  Agricola,  and  Trithemius;  the  desire  to  produce  the  all-inclusive 
systematic  work  was  endemic  in  the  Renaissance  (I,  xiii;  xxv). 

Taken  together,  Colie  and  Bamborough  epitomize  the  ways  in  which  the 
material  and  metaphysical  pressures  of  Anatomy  often  converge  around  an 
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idea  of  the  encyclopedia  as  a  model  of  epic  scholarship  to  be  transcended  or 
affirmed  as  a  standard  for  Burton's  work.  Yet,  as  we  shall  see,  Burton 
confounds  these  alternatives  in  an  engagement  of  the  encyclopedic  legacy 
where  claims  of  disease  and  scholarship  merge  and  the  encyclopedia 
becomes,  not  a  model  simply  accepted  or  undone,  but  a  vital  source  for  the 
sanative  labor  of  his  book. 

Given  the  complexity  of  the  works  to  be  considered  here  my  argument 
will  be  limited  in  scope.  It  begins  with  a  brief  excursus  on  the  encyclopedia 
that  focuses  on  the  medieval  compendia  that  are  the  true  forebears  of 
Burton's  book  and,  in  particular,  on  the  Speculum  maior  of  Vincent  of 
Beauvais,  greatest  of  the  medieval  encyclopedists.  Though  cited  more  than 
once  by  Burton,  Speculum  serves  here  not  as  a  simple  source  text  but  to 
illustrate  the  normative  practices  of  encyclopedic  writing  that  Burton  will 
assume,  and  transform,  in  his  Anatomy.  Vincent  offers  his  work  as  a  self-con- 
scious culmination  of  encyclopedic  tradition  and  so  enables  us  to  see  how  fully 
Burton  reimagines  that  tradition  and  how  closely  he  remains  bound  to  it. 

II 

In  many  ways,  the  deepest  roots  of  Anatomy  lie  less  in  Vesalius  than  in  the 
medieval  summae  where  the  classical  encyclopedia  merged  with  a 
theological  vision  of  the  book  as  a  representational  totality: 

The  summae  and  encyclopedias  may  "contain"  mythological  material,  but  the  Book  itself 
is  a  sign  of  the  mythologizing  preoccupation  with  oneness,  totality,  and  the  presence  of 
meaning  as  absolute.  Nowhere  is  this  preoccupation  clearer  than  in  the  massive  classi- 
fication, indexing,  and  subdivision  of  medieval  encyclopedias  ....  That  the  totality  they 
attempted  would  eventually  suggest  a  "house,"  a  "city,"  or  the  "body  of  man"  was 
ineluctable  in  imaginative  writers  like  Augustine,  who  said  that  Eve  was  made  from 
Adam  so  that  the  entire  human  race  would  be  descended  from  the  body  of  one  man,  or 
Hugh  of  St.  Victor  who  referred  to  the  completeness  and  unity  of  Sacred  Scripture  as 
the  domus  Dei. 

The  medieval  reimagination  of  the  encyclopedia  —  epitomized  by  the 
metaphorical  figuration  of  the  summa  from  which  Burton's  revision  of 
anatomy,  and  Vesalian  anatomy  itself,  descend^  —  was  radical  in  many 
respects,  but  remained  bound  to  the  goals  of  cultural  transmission  that 
inspired  the  first  encyclopedists.  Fritz  Saxl  describes  the  origins  of  the  early 
encyclopedia  in  the  assimilation  of  Greek  learning  by  the  Roman  scholars 
Varro  and  Pliny  in  works  that  were  at  once  acts  of  hegemony  and  recognitions 
of  precedent  cultural  authority.  The  encyclopedia  abided  as  vital  social 
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currency  into  the  Middle  Ages  and  Saxl  cites  Etymologiae,  the  seventh- 
century  encyclopedia  by  Isidore  of  Seville,  as  a  typical  gesture  of  mediation 
between  Rome  and  its  invaders: 

Only  a  generation  after  the  conversion  of  the  Visigoths  the  Archbishop  himself  called 
their  king,  Sisebutus,  a  great  scholar  "scientia  litterarum  magna  exporte  imbutus"  and 
a  poem  on  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  has  been  attributed  to  him.  To  this  same 
King  Sisebutus,  Isidorus  seems  to  have  sent  parts  of  his  encyclopedia.  History  has  proved 
that  Rome's  conquest  of  the  Visigoths  was  final;  with  it  a  new  period  of  spiritual 
collaboration  between  the  old  Roman  and  the  new  German  peoples  began.  Like  Varro 
at  the  end  of  the  Roman  RepubHc,  Isidorus  set  out  to  give  to  coming  generations  the  sum 
of  the  old  civilization  in  a  magnum  opus. 

The  works  of  Varro  and  Isidore,  neatly  bound  by  Saxl  as  emblems  of  Roman 
civilization  in  its  rise  to  power  and  decline,  embody  the  encyclopedist's 
commitment  to  cultural  continuity  and  dependence  on  prior  authority  and 
nowhere  were  these  commitments  more  spectacularly  elaborated  than  in  the 
work  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  thirteenth-century  Dominican  and  author  of 
Speculum  maior.  From  the  pinnacle  of  the  medieval  encyclopedic  tradition, 
Vincent  recollects  the  vital  conventions  of  the  form  and  brings  to  the  task  of 
encyclopedic  writing  a  literary  self-consciousness  that,  at  a  distance,  will 
inform  Burton's  own  meditation  on  authorial  status  and  the  pressures 
imposed  by  the  textual  tradition.^ 

More  than  any  other  classical  or  medieval  encyclopedia.  Speculum 
maior  fulfills  Colic's  idea  of  encyclopedic  "circumscription."  It  consists  of 
three  sections:  Speculum  naturale  is  the  greatest  natural  history  of  the  age; 
Speculum  doctrinale  is  a  manual  of  scolastic  knowledge  including  treat- 
ments of  philosophy,  mathematics,  education,  mechanical  and  household 
arts,  and  a  guide  to  princes;  and  Speculum  historiale  is  a  providential  account 
of  human  history  that  focuses  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  great  powers.  Despite 
its  scope.  Speculum  is  a  remarkably  coherent  work  where  topics  are  elabo- 
rated in  a  rich  internal  dialogue  between  the  author  and  his  myriad  sources. 
So,  in  a  typical  instance,  when  Vincent  considers  the  nature  of  Adam  in 
Speculum  naturale,  he  cites  Isidore's  Etymologiae  and  employs  its  distinc- 
tive methodology: 

As  it  was  written  so  the  Lx)rd  made  the  human  body  in  the  land  of  Damascus  from  the 
mud  of  the  earth,  whence  Adam  is  interpreted  as  "red  earth"  or  "earthy."  That  body  was 
immortal,  not  by  nature,  but  by  benefit  of  grace.  For  his  immortality  had  to  be  sustained 
by  eating  of  the  tree  of  life.  And  so  he  might  remain  immortal  if  he  did  not  sin,  for  he 
would  be  sustained  by  the  tree;  and  die  if  he  should  sin,  because  he  would  be  deprived 
of  it,  as  has  been  done.  So  Isidore  in  Etymologies  XI:  the  body  {corpus)  is  called  "corrupt" 
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by  virtue  of  that  which  perishes:  because  it  is  mortal,  decays,  and  at  any  time  may  die. 
It  is  called  the  "flesh"  {caro)  because  it  is  created  (creando).  And  the  semen  of  the  male 
—  whence  the  bodies  of  animals  and  men  are  conceived  —  is  called  ''crementum"\  thus 
parents  are  truly  called  "creators." 

In  a  subtle  choreography  of  precedence,  meaning,  and  authority,  the  works 
of  Isidore  and  Vincent  define  their  relationship  around  the  Biblical  account 
of  Adam's  creation,  converging  in  the  complex  corpus  of  Adam,  created  of 
earth  but  by  the  grace  of  God  made  immortal  (immortale  non  de  conditione 
naturae,  sed  heneficio  gratiae).  Yet,  as  melancholy  will  prove  to  be  for 
Burton,  Adam  is  an  ambivalent  object  of  study  for  Vincent,  his  name 
disclosing  only  one  aspect  of  a  dual  nature  that  resists  an  essentially 
corporeal  etymology.  As  nature  is  transcended  by  grace,  so  Adam  transcends 
his  "earthy"  etymon;  and  even  etymology  itself,  which  seems  to  promise  an 
essential  insight  into  nature  via  verbum,  can  only  take  the  form  of  a  citational 
exercise. 

In  such  passages,  Vincent  exemplifies  an  encyclopedic  discourse  based 
on  transmission,  citation,  and  textual  analysis.  Yet  he  is  also  aware  how  these 
practices  obscure  his  authorial  role  and,  in  the  prologue  to  Speculum,  argues 
for  the  innovation  of  his  work  —  while  conceding  his  secondary  role: 

Moreover,  no  one  may  accuse  me  in  this  book  of  being  novel  or  verbose,  for  the  work 
itself  is  both  old  and  new,  brief  and  prolix:  old,  surely,  in  its  authority  and  matter;  yet 
truly  new  in  the  compilation  and  organization  of  its  parts.  Brief  because  so  much  is  said 
so  concisely,  but  long  because  of  the  huge  scope  of  its  materials.  So,  out  of  the  smallest 
flowers  of  this  multitude,  I  have  gathered  and  recorded  a  few  things  in  these  particular 
volumes  and  have  built  this  work  into  something  of  universal  value  (and  perhaps  its  very 
bulk  may  serve,  for  the  most  part,  to  allow  comparison:  for  example,  from  among  the 
philosophers,  Aristotle  on  animals,  Avicenna  on  medicine,  Pliny's  Natural  History;  or, 
from  among  the  Jews,  Josephus;  or,  from  among  us,  Augustine's  City  of  God,  his 
commentaries  on  the  Psalms  and  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  also  the  Moralia  of  St.  Gregory, 
or  others  of  this  kind).  So  no  one  should  complain  or  cavil;  while  I  may  have  accumulated 
all  this  material,  not  a  third  or  fourth  part,  indeed  not  a  tenth  or  twentieth  part,  of  the 
figures  offered  here,  have  been  fully  comprehended  in  these  writings.^® 

Though  Vincent  hardly  describes  a  ''Chaos  and  confusion  of  Bookes"  — 
neatly  ordering  his  sources  by  class:  pagan,  Jewish,  Christian  —  his  text  is 
a  paradox  worthy  of  Burton,  at  once  old  and  new,  brief  and  expansive.  He 
claims  originality  in  ordering  his  materials,  but  cannot  comprehend  the 
sources  {in  scriptis  continentur)  that  inform  his  work.  So  Speculum  is,  in 
Vincent's  witty  phrase,  an  opus  universale  contextum:  a  vast  edifice  of  texts 
that  offers  a  Pisgah-sight  of  the  full  range  of  human  knowledge  and  where 
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true  authority  lies  in  knowing  the  limits  of  the  universal  book.  In  a  prologue 
that  prepares  the  way  for  the  apologetic  gymnastics  of  Burton's  "Democritus 
Junior,"  Vincent  restates  the  compromised  terms  of  authority,  originality,  and 
comprehension  that  would  govern  encyclopedic  writing  into  the  Renaissance 
and  beyond. 

If  Vincent  admits  the  limits  of  his  enterprise  —  though  he  is  well  aware 
that  it  exceeds  all  of  its  predecessors  in  ambition  —  Burton  assumes  the 
encyclopedic  legacy  with  a  similar  consciousness  of  its  limits;  but  for 
Burton,  it  is  melancholy,  rather  than  textual  plethora,  that  compels  a 
reimagination  of  the  ancient  goals  of  cultural  transmission  and  the  privileged 
place  of  prior  authority  in  his  study: 

And  from  these  Melancholy  Dispositions,  no  man  living  is  free,  no  Stoicke,  none  so  wise, 
none  so  happy,  none  so  patient,  so  generous,  so  godly,  so  divine,  that  can  vindicate 
himselfe,  so  well  composed,  but  more  or  lesse  some  time  or  other,  he  feeles  the  smart 
of  it.  Melancholy  in  this  sence  is  the  Character  of  Mortalitie.  Man  that  is  borne  of  a 
woman,  is  of  short  continuance,  and  full  of  trouble.  Zeno,  Cato,  Socrates  himselfe,  whom 
jElian  so  highly  commends  for  a  moderate  temper,  that  nothing  could  disturbe  him,  but 
going  out,  and  coming  in,  still  Socrates  kept  the  same  serenity  of  countenance,  what 
misery  so  ever  befell  him,  (if  we  may  beleeve  Plato  his  Disciple)  was  much  tormented 
with  it  (I,  136). 

Where  Vincent  orders  his  sources  by  class  and  kind  as  a  self-conscious 
emblem  of  encyclopedic  design.  Burton  parodies  encyclopedic  practice  by 
amassing  a  list  of  melancholies  that  reduces  the  classical  legacy  to  a  common 
affliction,  summing  ancient  civilization  in  its  characteristic  disease.  As 
Socrates  and  Zeno  become  fellow  sufferers,  the  imperative  of  cultural 
conservation  is  undone  by  a  need  to  construct  a  mirror  of  the  melancholy 
soul.  In  a  real  sense,  it  is  authority  that  is  disabled  here  and  disease  that  is 
transmitted  in  the  form  of  a  learned  tradition. 

Melancholy  subversions  of  encyclopedic  custom  mark  Burton's  work 
from  the  outset.  Early  in  the  first  partition  oi  Anatomy,  after  brief  discourses 
on  "Diseases  in  General"  and  "Diseases  of  the  Mind,"  Burton  begins  the 
study  of  melancholy  proper  with  a  subsection  entitled  "Definition  of  Melan- 
choly, Name,  Difference."  There  he  etymologizes  melancholy  in  an  analysis 
that  echoes  the  encyclopedists  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  their  medieval 
descendants: 

I  may  now  freely  proceede  to  treat  of  my  intended  subject,  to  most  mens  capacity,  and 
after  many  ambages,  perspicuously  define  what  this  Melancholy  is,  shew  his  Name,  and 
Differences.  The  Name  is  imposed  from  the  matter,  and  Disease  denominated  from  the 
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materiall  cause:  as  Bruel  observes,  M€A.avxoAia,  quasi  MeAaiva  xo^il»  fro"™  black 
Choler.  And  whether  it  be  a  cause  or  an  effect,  a  Disease,  or  Symptôme,  let  Donatus 
Altomarus,  and  Salvianus  decide,  I  will  not  contende  about  it.  It  hath  severall  Descrip- 
tions, Notations,  Definitions,  Fracastorius  in  his  second  booke  of  intellect,  calls  those 
Melancholy,  whom  abundance  of  that  same  depraved  humour  ofblacke  Choler  hath  so 
misajfected,  that  they  become  mad  thence,  and  dote  in  most  things,  or  in  all,  belonging 
to  election,  will,  or  other  manifest  operations  of  the  Understanding  (I,  162). 

Burton  displays  a  scholar's  familiarity  with  etymological  method, 
distinguishing  the  "Descriptions,  Notations,  Definitions"  of  melancholy,  and 
showing  how  the  "name  is  imposed  from  the  matter."^*  Yet  his  etymology  is 
daunted  by  an  inscrutable  affliction  that  can  describe  "cause  or  an  effect,  a 
Disease,  or  Symptôme."  Burton  will  not  "contende"  the  matter  itself,  but 
allow  his  sources  to  speak  and  in  the  flurry  of  citations  that  follows  the  irony 
of  his  disengagement  becomes  clear: 

The  common  sort  define  it  to  bee  a  kinde  of  dotage  without  a  feaver,  having  for  his 
ordinary  companions,  feare,  and  sadnesse,  without  any  apparent  occasion.  So  doth 
Laurentius  cap.  4.  Piso,  lib.  1.  cap.  43.  Donatus  Altomarus,  cap.  7.  art.  medic.  Jacchinus 
in  com.  in  lib.  9.  Rhasis  ad  Almansor.  cap.  15.  Valesius  exerc.  17.  Fuchsius  institute.  3. 
sec.  1.  cap.  11.  &c.  Which  common  definition,  howsoever  approved  by  most,  Hercules 
de  Saxonia  will  not  allow  of,  nor  David  Crusius,  Theat.  morb.  Herm.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  he 
holds  it  unsufficient:  as  rather  shewing  what  it  is  not,  than  what  it  is:  as  omitting  the 
specificall  difference,  the  phantasie  and  Braine:  but  I  descend  to  particulars  (1, 162-63). 

Subverted  by  a  disease  that  confuses  both  students  and  sufferer  —  ''rather 
shewing  what  it  is  not,  than  what  it  is''  —  sources  destabilize  a  study  set 
uneasily  in  the  divide  between  melancholy  and  the  normative  methods  of 
encyclopedic  study.  Etymology  is  one  such  method,  sanctioned  by  long 
tradition;  yet  as  these  passages  suggest  (and  as  Vincent's  use  of  Isidore  made 
clear)  etymology  is  sustained  by  citation  —  or  compilatio,  master  trope  of 
the  encyclopedist^^  —  and  in  Anatomy  citation  is  bound  up  with  the  nature 
of  melancholy. 

Ill 

Near  the  beginning  of  his  prologue,  Burton  offers  one  of  many  energetic, 
and  seemingly  conventional,  defenses  of  citation: 

For  my  part  I  am  one  of  the  number,  nos  numerus  sumus,  I  doe  not  denie  it,  I  have  only 
this  of  Macrobius  to  say  for  my  selfe,  Omne  meum,  nihil  meum,  'tis  all  mine  and  none 
mine.  As  a  good  hous-wife  out  of  divers  fleeces  weaves  one  peece  of  Cloath,  a  Bee 
gathers  Wax  and  Hony  out  of  many  Flowers,  and  makes  a  new  bundle  of  all, 
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Floriferis  ut  apes  in  saltibus  omnia  libant, 

I  have  laboriously  collected  this  Cento  out  of  divers  Writers,  and  that  sine  injuria,  I  have 
wronged  no  Authors,  but  given  every  man  his  owne,  which  Hierom  so  much  commends 
in  Nepotian,  he  stole  not  whole  Verses,  Pages,  Tracts,  as  some  do  now  adaies,  concealing 
their  Authors  names,  but  still  said  this  was  Cyprians,  that  Lactantius,  that  Hilerius,  so 
said  Minutius  Felix,  so  Victorinus,  thus  far  Arnobius:  I  cite  &  quote  mine  Authors,  (which 
howsoever  some  illiterate  scribblers  accompt  pedanticall,  as  a  cloake  of  ignorance,  and 
opposite  to  their  affected  fine  stile,  I  must  &  will  use)  sumpsi,  non  surripui,  and  what 
Varro  Lib.  6.  de  re  rust,  speakes  of  Bees,  minime  maleficae  nullius  opus  vellicantes 
faciunt  deterius,  I  can  say  of  my  selfe,  whom  have  I  injured?  The  matter  is  theirs  most 
part,  and  yet  mine,  apparet  unde  sumptum  sit  (which  Seneca  approves)  aliud  tamen  quàm 
unde  sumptum  sit  apparet  (I,  11). 

Like  Vincent,  who  uses  the  image  of  flower-gathering  to  describe  his  textual 
depredations,  Burton  recalls  Lucretius 's  honey-bee  to  mitigate  his  massive 
'*Centoy^^  But  as  he  employs  the  standard  defense  of  the  encyclopedist  — 
"the  matter  is  theirs  most  part,  and  yet  mine"  —  citation  is  reimagined  as  a 
mode  of  psychic  subjection  that  echoes  the  incursions  of  melancholy, 
compounding  scholarly  duty  and  psychic  oppression:  "I  am  one  of  the 
number ...  I  have  wronged  no  Authors  ...  I  can  say  of  my  selfe,  whom  have 
I  injured?"  In  a  familiar  crisis  of  authority  and  identity,  writing  is  conceived 
as  a  succession  of  slavish  imitations  and  outright  thefts: 

I  make  them  pay  tribute,  to  set  out  this  my  Maceronicon,  the  method  onely  is  myne  owne, 
I  must  usurpe  that  of  Weaker  è  Terentio,  nihil  dictum  quod  non  dictum  prias,  methodus 
sola  artificem  ostendit,  we  can  say  nothing  but  what  hath  beene  said,  the  composition 
and  method  is  ours  onely,  and  shewes  a  Schollar.  . ..  Our  Poets  steale  from  Homer,  he 
spewes,  saith  j€lian,  they  licke  it  up.  Divines  use  Austins  words  verbatim  still,  and  our 
Storie-dressers  doe  as  much;  hee  that  comes  last  is  commonly  best  (I,  11). 

To  write  is  to  repeat;  even  a  proprietary  claim  to  "composition  and  method" 
takes  the  form  of  citation. 

Yet  Burton  is  not  content  merely  to  ironize  his  compiler's  role  and  in 
the  creation  of  his  persona,  "Democritus  Junior"  —  adapted  from  Praise  of 
Folly  where  Erasmus  assumes  the  role  of  Democritus  —  he  transforms 
scholarly  deference  into  a  radical  form  of  identification  where  the  claims  of 
disease  and  authority  merge: 

Hippocrates  relates  at  large  in  his  Epistle  to  Damagetus,  wherein  he  doth  expresse,  how 
comming  to  visite  him  one  day,  he  found  Democritus  in  his  garden  at  Abdera,  in  the 
Suburbs,  under  a  shady  Bowre,  with  a  booke  on  his  Knees,  busie  at  his  study,  sometimes 
writing,  sometime  walking.  The  subject  of  his  booke  was  Melancholy  and  madnesse. 
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about  him  lay  the  carcasses  of  many  severall  beasts,  newly  by  him  cut  up  and  anatomized, 
not  that  he  did  contemne  Gods  creatures,  as  he  told  Hippocrates,  but  to  finde  out  the  seat 
of  this  atra  bills  or  Melancholy,  whence  it  proceeds,  and  how  it  was  engendered  in  mens 
bodies,  to  the  intent  he  might  better  cure  it  in  himselfe,  by  his  writings  and  observations, 
teach  others  how  to  prevent  &  avoid  it . . .  Democritus  Junior  is  therefore  bold  to  imitate, 
&  because  he  left  it  unperfect,  &  it  is  now  lost,  quasi  succenturiator Democritii,  to  revive 
againe,  prosecute  and  finish  in  this  Treatise  (I,  5-6). 

In  Democritus  —  whose  work  survives  almost  entirely  in  the  citations  of 
others  —  Burton  finds  a  text-less  authority,  as  it  were,  a  nominal  space  where 
his  writing  may  be  inserted  and  an  identity  assumed.  In  a  beautifully  apt 
term,  he  calls  himself  ''succenturiator"  (literally  "sub-centurion")  a  proxy 
who  in  the  absence  of  a  superior  assumes  authority.  In  taking  the  name  of 
Democritus,  Burton  claims  "more  liberty  and  freedome  of  speech"  (1, 5),  but 
his  gesture  is  also  a  sublime  recognition  of  the  mantric  power  of  precedence 
in  scholarly  study.  The  collective  authorship  epitomized  in  each  citation  is 
distilled  here  to  a  single  source  and  conceived  as  a  psychic  transaction  that 
entails  loss  of  identity.  Yet  in  the  play  of  persona,  a  role  created  as  well  as 
imposed,  the  loss  is  by  no  means  complete:  to  write  quasi  succenturiator  is 
to  act  as  self  and  other,  supplant  as  well  as  be  supplanted.  In  the  course  of 
this  exchange,  however,  melancholy  itself  —  "seat  of  this  atra  bilis''  — 
remains  resistant.  If  disease  binds  Democritus  and  Burton  as  victims  and 
scholars,  it  also  implicates  Anatomy  in  the  futility  of  writing  melancholy. 
Like  the  name  of  Democritus,  the  treatise  threatens  to  become  mere  iteration, 
the  potential  aporetic  fate  of  every  citation,  echoing  an  "unperfect"  attempt 
to  discover  the  source  of  disease.  While  Burton  recasts  physical  dissection 
as  textual  anatomy,  substituting  authorities  for  carcasses,  the  danger  of 
failing  to  write  a  work  that  heals  author  and  reader  —  to  heal  by  writing  — 
remains. 

As  Burton  conceives  Ana/omy  in  the  shadow  of  Democritus's  unwritten 
work,  and  as  his  more  substantial  authorities  are  exposed  in  their  contradic- 
tions, the  therapeutic  process  of  writing  itself,  realized  in  the  idiom  of 
Democritus  Junior,"  becomes  the  true  matter  of  his  study: 

I  must  for  that  cause  doe  my  busines  my  selfe.  And  was  therefore  enforced,  as  a  Beare 
doth  her  whelps,  to  bring  forth  this  confused  lumpe,  I  had  not  time  to  licke  it  into  forme, 
as  shee  doth  her  yong  ones,  but  even  so  to  publish  it,  as  it  was  first  written  quicquid  in 
buccam  venit,  in  an  extemporean  stile,  as  I  doe  commonly  all  other  exercises,  effudi 
quicquid  dictavit  Genius  meus,  out  of  a  confused  company  of  notes,  and  writ  with  as 
small  deliberation  as  I  doe  ordinarily  speake,  without  all  affectation  of  big  words,  fustian 
phrases,  jingling  termes,  tropes,  strong  lines,  that  like  Acesta's  arrowes  cought  fire  as 


(( 
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they  flew;  straines  of  wit,  brave  heats,  elogies,  hyperboiicall  exomations,  elegancies, 
&c.  which  many  so  much  affect  (1, 17). 

In  a  few  words,  Burton  sums  up  the  Renaissance  wars  of  style:  "tropes"  and 
"strong  lines"  versus  language  "writ  with  as  small  deliberation  as  I  doe 
ordinarily  speake."  Though  bound  to  a  catalogue  of  sources,  his  work  will 
be  mediated  by  a  spontaneous  prose:  "I  neglect  phrases,  and  labour  wholly 
to  inform  my  reader's  understanding,  not  to  please  his  ear;  *tis  not  my  study 
or  intent  to  compose  neatly,  which  an  orator  requires,  but  to  express  myself 
readily  and  plainly  as  it  happens"  (I,  18).  The  force  of  this  negligence  lies 
not  in  any  seeming  naturalness  —  a  claim  as  conventional,  Burton  knows, 
as  the  artifice  he  mocks  —  but  in  its  subtle  subversion  of  scholarly  order.  By 
claiming  to  compose  ex  tempore.  Burton  sets  his  present  act  of  writing 
against  the  collective  voice  of  prior  authority.  In  the  welter  of  citations,  style 
becomes  an  exclusive  preserve:  a  sign  of  his  immediate  presence  in  the 
archive.*"*  Offered  as  a  mode  of  self-expression.  Burton's  prose  becomes  the 
affective  medium  of  his  melancholy  in  Anatomy,  operating  in  counterpoint  to 
the  discursive  analysis  of  disease  drawn  from  the  textual  tradition.  This  personal 
style  is  marked,  in  turn,  by  the  profusion  of  roles  Burton  adopts  in  an  authorial 
display  that  mimics  the  traditional  multivocality  of  the  encyclopedia: 

If  I  have  overshot  my  selfe  in  this  which  hath  beene  hitherto  said,  or  that  it  is,  which  I 
am  sure  some  will  object,  too  phantasticall,  too  light  and  Comicall  for  a  divine,  too 
Satyricall,  for  one  of  my  profession,  I  will  presume  to  answere  with  Erasmus,  in  like 
case,  'tis  not  I,  but  Democritus,  Democritus  dixit:  you  must  consider  what  it  is  to  speake 
in  ones  owne  or  anothers  person,  an  assumed  habit  and  name;  a  difference  betwixt  him 
that  affects  or  acts  a  Princes,  a  Philosophers,  a  Magistrates,  a  Fooles  part,  and  him  that 
is  so  indeed;  and  what  liberty  those  old  Satyrists  have  had,  it  is  a  Cento  collected  from 
others,  not  I,  but  they  that  say  it  (I,  1 10). 

Near  the  end  of  the  prologue,  proliferating  sources  become  a  proliferation 
of  competing  identities  including  Burton's  several  guises:  melancholic, 
divine,  utopianist,  scholar.  In  roles  fitfully  assumed  and  surrendered,  as 
citation  slips  into  personation  and  source  into  self  ("'tis  not  I,  but 
Democritus,  Democritus  dixif)  Burton  reimagines  encyclopedic  protocol  as 
a  species  of  affliction  where,  like  the  copious  signs  of  melancholy,  citation 
entangles  the  author  in  shifting  self-constructions,  "betwixt  him  that  affects 
or  acts  ...  and  him  that  is  so  indeed." 
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IV 

If  the  force  of  Burton's  citations  lies  in  their  rich  confusion  of  learned  study 
and  psychic  subjection,  his  encyclopedism  takes  its  most  potent  form  in  his 
reimagination  of  the  labor  of  his  book: 

And  I  doubt  not  but  that  in  the  end  you  wil  say  with  me,  that  to  anatomize  this  humour 
aright,  through  all  the  Members  of  this  our  Microcosmus,  is  as  great  a  taske,  as  to 
reconcile  those  Chronologicall  errors  in  the  Assyrian  monarchie,  fmde  out  the  Quadra- 
ture of  a  Circle,  the  Creekes  and  Sounds  of  the  North-East,  or  North- West  passages,  «& 
all  out  as  good  a  discoverie,  as  that  hungry  Spaniards  of  Terra  Australis  Incognita,  as 
great  trouble  as  to  perfect  the  Motion  of  Mars  and  Mercury,  which  so  crucifies  our 
Astronomers,  or  to  rectifie  the  Gregorian  Kalendar  (I,  23). 

These  quixotic  quests  —  neatly  arranged  in  arithmetical,  geographical,  and 
astronomical  pairs  —  map  physical  and  conceptual  space,  converging  at  a 
point  where  known  phenomena  lapse  into  projection,  postulation,  and  desire. 
So  the  author  hoping  "to  anatomize  this  humour  aright"  charts  the  interstices 
of  body,  mind,  and  soul,  at  the  juncture  of  physical  and  psychic  states, 
perception  and  belief.  The  play  between  microcosm  and  macrocosm  is  nicely 
decorous,  then,  but  also  wittily  ironic.  A  search  "through  all  the  Members  of 
this  our  Microcosmus"  punning  on  "members"  as  parts  of  body  and  as 
sections  of  text  and  linking  their  little  worlds,  echoes  old  metaphors  for  the 
universal  book,  but  Anatomy  is  figured  here,  not  as  the  speculum  mundi  or 
domus  Dei  of  the  medieval  encyclopedist,  but  as  terra  incognita:  summa  of 
a  disease  that  resists  summation  and,  like  the  Terra  Australis,  even  in 
discovery  remains  unknown.  ^^ 

This  characteristic  resistance  is  most  subtly  elaborated  as  a  condition 
of  the  book  in  the  analysis  of  "Symptômes,  or  Signes"  (I,  381)  that  brings 
the  first  partition  of  Anatomy  to  a  close: 

Who  can  sufficiently  speake  of  these  symptômes,  or  prescribe  rules  to  comprehend 
them?  as  Eccho  to  the  painter  in  Ausonius,  vane  quid  affectas,  &c.  foolish  fellow  what 
wilt?  if  you  must  needs  paint  me  paint  a  voice,  &  similem  si  vis  pingere,  pinge  sonum\ 
if  you  will  describe  melancholy,  describe  a  phantasticall  conceipt,  a  corrupt  imagination, 
vaine  thoughts  and  different,  which  who  can  doe?  The  foure  and  twenty  letters  make  no 
more  variety  of  words  in  divers  languages,  then  melancholy  conceipts  produce  diversity 
of  symptômes  in  severall  persons.  They  are  irregular,  obscure,  various,  so  infinite, 
Proteus  himselfe  is  not  so  divers,  you  may  as  well  make  the  Moone  a  new  coat,  as  a  true 
character  of  a  melancholy  man;  as  soone  fmde  the  motion  of  a  bird  in  the  aire,  as  the 
heart  of  man,  a  melancholy  man  (1, 407). 
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The  symptoms  of  melancholy,  "irregular,  obscure,  various,  so  infinite,"  are 
figured  as  an  endlessly  generated  language  of  disease  that  defies 
circumscription:  "Who  can  sufficiently  speake  of  these  symptômes,  or 
prescribe  rules  to  comprehend  them?"  As  they  multiply,  disease  and 
symptoms  merge,  dissolving  into  myriad  "conceipts"  that  transform  each 
victim  into  the  author  of  his  own  inscrutable  affliction.  Thus 
symptomatology  becomes  a  sly  derangement  of  the  encyclopedia  —  an 
ever-expanding,  collectively  composed  archive  of  "signes"  where  authority 
is  subsumed  by  a  private  language  of  symptom  and  comprehension  undone 
by  an  infinite  discourse  of  disease.  The  symptomatic  subversion  of  the 
universal  book  throws  into  sharp  relief  the  unstable  terms  of  the  relation 
between  melancholy  and  scholarly  study  and,  in  so  doing,  recalls  the  vision 
of  authorial  labor  impelled  by  disease  offered  by  Burton  in  his  prologue: 

I  was  fatally  driven  upon  this  Rocke  of  Melancholy,  and  carryed  away  by  this  by-streame, 
which  as  a  Rillet,  is  deducted  from  the  maine  Channell  of  my  studies,  in  which  I  have 
pleased  and  busied  myself  at  idle  houres,  as  a  subject  most  necessary  and  commodious. 
Not  that  I  preferre  it  before  Divinity,  which  I  doe  acknowledge  to  be  the  Queene  of 
Professions,  and  to  which  all  the  rest  are  as  Handmaids,  but  that  in  Divinity  I  saw  no 
such  great  neede  (I,  20). 

As  Burton  locates  his  work  outside  the  proper  sphere  of  Divinity,  he 
describes  his  writing  as  a  labor  pursued  "at  idle  houres"  and  driven  by 
internal  pressures.  Though  tied  to  a  tradition  that  conceives  the  book  as  an 
idealized  totality.  Anatomy  is  offered  here,  not  as  a  speculum  naturae,  but  as 
the  fruit  of  idleness  and  private  compulsion. 

The  implications  of  this  compulsion  for  Burton's  idea  of  the  book  are 
clarified  in  a  digression  on  the  "Miseries  of  Scholars,"  where  he  reflects  on 
the  patronage  system  and  the  difficulties  of  leamed  labor: 

They  are  more  beholden  to  Schollers,  than  Schollers  to  them;  but  they  undervalue 
themselves,  and  so  by  those  great  men  are  kept  downe.  Let  them  have  that  Encyclopaed- 
ian,  all  the  learning  in  the  world,  they  must  keepe  it  to  themselves,  live  in  base  esteeme, 
and  starve,  except  they  will  submit,  as  Budaeus  well  hath  it,  so  many  good  parts,  so  many 
ensignes  of  Arts,  vertues,  bee  slavishly  obnoxious  to  some  illiterate  potentate,  and  live 
under  his  insolent  worship,  or  honour,  like  Parasites,  Qui  tanquam  mures  alienum 
panem  comedunt  (I,  310). 

The  vast  learning  of  the  *'Encyclopaedian*'  is  produced  within  a  social 
system  that  sets  its  value  and  the  scholar  who  will  not  submit  to  a  patron 
must  *'live  in  base  esteeme"  It  is  a  service  Burton  abhors  —  "the  fountaine 
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of  these  miseries  proceeds  from  these  griping  Patrons"  (I,  314)  —  and, 
having  tasted  of  it  briefly,  abandons  for  the  refuge  of  Anatomy: 

Yet  by  some  overweening  and  wellwishing  friends,  the  like  speeches  have  beene  used 
to  me,  but  I  replied  still  with  Alexander  that  I  had  enough,  and  more  peradventure  than 
I  deserved;  and  with  Libanius  Sophista  that  rather  chose  (when  honours  and  offices  by 
the  Emperour  were  offered  unto  him)  to  be  talis  Sophista,  quam  talis  Magistratus,  I  had 
as  lief  be  still  Democritus  Junior,  and  privus  privatus,  si  mihijam  daretur  optio,  quam 
talis  fortasse  Doctor,  talis  Dominus  (I,  315). 

The  bond  between  scholar  and  patron  offers  a  traditional  model  of  learned 
labor  that  operates  in  sharp  distinction  from  the  work  of  Anatomy.  As  Burton 
recites  the  stock  roles  of  the  patronage  system  —  starving  scholars, 
potentates,  and  parasites  —  he  inhabits  a  world  where  servitude  is  differently 
defined:  a  private  economy  of  books  and  disease  that  compels  his  vast 
expenditure  of  scholarship.  In  this  self-conscious  negotiation  between  public 
and  private  being.  Burton  offers  a  view  of  authorial  labor  anticipated  in  a 
passage  already  cited  in  part: 

I  write  of  Melancholy,  by  being  busie  to  avoid  Melancholy.  There  is  no  greater  cause  of 
Melancholy  then  idlenesse,  no  better  cure  than  husinesse,  as  Rhasis  holds:  and  howbeit, 
stultus  labor  est  ineptiarum,  to  be  busied  in  toyes  is  no  small  purpose,  yet  heare  that 
divine  Seneca,  better  aliud  agere  quam  nihil,  better  doe  no  end  then  nothing.  I  writ 
therefore,  &  busied  myself  in  this  playing  labor,  otiosâque  diligentiâ  ut  vitarem  torporem 
feriandi  with  Vectius  in  Macrobius,  atque  otium  in  utile  verterem  negotium  (I,  6-7). 

As  Burton  compounds  otium  and  neg/otium,  "idlenesse"  and  "businesse," 
he  describes  his  book  as  labor  driven  by  a  disease  that  preys  upon  the  idle: 
"I  writ  therefore,  &  busied  myself."^^  In  this  distinctively  Burtonian  cogito. 
Burton  offers  an  alternative  reading  of  his  Anatomy  as  an  encyclopedic 
reserve.  The  vast  scholarship,  that  is  by  turns  deconstructed  and  reaffirmed 
in  the  modem  criticism  of  Anatomy,  is,  in  Burton's  slyly  ironic  words, 
^'stultus  labor''  essential  and  superficial:  playful  work  and  purposeful 
distraction  that  become  a  means  of  controlling  melancholy.  So  Burton 
perplexes  the  progress  of  his  disease  by  doing  anything,  he  says,  rather  than 
nothing:  ''aliud agere  quam  nihil"  The  Senecan  tag  gently  deflates  a  book 
that  is,  after  all,  merely  something  to  do,  to  avoid  lapsing  into  apathy  (ut 
vitarem  torporem)  that  breeds  melancholy.  Though  bound  to  the  monumental 
tradition  of  the  encyclopedia.  Burton  offers  a  decidedly  diminished  idea  of 
the  book  as  endless  diversion  reimagining  the  aesthetic  of  exhaustion  that 
informs  Renaissance  scholarship.  In  place  of  the  emblematic  archive  of  the 
traditional  encyclopedia.  Anatomy  supplies  a  vast  psychic  inventory 
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amassed  as  therapy  that  subjects  the  ancient  claims  of  the  universal  book  to 
the  present  demands  of  authorial  melancholy.  Thus  Anatomy  is, 
paradoxically,  di  personal  encyclopedia  conceived  as  an  essentially  sanative 
labor  compelled  by  inner  need;  and  in  this  vision  of  scholarly  work,  the 
imperatives  of  encyclopedic  writing  are  transfigured. 

V 

At  the  end  of  her  reading  of  Anatomy,  Rosalie  Colie  considers  Burton's  own 
conclusion: 

The  book  does  not  quite  end,  and  yet  it  does  end,  realistically  speaking,  as  any  intimate 
discourse  ends,  in  the  expectation  of  continued  life  and  continued  discourse.  Spiritually 
speaking,  too,  the  book  has  come  to  its  end,  which  is  the  assertion  of  belief  in  the  life  to 
come,  in  both  the  rest  of  mortal  life  and  a  Hfe  in  heaven;  it  ends  in  an  assertion  of  trust, 
amidst  a  dangerous  and  mutable  world,  in  the  flexible,  tolerant,  comprehensive  grace  of 
God.*'' 

Her  words  on  Burton's  faith  are  indisputable,  yet  we  may  observe  that  he 
also  closes  with  a  call  to  action,  rather  than  submission,  enjoining  his  readers 
to  persist  in  their  labors  and  end  their  isolation: 

Onely  take  this  for  a  corollary  and  conclusion,  as  thou  tenderest  thine  owne  welfare  in 
this,  and  all  other  melancholy,  thy  good  health  of  body  and  minde,  observe  this  short 
precept,  give  not  way  to  solitarinesse  and  idlenesse.  Be  not  solitary,  be  not  idle. 

SPERATE  MISERI, 
CAVETE  FAELICES. 
Vis  à  dubio  liberari,  vis  quod  incertum  est  evadere?  Age  paenitentiam  dum  sanus  est, 
sic  agens,  dico  tibi  quod  securus  es,  quod  paenitentiam  egisti  eo  tempore  quod  peccare 
potuisti.  Austin.  [Do  you  want  to  be  free  from  doubt?  avoid  uncertainty?  Repent  while 
you  are  sane,  for  in  so  doing  I  declare  that  you  are  safe,  because  you  have  spent  repenting 
time  in  which  you  might  have  sinned.] 

Fittingly,  Burton's  final  words  are  divided  between  author  and  authority, 
English  and  Latin,  strategies  for  survival  in  this  world  and  happiness  in  the 
next.  If  Burton  defers  to  Augustine  in  fulfillment  of  traditional  encyclopedic 
practice,  he  also  offers  a  subtle  elaboration  of  the  therapeutic  labor  that  marks 
his  Anatomy.  For  labor  is  compounded  here  of  healing  activity  that  dispells 
idleness  and  act  of  repentance  that  precludes  sin.  So  Augustine's  admonition 
—  age  paenitentiam  —  sustains,  even  as  it  transfigures.  Burton's  own:  Be 
not  idle. 

If  this  closing  citation  reveals  the  subtlety  of  Burton's  imagination  of 
authorial  work  and  textual  authority,  of  encyclopedic  custom  and  psychic 
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need,  his  imagination  is  enabled  by  disease.  In  the  elusiveness  of  melancholy 
—  ubiquitous  yet  indeterminate  —  he  finds  a  means  of  subverting  a  prevail- 
ing faith  in  orderly  phenomena,  control  of  textual  tradition,  and  the  empirical 
gaze,  exposing  encyclopedic  authority  to  the  contingencies  of  a  singularly 
elusive  pandemic.  In  this  view.  Burton's  true  foil  may  be  Bacon,  the  other 
great  encyclopedic  theorist  of  the  English  tradition,  and  his  Anatomy  a  potent 
response  to  an  intellectual  regime  increasingly  dominated  by  Bacon's 
thought.  Burtonian  anatomy  and  Baconian  instauration  might  well  be  read 
as  subtly  entwined  encyclopedic  gestures  and  Burton's  vision  of  the  univer- 
sal book  as  a  reformation,  at  once  radical  and  reactionary,  of  Bacon's  own. 
Can  it  be  suggested  that  their  vastly  different  reputations  —  Bacon  the 
proto-modemist  and  Burton  the  idiosyncratic  relic  —  need  to  be  revised? 
that  melancholy  might  serve,  as  much  as  Bacon's  discourse  of  knowledge 
and  power,  as  a  foundation  for  imagining  modernity? 
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11.  On  the  etymological  distinctions  used  here  by  Burton  see  Irvine,  pp.  222-224.  By  suggest- 
ing that  melancholy  has  multiple  "notations"  —  the  contemporary  term  for  etymology  taken 
from  Cicero's  Topica  (VIII,  35-37)  —  Burton  reminds  his  reader  that  even  the  common 
derivation  of  melancholy  can  be  disputed. 

12.  On  compilatio,  see  Irvine,  pp.  344-64,  and  Neil  Hathaway,  "Compilatio:  From  Plagiarizing 
to  Compiling,"  Vujtor,  20  (1989),  pp.  19-44. 

13.  On  traditional  metaphors  for  literary  compilation,  see  Irvine,  pp.  241-43,  and  Hathaway, 
pp.  21,  42f.  While  Vincent  employs  a  generalized  image  of  compilatio.  Burton,  typically, 
finds  his  honey-bee  in  Lucretius. 

14.  Set  within  his  subversive  meditation  on  disease  and  authority.  Burton's  conventional 
idealization  of  writing  as  a  mirror  of  mind  in  action  is  more  rhetorical  strategy  than  tenet 
of  linguistic  faith,  that  resists  reduction  to  a  simple  essentialism.  Burton  exemplifies  the 
ways  in  which  the  terms  of  stylistic  debate  could  be  used  for  a  variety  of  literary  purposes; 
if  we  read  that  debate  as  one  form  of  early  modem  literary  theory,  Burton  is  among  its 
canniest  proponents. 

1 5.  Terra  Australis  —  long  a  focus  of  myth  and  rumor  —  is  a  particularly  appropriate  analogy 
here.  Burton's  "hungry  Spaniard"  refers  to  Ferdinando  De  Quiros,  Portuguese  pilot  for  a 
Spanish  expedition  sent  out  from  Peru  by  Philip  III  in  1605  to  search  for  a  southern 
continent.  De  Quiros  mistook  an  island  in  New  Hebrides  for  Australia,  naming  it  La 
Austrialia  del  Espiritu  Santo,  but  a  mutiny  prevented  further  exploration.  (The  expedition's 
captain,  Luis  Vaez  de  Torres,  may  have  glimpsed  the  Australian  coast  after  being  abandoned 
by  the  mutineers.)  Retuming  to  South  America,  De  Quiros  petitioned  the  Spanish  king  to 
refit  another  expedition,  but  died  shortly  after  securing  approval.  On  geographical  imagery 
in  Anatomy,  see  E.  Patricia  Vicari,  The  View  from  Minerva 's  Tower:  Learning  and  Imagina- 
tion in  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1 989),  pp.  3 1  -42, 
197-204;  and  Anne  S.  Chappie,  "Robert  Burton's  Geography  of  Melancholy,"  SEL,  33 
(1993),  99-130. 

16.  Burton's  play  on  otium  may  be  subtler  still.  The  evocation  of  an  ancient  ideal  that  came  to 
define  Roman  class  ambition  intimates  Burton's  own  social  status  as  a  "Student  in  the  most 
flourishing  Colledge  of  Europe"  (I,  3)  and  the  complex  relation  to  leisure  and  labor  that 
resulted  from  this  status.  The  scholarship  that  enables  his  learned  puns  is  bom  of  work 
appropriate  to  his  station,  but  also  work  pursued  for  personal  purposes  in  idle  hours  —  a 
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kind  of  play.  A  discussion  of  idleness  \n  Anatomy  would  help  to  place  it  in  a  cultural  history 
of  ease  from  otium  to  early  modem  concepts  of  class,  labor,  and  leisure. 

17.  Colie,p.460. 
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Summary:  After  reviewing  the  evidence  that  Descartes'  philosophical  itin- 
erary was  to  a  significant  degree  shaped  by  a  reading  of  the  Hermetic 
writings  translated  by  Ficino,  this  article  proposes  that,  in  the  Cartesian  and 
Hermetic  texts  alike,  the  body  from  which  an  emergent  autonomous  subjec- 
tivity seeks  to  separate  itself  is  gendered  female.  Some  of  the  implications  of 
this  argument  are  explored  through  a  reading  of  MarvelVs  poem  "The 
Garden,  "  which  is  seen  here  as  a  parallel  response  to  the  Hermetic  texts. 

The  Latin  words  of  my  title  are  from  the  concluding  sentence  of 
Descartes*  first  Meditation.  In  this  quite  labyrinthine  passage  Descartes 
is  telling  us  how  difficult  he  finds  it  to  resist  the  hypothetical  evil  genius,  to 
take  his  belief  in  his  own  body  to  be  the  result  of  daimonic  deceptions,  and 
to  suspend  all  judgments.  This  task,  he  says, 

is  a  laborious  one,  and  insensibly  a  certain  lassitude  leads  me  back  into  the  course  of  my 
ordinary  life.  And  just  as  a  captive  who  in  sleep  enjoys  an  imaginary  liberty,  when  he 
begins  to  suspect  that  his  liberty  is  but  a  dream,  fears  to  be  awakened,  and  conspires  with 
these  agreeable  illusions  to  prolong  his  deception,  so  insensibly  of  my  own  accord  I  fall 
back  into  my  former  opinions,  and  I  am  anxious  about  being  roused  from  this  slumber, 
lest  the  laborious  wakefulness  which  should  follow  the  tranquillity  of  this  repose  should 
have  to  be  spent  not  in  daylight,  but  —  inter  inextricabiles. . .  difficultatum  tenebras  — 
in  the  pathless  shadows  of  the  difficulties  which  have  just  been  discussed. 

The  Cartesian  persuasions  of  which  this  is  a  striking  sample  are  a  matter, 
very  largely,  of  divestment  —  a  divestment  by  Descartes  not  just  of  his 
former  opinions,  beliefs  and  prejudices,  but  also  of  his  material  body. 
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As  I  have  argued  at  length  in  an  essay  published  in  the  Spring  1996  issue 
of  Renaissance  Quarterly,^  this  philosopher's  itinerary  needs  to  be  set  within 
the  context  of  philosophical  texts  which,  if  scarcely  respectable  in  the  eyes 
of  most  contemporary  philosophers  and  historians  of  philosophy,  were 
nonetheless  read  throughout  Western  Europe  —  often  with  a  respect  border- 
ing on  reverence  —  between  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the 
mid-seventeenth  century.  I  refer  to  writings  which  make  up  a  part  of  what 
we  now  call  the  Hermeticay  or  Corpus  Hermeticum,  and  which  were  trans- 
lated from  Greek  to  Latin  by  Marsilio  Ficino  in  1463  under  the  title  of  The 
Pimander  of  Mercurius  Trismegistus,  On  the  Power  and  Wisdom  of  God: 
Mercurii  Trismegisti  Pymander,  de  potestate  et  sapientia  dei? 

In  the  first  of  these  dialogues,  which  is  a  significant  intertext  for  the 
passage  I  have  just  quoted  from  Descartes'  first  Meditation,  what  is  at  issue 
is  also  a  matter  of  enslavement,  confinement  and  subjection:  we,  who  are 
enveloped  in  the  shadows  of  ignorance  (ignorantiae  tenebris  involuti),  are 
exhorted  by  the  Hermetic  writer  to  return  to  the  wakeful  state  in  which  we 
were  created  and  recover  our  true  selves  by  escaping  from  "the  enticements 
of  irrational  sleep.'"*  The  project  of  the  Hermetic  texts  which  I  believe 
Descartes  to  have  read  and  reflected  on  in  the  course  of  working  out  his  own 
philosophical  itinerary  is  also  one  of  divestment,  and  of  an  autonomous  and 
incorporeal  self's  escape  from  "the  irrational  afflictions  of  matter,"^  from  a 
darkness,  a  shadow  or  umbra  which  is  identified  with  a  material  nature  that 
is  explicitly  gendered  feminine,  and  identified  as  well  with  corporeality,  the 
senses  of  the  body,  and  with  death. ^ 

My  argument  for  the  relationship  between  Descartes'  central  philosoph- 
ical writings  and  certain  of  the  writings  attributed  to  the  entirely  legendary 
Egyptian  sage  Hermes  Trismegistus  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  the  ways  in 
which  some  of  the  Hermetic  dialogues  anticipate  the  movement  of  Descartes' 
thought  from  a  rejection  both  of  previously  accepted  opinions  ("the  decep- 
tions of  the  world")^  and  of  corporeality,  to  a  perception  of  the  self  as 
autonomous  and  irreducibly  incorporeal,  an  abstract  knowledge  of  God,  and 
a  distinction  between  the  domain  of  mind  and  that  of  what  one  Hermetic 
writer  calls  "three-dimensional  corporeality"^  —  or,  in  Cartesian  terms,  res 
cogitans  and  res  extensa.  I  have  re-examined,  possibly  in  greater  contextual 
detail  than  previous  scholars,  the  evidence  that  Descartes'  early  reading 
included  such  sixteenth-century  Hermetists  as  Cornelius  Agrippa  and 
Baptista  Porta  —  and  also  the  anonymous  work  Arbatel  de  magia,  which 
was  printed  with  Agrippa' s  Opera  omnia,  and  which  contains  a  series  of 
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aphorisms  about  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  commerce  with  what  Arbatel 
(whoever  he  or  she  may  have  been)  calls  Olympic  spirits,  or  spirits  of 
Olympus.  This  is  arguably  the  source  both  of  the  title  of  that  lost  early  work, 
Olympica,  in  which  Descartes  recorded  his  dreams  of  November  10,  1619, 
and  of  the  remarks  about  "the  things  of  Olympus"  and  the  metaphorical 
equivalence  of  spirit  and  wind  that  survive  among  the  passages  transcribed 
by  Leibniz  from  Descartes'  early  manuscripts.^  As  I  have  also  argued,  there 
is  compelling  evidence  to  suggest  that  Descartes  was  familiar  (in  one  of  the 
many  sixteenth-century  editions  of  Ficino's  Pimander)  with  the  Hermetic 
texts  to  which  these  writers  so  incessantly  refer;  and  furthermore,  that  the 
revelatory  dream-experience  of  November  10, 1619,  which  constitutes  what 
I  have  called  the  primal  scene  of  Cartesian  philosophy,  follows  a  Hermetic 
paradigm  established  in  the  first,  fourth,  seventh,  and  thirteenth  tractates  of 
the  Pimander.  This  paradigm  is  one  in  which  a  dualist  ascesis,  deliberately 
undertaken,  leads  to  a  state  of  extreme  distress  accompanied  by  fears  of 
madness,  and  thence  to  religious  enthusiasm,  divine  revelation,  an  assurance 
of  mental  autonomy,  and  the  arrival,  with  gnostic  certitude,  of  an  unshakable 
and  divinely  authenticated  knowledge.  All  of  these  elements  are  present  in 
the  Olympica  manuscript  in  which  Descartes  recorded  his  dream-revelation 
—  a  text  which,  though  lost  (or,  more  probably,  deliberately  destroyed)  in 
the  early  eighteenth  century,  we  have  some  access  to  through  the  paraphrase 
of  it  by  Baillet,  Descartes'  first  biographer,  and  the  excerpts  copied  from  the 
manuscript  by  Leibniz  in  the  1670s. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  kind  of  approach  to  the  Cartesian  textual 
corpus  is  that  it  makes  possible  a  recognition  in  these  texts  of  recurrent 
metaphorical  exchanges,  involving  figures  which  signify  corporeality,  men- 
tal autonomy,  and  a  daimonic  force  that  threatens  any  possible  autonomy.  In 
these  metaphorical  exchanges  one  can  trace  the  self-representation  of  Car- 
tesian subjectivity  at  the  moment  of  its  emergence.  As  I  would  now  like  to 
emphasize,  this  emergence  is  bound  up  with  a  rejection  of  the  Cartesian  body. 
Explicitly  in  the  Hermetic  writings  and  implicitly  in  Descartes,  this  body  is 
feminine:  in  its  absence  and  exile  it  guarantees  the  masculinity  of  the  wholly 
intellectual  subject  whose  dark  other  it  has  become. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  structure  of  the  three  dreams  of  November 
10,  1619  —  dreams  which  constitute  the  primal  scene  of  Cartesian  philoso- 
phy and  the  moment  Descartes  would  identify  in  his  Discourse  on  Method 
as  the  starting-point  of  his  philosophical  itinerary.  The  second  and  third 
dreams  —  an  anunciatory  warning  and  a  revelation  from  "l'Esprit  de 
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Vérité"  ^^  (the  third  person  of  the  Christian  trinity:  Descartes  was  not  a  very 
modest  young  man)  —  are  less  interesting  than  the  first,  which  images  both 
a  mind-body  split  and  the  purported  attainment  of  mental  autonomy. 

In  this  dream,  Descartes,  walking  at  night  in  the  street,  encounters 
"quelques  fantômes,"  by  whom  the  entire  right  side  of  his  body  is  struck  with 
weakness;  when  he  attempts  to  straighten  himself,  he  is  attacked  by  a  wind 
which  he  identifies  as  an  evil  genius,  and  spun  around  like  a  top.  Seeking 
refuge  from  this  wind,  he  directs  himself  towards  a  collège,  intending  to 
shelter  in  its  chapel  —  only  to  find  that  the  evil  spirit,  the  wind,  is  pushing 
him  in  precisely  that  direction,  toward  the  church.  In  Descartes'  own  words, 
quoted  by  Baillet  in  the  margin  of  his  paraphrase,  A  malo  Spiritu  ad  Templum 
propellehar}^  This  is  a  perfect  image  of  psychic  overdetermination.  How- 
ever, the  dream  throws  up  obstacles  to  Descartes'  entering  the  church:  an 
unnamed  gentleman,  who  tells  him  another  gentleman  wishes  to  give  him  a 
melon;  and  a  group  of  people  among  whom  he  is  able  finally  to  arrest  his 
movement  toward  the  church. 

In  at  least  two  subsequent  texts  Descartes  retums  to  this  primal  scene 
of  a  night-time  encounter  with  phantoms  in  the  street.  In  Part  Two  of  the 
Discourse  on  Method,  speaking  of  his  thought-processes  of  November  1619 
and  of  what  he  claims  was  his  initial  formulation  of  the  program  of  system- 
atic doubt,  Descartes  appears  to  be  remembering  his  crippled  state  in  that 
primal  scene:  "But  like  a  man  who  walks  alone  and  in  darkness,  I  resolved 
to  go  so  slowly,  and  to  use  so  much  circumspection  in  all  things,  that  even 
if  I  advanced  only  very  little,  I  would  at  least  take  care  not  to  fall."*^  This 
allusion  to  the  1619  dream  is  well  known:  as  Georges  Poulet  remarked  a 
half-century  ago,  "Toute  cette  seconde  partie  du  Discours  est,  sans  que 
Descartes  y  fit  formellement  mention  du  songe,  remplie  de  l'expérience 
même  que  le  songe  lui  communiqua." ^^  But  another  more  important  allusion 
to  what  I  have  called  the  primal  scene  of  Cartesian  philosophy  seems  largely 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  commentators.  In  the  unfinished  dialogue  La 
recherche  de  la  vérité  par  la  lumière  naturelle  (c.  1635),  Descartes  responds 
to  objections  against  the  systematic  doubt  that  he  is  proposing  with  the 
assurance  that  "these  doubts,  which  alarmed  you  to  begin  with,  are  like 
phantoms  and  vain  images  which  appear  at  night  in  the  uncertain  glimmer 
of  a  feeble  light.  If  you  flee  from  them,  your  fear  will  follow  you,  but  if  you 
approach  as  though  to  touch  them,  you  will  discover  them  to  be  no  more  than 
air  and  shadow,  and  will  in  the  future  feel  more  confident  in  any  such 
encounter."'"^ 
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This  passage  is  important  because  it  links  the  evil  genius  which  is  allied 
to  the  phantoms  of  the  1619  dream  with  the  evil  genius  which  appears  in  the 
Meditations  of  1641  as  the  hyperbolic  form  of  systematic  doubt.  In  1619  the 
phantoms,  seconded  by  the  evil  genius  which  is  also  a  wind,  block  Descartes 
from  pursuing  his  itinerary,  which  is  fleetingly  figured  in  the  first  dream 
(where  was  he  going  when  the  phantoms  appeared  before  him?),  and  which 
becomes  an  explicit  object  of  concern  in  the  third  dream  when  Descartes 
seeks  out  in  an  anthology  of  poetry  the  line  of  Ausonius,  Quod  vitae  sectahor 
iter:  "What  path  in  life  shall  I  follow?"^^  The  1619  phantoms  and  evil  genius 
are  intimately  connected  with  corporeality:  the  latter  strikes  the  dreamer  with 
such  lameness  that  he  is  scarcely  able  to  stand.  The  evil  genius  of  1619  is 
also  very  clearly  a  force  of  daimonic  overdetermination.  The  fact  that  the 
dreamer  is  pushed  by  this  explicitly  evil  power  towards  the  church  he  is 
struggling  to  reach  as  a  refuge  from  that  same  power  confronts  him  with  an 
insoluble  riddle:  is  his  decision  to  seek  out  the  church  autonomous  or 
overdetermined?  In  the  Meditations  of  1641  the  daimonic  power  of  the  evil 
genius  is  confined  to  the  epistemic  level  (in  that  sense  this  power  is  a  less 
urgent  menace  than  its  predecessor,  who  infects  the  dreamer's  very  acts  of 
choice  with  uncertainty).  But  the  link  between  the  early  evil  genius  and  the 
later  one  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  La  recherche  de  la  vérité  identifies  the 
phantoms  of  the  primal  scene  with  the  argument  of  systematic  doubt. 
Whether  in  dream  or  in  philosophical  argument,  Descartes'  itinerary 
involves  a  confrontation  with  the  phantoms  and  the  evil  genius. 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  aspects  of  Descartes'  early  fragmentary  texts 
is  that  they  appear  to  have  contained  instructions  as  to  their  own  interpreta- 
tion. In  a  passage  transcribed  by  Leibniz  that  probably  formed  part  of  the 
Olympica,  Descartes  wrote:  Sensibilia  apta  concipiendis  Olympicis:  ventus 
spiritum  significat.  ("Sensible  things  enable  us  to  conceive  the  things  of 
Olympus:  wind  signifies  spirit.")  What  then  of  the  phantoms?  Are  they  not 
also  a  metaphorical  vehicle?  In  another  sentence  from  what  must  be  the  same 
passage,  Descartes  tells  us  that  metaphorical  exchanges  can  work  in  more 
than  one  direction: 

Just  as  the  imagination  uses  figures  to  conceive  bodies  [Ut  imaginatio  utitur figuris  ad 
corpora  concipiendis],  so  the  intellect  uses  certain  sensible  bodies  to  figure  spiritual 
things  [ita  intellectus  utitur  quibusdam  corporibus  sensibilibus  ad  spiritualia 
figuranda]. 

The  chiastic  form  of  this  sentence  makes  explicit  a  paradoxical  doubleness: 
the  figures  bodied  forth  by  the  imagination  are  an  immaterial  representation 
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of  the  corporeal,  while  the  sensible  bodies  summoned  up  by  the  intellect  are 
a  corporeal  figuration  of  the  spiritual. 

If  wind,  in  the  first  dream  of  1619,  signifies  the  evil  genius,  then  (I 
would  suggest)  the  phantoms  signify  the  body  from  which  it  had  apparently 
been  the  dreamer's  waking  project  to  divorce  himself.  And  if  the  phantoms 
are  nothing  but  air  and  shadow  ("rien,  que  de  Tair  et  de  l'ombre"),  that 
connects  them  once  again  to  the  body.  For,  as  I  proposed  in  my  Renaissance 
Quarterly  article,  the  words  ombre  and  umbra  had  resonances  in  Descartes' 
time  that  they  have  lost  for  modem  ears.  In  his  Theologia  Platonica  Ficino 
explains  the  umbra  or  shadow  as  the  term  applied  by  the  "ancient  theolo- 
gians" to  the  "elemental  murk"  (caligo  elementalis)  with  which  the  soul  is 
surrounded,  most  especially  during  this  life.  The  same  associations  appear 
in  lamblichus'  De  mysteriis  Aegyptiis,  which  Ficino  translated,  and  in  one 
of  lamblichus'  and  Ficino's  common  sources,  the  first  dialogue  of  the 
Hermetic  Pimander  —  where,  in  Ficino's  translation,  the  key  word  is  again 
umbra,  and  the  insistent  lesson  is  of  a  separation  of  mind  from  body  which 
will  free  the  self  from  the  deceptions  of  the  senses.*^ 

What  these  Hermetic  intertexts  also  suggest  is  that  the  Cartesian  body 
is  gendered  —  and  that  its  gender  is  feminine.  For  the  first  revelation 
dialogue  of  the  Hermetic  Pimander  is,  among  other  things,  a  revisionary 
account  of  the  Fall  of  Man  (and  here  one  must  use  "man,"  rather  than  any 
less  strongly  gendered  word).  Unlike  the  Biblical  Adam,  the  Hermetic  Primal 
Man  is  divine  and  incorporeal:  it  is  only  because  he  wishes,  like  his  Father, 
to  create  something  that  he  descends  through  the  encircling  planetary  spheres 
to  the  world.  Nature,  by  this  account,  is  watery  and  feminine,  the  product  of 
a  cloudy  darkness  (umbra)  that  unfolded  itself  from  the  primordial  light.  She 
sees  the  approach  of  this  divine  figure,  loves  him,  and  reflects  back  at  him 
his  own  beautiful  image,  by  which  he  is  in  turn  infatuated. 

Loving,  like  Narcissus  (or  like  Milton's  Eve),  his  own  image,  the  Primal 
Man  descends  into  nature  and  becomes  entrapped,  through  this  misrecogni- 
tion,  in  corporeality  and  sexual  reproduction.  The  Hermetic  gnosis  is  thus  a 
narrative  of  the  entrapment  of  masculine  mind  in  an  order  of  passive-recep- 
tive, shadowed,  and  deceptive  materiality  that  is  also  explicitly  feminine, 
and  the  Hermetic  texts  contain  a  corresponding  prescription  of  an  ascesis  of 
self-recognition  and  dematerialization  that  is  also,  very  explicitly,  a  rejection 
and  devaluation  of  the  feminine.*'' 

Am  I  being  too  wildly  speculative  in  suggesting  that  something  very 
close  to  this  structure  of  thought  is  implicit  in  the  primal  scene  out  of  which 
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emerged  the  autonomous  Cartesian  subjectivity  —  a  subjectivity  to  which 
most  commentators  would  not  dream  of  attributing  the  characteristic  of 
gender? 

Let  us  return  to  one  particular  moment  in  Descartes'  first  dream  of 
November  10,  1619  —  the  moment  at  which,  fleeing  from  his  phantoms  or 
shadows  toward  the  refuge  of  a  church,  and  recognizing  suddenly  that  the 
wind  which  has  allied  itself  to  these  terrors  is  pushing  him  willy-nilly  in  the 
direction  he  has  already  chosen  for  himself,  Descartes  meets  someone  who 
tells  him  that  a  certain  gentleman  wishes  to  give  him  a  melon.  He  is  not  yet 
able  to  stop;  the  wind  pushes  him  on.*^ 

What  is  this  melon?  Late-seventeeth  and  eighteenth-century  readers, 
recognizing  sexual  overtones  in  the  image,  responded  to  this  detail  of  the 
Olympica  narrative  in  Baillet's  Vie  de  Monsieur  Des-Cartes  (1693)  with 
belly-laughs.  But  what,  more  precisely,  does  it  mean? 

Perhaps  Descartes'  English  contemporary  Andrew  Marvell  can  help  us 
here  —  for  in  his  poem  "The  Garden,"  written  in  the  early  1650s,  Marvell 
records  a  more  directly  erotic  encounter  with  melons.  There  is  some  reason 
to  think  that  this  poem  can  be  appropriately  discussed  in  conjunction  with 
the  Cartesian  meditations.  Writings  of  the  recently-deceased  Descartes  were 
known  by  this  time  in  certain  English  circles  (the  Cambridge  philosopher 
Henry  More  had  corresponded  with  Descartes  in  the  late  1640s);^^  the 
Hermetic  writings  and  related  mystical  and  theosophical  texts  had  recently 
become  available  in  English  translations  by  John  Everard;^^  and  by  the 
mid- 1 650s  at  least  one  English  thinker  had  convinced  himself  that  Descartes' 
philosophy  belonged  to  the  category  of  "Mysticall  Theology"  or 
"Enthusiasme"  which,  thanks  to  the  work  of  religious  radicals  like  Everard, 
had  become  an  important  part  of  the  political  ferment  of  the  Civil  War  and 
Commonwealth  years  .^^ 

The  central  conceit  of  Marvell's  "The  Garden"  is  that  it  substitutes  for 
male-female  heterosexual  desire  an  eroticism  of  solipsism  and  tautology. 
The  poet  attaches  himself  not  to  the  colours  of  a  woman's  body,  but  to  those 
of  nature:  "No  white  nor  red  was  ever  seen  /  So  am'rous  as  this  lovely 
green."22  And  unlike  "Fond  lovers,  cruel  as  their  Flame,"  who  "Cut  in  these 
Trees  their  Mistress  name,"  he,  like  a  demented  Adam  naming  the  things  of 
Paradise,  cries  out  that  he  will  inscribe  them  only  with  their  own  names: 
"Fair  Trees!  where  s'eer  you[r]  barkes  I  wound,  /  No  name  shall  but  your 
own  be  found."  In  Marvell's  Latin  version  of  the  poem,  this  passage  is 
expanded  in  a  manner  that  literalizes  the  conceit: 
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Ast  Ego,  si  vestras  unquam  temeravero  stirpes. 
Nulla  Neaera,  Chloe,  Faustina,  Corynna,  legetur: 
In  propria  sed  quaeque  libro  signabitur  Arbos. 
O  charae  Platanus,  Cyparissus,  Populus,  Ulnus! 
[But  I,  if  ever  I  shall  have  profaned  your  stocks, 
No  Neaera,  Chloe,  Faustina,  Corynna  shall  be  read: 
But  the  name  of  each  tree  shall  be  written  on  its  own  bark. 

23 

O  dear  plane  tree,  cypress,  poplar,  elm!] 

Marvell's  garden  responds  to  him  with  an  eroticism  no  less  powerful  than 
his  own: 

The  Luscious  Clusters  of  the  Vine 
Upon  my  Mouth  do  crush  their  Wine; 
The  Nectaren,  and  curious  Peach, 
Into  my  hands  themselves  do  reach; 
Stumbling  on  Melons,  as  I  pass, 
Insnar'd  with  Flow'rs,  I  fall  on  Grass. 

With  these  images  of  an  implicitly  feminine  nature  which  offers  itself 
to  the  male's  appetites,  and  in  nurturing  him  also  ensnares  him,  Marvell  is 
wittily  revisioning  the  Hermetic  fall.  But  because  his  erotic  desire  is  directed 
to  a  green  world,  because  his  appetites  are  vegetative  rather  than  sexual,  he 
falls  out  of  sexuality  rather  than  (like  the  Hermetic  Primal  Man)  into  it;  his 
"Mind,  from  pleasure  less,  /  Withdraws  into  its  happiness.  ..."^"^  In  this 
higher  happiness,  the  masculine  mind  finds  its  own  likeness  in  itself,  rather 
than  in  a  seductively  deceptive  image  of  that  self  reflected  back  at  it  by  a 
moist  female  nature.  Evading  by  a  short-circuit  of  pure  tautology  the  narcis- 
sistic misrecognition  that  entrapped  the  Hermetic  Primal  Man,  the  poet  is 
able  to  fulfil  that  Man's  desire  to  create: 

The  Mind,  that  Ocean  where  each  kind 
Does  streight  its  own  resemblance  find; 
Yet  it  creates,  transcending  these, 
Far  other  Worlds,  and  other  Seas; 
Annihilating  all  that's  made 
To  a  green  Thought  in  a  green  Shade. 

The  movement  of  thought  in  these  lines  is  vertiginous.  If  "shade"  here 
carries  any  of  the  Hermetic  and  Neoplatonic  resonances  that  I  have  argued 
are  active  in  the  ombres  or  umbrae  of  the  Cartesian  texts,  then  Marvell, 
having  escaped  the  fall  into  sexual  embodiment  against  which  the  Hermetic 
writings  warn,  might  appear  to  be  falling  into  some  other  form  of  embodi- 
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ment.  But  by  his  account  the  mind  is  no  less  decreative  than  creative;  its 
creative  act  is  so  firmly  committed  to  alterity,  to  "Far  other  Worlds,  and  other 
Seas,"  as  to  be  at  the  same  time  an  act  of  annihilation.  A  green  shade  is 
presumably  the  antithesis  of  the  red  and  white  shade  or  umbra  into  which 
one  would  fall  through  heterosexual  eroticism,  and  it  incorporates  —  or 
should  one  rather  say  "decorporates"?  —  all  of  creation  in  ideal  form,  as  a 
"green  Thought."  These  patterns  are  reinforced  by  the  imagery  of  disembodi- 
ment in  the  following  stanza: 

Here  at  the  Fountains  sliding  foot, 
Or  at  some  Fruit-trees  mossy  root, 
Casting  the  Bodies  Vest  aside, 
My  Soul  into  the  boughs  does  glide: 
There  like  a  Bird  it  sits,  and  sings. 
Then  whets,  and  combs  its  silver  Wings; 
And,  till  prepar'd  for  longer  flight. 
Waves  in  its  Plumes  the  various  Light. 

Marveirs  poem  is  a  tour  de  force:  one  may  well  suspect  that  its  conceit 
of  a  reversal  of  the  Hermetic  fall,  and  a  divestment  of  the  body  by  the  soul 
through  vegetative  eroticism,  involves  a  complexity  of  metaphorical  transfer 
that  it  would  be  idle  to  search  for  in  Descartes'  less  elaborately  worked 
Olympica  —  or  at  least  in  the  no  doubt  impoverished  paraphrase  in  which 
that  text  has  been  preserved.  But  Descartes'  melon,  no  less  than  those  of 
Marvell,  is  a  metaphor  —  and,  no  doubt,  a  sexual  one  as  well.  (If  there  are 
times  when,  as  Freud  claimed,  a  cigar  is  no  more  than  a  cigar,  this  is  not  one 
of  those  times.) 

What  does  become  clear  from  a  comparison  of  these  projects  of  ascesis 
is  that  the  poet  is  enjoying  himself  a  great  deal  more  than  the  philosopher. 
There  is  something  slightly  batty  about  Marvell's  fall  into  a  vegetative 
eroticism,  and  out  of  his  body.  In  his  poem  the  grapes,  nectarines,  peaches, 
melons  and  flowers  are  represented  as  the  initiators  of  (a)sexual  contact,  and 
he  as  the  passive  object  of  their  vegetative  desires  —  though  insofar  as  they 
are  metaphor,  we  are  still  within  the  arena  of  sexual  desire,  if  with  certain 
valences  reversed.  Marvell  expresses  a  more  conventionally  masculine  — 
one  might  almost  say,  scientific  —  subjectivity  when,  like  a  mad  precursor 
of  Linnaeus  or  Cuvier,  he  proposes  to  engage  in  the  charmingly  daft  activity 
of  carving  the  name  of  each  beloved  tree  into  its  own  bark.  A  severe  reader, 
inattentive  to  the  delirious  element  of  play  that  suffuses  this  poem,  might 
want  to  propose  that  there  is  something  infantile  and  regressive  in  the  closed 
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circuit  of  vegetative  desire  that  Marvell  finds  in  his  garden.  I  would  prefer 
to  suggest  that  the  poet  may  perhaps  have  succeeded,  where  so  many  others 
have  failed,  in  what  has  by  some  been  declared  a  futile  quest  —  the  search 
for  a  genuinely  novel  form  of  sexual  perversion. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  real  sadness  to  the  contrasting  image  of 
the  windblown  Descartes  staggering  off  into  the  night,  leaving  behind  not 
just  the  proffered  melon,  and  the  gentleman  who  wished  to  give  it  to  him, 
but  also  the  umbra  of  his  own  (feminine)  body. 

I  find  myself  thinking,  inconsequentially,  of  J.  M.  Barrie's  Peter  Pan. 
In  that  fable  of  infantilized  heterosexuality  there  is  a  Wendy,  the  eternally 
mothering  female,  who  with  needle,  thread  and  thimble  reconnects  the 
weightless  male  subject  to  his  umbra.  Should  one  regret,  or  perhaps  rather 
be  grateful  for  the  fact  that  Descartes'  sterner  century  was  willing  to  accept, 
without  this  kind  of  compensatory  make-believe,  the  grim  consequences  of 
psychic  self-amputation? 
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Résumé:  Poésie  maniériste?  Baroque?  Le  mespris  de  la  vie  et  consolation 
contre  la  mort  (1594)  peut-être  le  résultat  de  multiples  influences,  et  chaque 
situation  d*énonciation  de  ce  recueil  comporte  sa  manière  propre  de  struc- 
turer les  courants  idéologiques  de  l'époque  à  laquelle  il  a  été  écrit,  et  ce, 
dans  un  but  didactique  d'illustration,  comme  le  précise  d'ailleurs  la  ** Pre- 
face au  lecteur.  "  Les  Essais  sont  sûrement  l'une  de  ces  influences.  Toutefois, 
alors  que  chez  Montaigne  le  moi  constitue  "une  médiation  pour  connaître 
le  monde,  "^  chez  Chassignet,  le  "je  "  est  au  service  de  l'illustration.  On  aura 
beau  chercher  à  tort  et  à  travers  la  "mélancolie  de  Chassignet"^  ou  l'ex- 
pression de  son  "moi  clivé,  "^  le  seul  affect  qu'il  est  possible  de  reconstituer 
à  la  lecture  du  recueil  est  celui  du  sujet  partout  dépeint  comme  la  figure 
exemplaire  du  pécheur. 

On  a  déjà  qualifié  les  poèmes  de  Chassignet  de  "lourdes  rhapsodies, 
prolixes  et  souvent  banales."^  Après  une  première  lecture  du  Mespris  de 
la  vie  et  consolation  contre  la  mort,  on  a  certainement  l'impression  d'avoir 
entendu  et  réentendu  deux  ou  trois  idées  principales.  Par  conséquent,  je  ne 
m'attarderai  pas  seulement  à  commenter  le  contenu  de  cette  oeuvre,  mais 
surtout  à  rendre  compte  de  la  manière  dont  on  y  prend  la  parole,  sans  prendre 
le  parti  exclusivement  formel  de  la  considérer  comme  maniériste  (parce 
qu'elle  ressasse  infiniment  les  mêmes  idées),  affirmant  par-là  qu'elle  té- 
moigne de  "la  désagrégation  [.  .  .]  des  théories  de  la  littérature  et  de  l'art" 
ou  qu'elle  remet  en  cause  "la  pratique  artistique"  et  ses  "normes  idéales"^ 
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en  privilégiant  la  maniera  sur  le  contenu.  En  effet,  la  lecture  de  la  "Preface 
au  lecteur"  suffit  à  convaincre  que  l'intention  de  l'oeuvre  est  clairement 
illustrative  et  didactique: 

[. . .]  je  conclus  en  moy-mesme  de  [.  . .]  te  monstrer,  amy  lecteur,  l'infirmité  et  misère 
de  nostre  condition  par  le  premier  trait  de  ce  discours,  comme  le  peintre  monstre 
l'excellence  de  son  art  sous  les  crayons  d'un  portrait  [. .  .].^ 

[. . .]  retastant  et  pestrissant  ceste  nouvelle  matière,  la  remuant  et  reschauffant,  ouvrir  a 
celuy  qui  la  voudra  traitter  à  fond  de  cuve,  quelque  facilité  pour  en  jouir  plus  à  son  aise, 
la  luy  rendant  plus  souple  et  maniable  {Mespris,  p.  20). 

On  ne  peut  donc  garder  sous  silence  l'apport  d'un  si  imposant  recueil  à  l'art 
post-tridentin,  instrument  d'une  Église  romaine  qui  "réaffirme,  par  le  moyen  du 
baroque,  la  valeur  idéale  et  la  nécessité  pratique  de  la  démonstration  [...],  en  vue 
de  l'édification"^:  il  s'agit  d'un  art  qui  "exerce  un  effet  direct"  et  qui  doit  "se 
rend[re]  utile."^ 

"L'Orateur  et  le  Poète  [sont]  tant  proches  et  conjoints,"^  nous  dit  Sébillet 
dans  son  Art  poétique  j  et  c'est  ce  que  montre  François  Comilliat  qui  conclut 
que,  pour  cette  période,  "l'autonomie  du  poème  par  rapport  aux  autres  genres 
du  discours  est  relativisée."^^  C'est  en  regard  de  la  même  observation  que 
j'ai  voulu  aborder  le  Mespris  par  l'approche  énonciative,  afin  de  comprendre 
comment  s'entrecroisent  ou  se  confrontent  les  influences  que  l'on  peut  y 
rencontrer.  De  plus,  cette  approche  parvient  à  joindre  l'observation  structu- 
rale à  la  contextualisation  historique:  en  effet,  la  perspective  énonciative  a 
ceci  de  positif  qu'elle  "dénonce  le  leurre  représenté  par  le  postulat  de  la 
clôture  structurale  du  texte  et  de  l'énoncé,"**  énoncé  qui  devient  une  réalité 
déterminée  par  sa  "condition  contextuelle  de  production  /  réception  ."^^ 

On  peut  comprendre  les  réserves  de  la  critique  —  plus  particulièrement 
celles  de  Terence  Cave  lorsqu'il  affirme  que  "Chassignet  fails  in  his  philo- 
sophical sonnets  because  he  is  unable  to  adapt  serious  thoughts  to  the  needs 
of  a  poem:  his  arguments  always  have  the  air  of  imported  fragments"*^  —  à 
l'égard  du  traitement  un  peu  paradoxal  des  idées  dans  les  sonnets  plus 
philosophiques  du  Mespris.  En  effet,  cette  poésie  est  tributaire  d'une  part  de 
valeurs  religieuses  quasi  médiévales  qui  posent  que  le  vrai  chrétien  doit  vivre 
hors  du  monde  et,  d'autre  part,  du  vent  de  néo-stoïcisme  qui  souffle  sur  le 
dernier  quart  du  seizième  siècle  et  qui  se  veut  une  philosophie  de  l'homme 
dans  le  monde,  comme  en  témoignent  le  traité  De  la  constance  de  Juste  Lipse 
ou  le  Discours  de  la  vie  et  de  la  mort  de  Philippe  Du  Plessis-Momay.*"*  Or, 
si  l'on  considère  la  volonté  pédagogique  signifiée  dans  la  "Preface,"  l'aspect 
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éclaté  du  Mespris  ne  résulterait  pas  tant  d'une  maladresse  que  de  la  démons- 
tration objective,  dans  ces  sonnets  où  prime  le  discours  à  la  troisième 
personne,  de  plusieurs  options  idéologiques. 

Le  lieu  de  la  "non-personne" 

Tentant  de  repérer  les  marques  de  la  subjectivité  dans  toute  production  langa- 
gière, il  est  bien  sûr  possible  de  retenir  comme  indice  le  caractère  déictique 
sous-jacent  à  toute  prise  de  parole.  Cependant,  opter  pour  cette  orientation  dans 
le  cadre  d'une  lecture  des  poèmes  rédigés  à  la  troisième  personne  dans  le  Mespris 
serait  déroger  à  un  certain  pacte  proposé  par  le  locuteur.  En  effet,  utilisant  une 
forme  qui  le  place  d'emblée  hors  de  la  situation  d'énonciation,  il  place  son 
discours  sous  le  mode  de  l'objectivité,^^  du  moins  de  l'idée  plus  que  de  l'expres- 
sion lyrique  ou  subjective.  Dans  ce  type  d'énoncé,  la  présence  du  sujet  de 
renonciation  peut  se  voir  avantageusement  repérée  par  l'observation  des  pré- 
suppositions et  connotations  qui  orientent  l'énoncé,  ainsi  que  par  l'examen  de 
l'image  du  destinataire  qu'il  propose.  Par  exemple,  un  titre  tel  que  Vie  et  mort 
correspond  à  une  suite  événementielle  sinon  universelle  dans  l'imaginaire,  du 
moins  commune.  Cependant,  le  titre  du  recueil  de  Chassignet  impose  d'emblée 
un  contenu  connotatif  précis:  poser  le  "mépris  de  la  vie"  implique  l'existence 
d'un  univers  discursif  qui  conçoit  la  vie  comme  un  objet  estimable  contre  lequel 
s'inscrira  le  présent  discours.  Ainsi  en  va-t-il  pour  le  second  versant:  la  "conso- 
lation contre  la  mort"  s'oppose  à  une  conception  négative  de  la  mort. 

La  critique  s'est  déjà  attardée  à  propos  du  Mespris  à  observer  comment 
"le  locuteur  chang[e]  la  connexion  habituelle  entre  le  signifiant  'mort'  et  le 
signifié  'mort'  afin  d'en  adoucir  la  représentation."*^  Néanmoins,  s'il  est  de 
prime  abord  frappant  que  la  mort  soit,  dans  ce  système  renversé,  la  vraie  vie, 
et  la  vie  sur  terre,  une  agonie  éprouvante  (le  sonnet  CLV  du  Mespris  nous 
dit  que  la  vie  de  l'homme  est  "un  ouvrage  inutile"),  il  est  cependant 
remarquable  que  le  transfert  vie  =  mort  /  mort  =  vie  n'est  pas  l'aspect 
sémantique  le  plus  particulier  du  Mespris.  En  fait,  ce  qui  est  connote 
négativement,  ce  n'est  pas  la  vie  en  soi,  qui  est  dans  plusieurs  endroits  du 
recueil  peinte  avec  un  éclat  certain,  mais  c'est  la  vie  de  l'homme: 

Les  poissons  escaillez  aiment  les  moites  eaus, 

[...1 

Les  grillons  babillars  aiment  l'email  des  preaus 

[. . .] 

Bref,  naturellement  chacun  aime  et  desire 
Le  lieu  originel  d'où  sa  naissance  il  tire  [. . .] 
L'homme  seul,  [. . .] 
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Préfère  à  sa  patrie  [le  "ciel  spirituer]  un  long  banissement 

(Mespris,  CCXL) 

et  le  monde  dans  lequel  il  v/r;  en  ce  sens,  le  locuteur  emploiera  à  plusieurs  reprises 
"mondain"  (de  mondanus)  afin  de  qualifier  Thomme:  c'est  contre  celui  qui  vit 
attaché  au  monde,  le  "sot  eshonté  qui  ne  s'estime  [mortel]"  {Mespris, 
LXXXVni),  que  se  dresse  ce  discours-sermon.  Suivant  ce  raisonnement,  non 
seulement  faudrait-il  que  F  homme  vive  "comme  mortel,"  mais  qu'il  vive  comme 
mort,  espérant  constamment  en  "la  seurté  du  port"  {Mespris,  LXVI).  Les  carrés 
regroupés  ici^^  illustrent  de  manière  narrative  ce  cadre  axiologiqueracabre)] 


biens  du  ciel  x            y  biens  de  ce  monde 
[au-  delà]      '^^,y^   lici  -  basK 


contemptus  mondi        ><^       jouissance  (fureur  de 

^^  vivre) 
[mort]  '^  [revenants  (figures  de 

la  danse  macabre)] 

Le  parcours  à  lignes  continues  (de  "biens  de  ce  monde"  vers  "biens  du  ciel") 
indique  sur  un  plan  narratif  le  chemin  de  l'homme  qui  souhaite  atteindre  aux 
biens  du  ciel  (voir  la  note  17  au  sujet  du  parcours  pointillé).  Non  seulement  une 
telle  doctrine  impose-t-elle  de  désirer  la  mort,  mais  elle  implique  que  pour 
accéder  à  l'union  divine,  il  est  nécessaire  de  mourir  au  monde,  de  cesser  d'être 
classé  parmi  les  vivants: 

[. . .]  le  monde  décevant  [. . .] 
[. . .]  chasse  loing  de  soy  ceus,  mourant  en  Dieu, 
Marchent  selon  l'esprit  et  vivent  en  tout  lieu 
Contemplant  nuit  et  jour  l'éternité  promise. 

{Mespris,  CCCXLVIII) 

Pourtant,  ce  discours  n'appelle  pas  le  passage  par  la  mort  pour  atteindre  ce  but. 
En  effet  (et  il  s'agit  d'un  héritage  patristique^^),  le  désir  de  la  mort,  assimilé  au 
martyre  du  Christ,  n'est  plus  une  envie  de  mourir  exprimant  une  volonté 
d'abréger  les  épreuves  terrestres.  Et  sur  ce  point,  il  appartient  au  domaine  de  la 
vérité,  dans  le  Mespris,  que  l'homme  ne  peut  lui-même  se  donner  la  mort  afin 
d'aller  rejoindre  Dieu.  Mourir  ne  se  présente  donc  pas  véritablement  comme  le 
/faire/  à  accomplir  afin  d'atteindre  aux  biens  du  ciel:  c'est  en  fait  une  forme  de 
/vouloir  mourir/  qui  tient  la  place  du  /faire/. 

Toutefois,  sur  le  plan  idéologique,  cette  "certaine  permanence  du 
Moyen  Age  et  du  gothique" ^^  à  la  fin  du  seizième  siècle  se  voit  confrontée. 
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sur  le  fait  que  T homme  ne  détient  pas  de  pouvoir  sur  sa  vie  et  n*est  en  réalité 
qu'un  être  en  attente  d'une  mort  salutaire,  à  une  autre  influence  importante 
qui  sillonne  partout  le  recueil  de  Chassignet:  le  néo-stoïcisme  de  la  fin  du 
seizième  siècle.  De  là  l'impression  que  le  Mespris  renferme  plusieurs  contra- 
dictions. En  effet,  alors  que  les  stoïciens  de  l'Antiquité  "affirment  [. . .]  que 
le  sage  doit  se  donner  la  mort  pour  sauver  sa  liberté,"^^  les  néo-stoïciens, 
même  s'ils  valorisent  le  volontarisme  au  même  titre  que  leurs  maîtres,^^ 
n'accordent  jamais  à  l'homme  le  pouvoir  de  se  donner  la  mort.  Sur  le  plan 
du  suicide,  cette  pensée  se  voit  donc  tronquée  de  la  modalité  de  /pouvoir/ 
qui  lui  est  inhérente: 

liberté  stoïcienne  du  désespéré 


liberté 

stoïcienne 

sans 


/pouvoir  mourir/  /vouloir  mourir/  désespoir 

stoïcisme 
chrétien  et 
contemptus 

desespoir        1  /  \  I       •*     *•      j 

■^  *  /  \  /     situation  du 

/ne  pas  vouloir  mourir/  /ne  pas  pouvoir  mourir/    Mespris 

terme  neutre 


Si  j'ai  barré  le  terme  désespoir  (qui  forme  la  jonction  entre  /vouloir  mourir/  et 
/ne  pas  vouloir  mourir/),  c'est  que  les  stoïciens  chrétiens  (dont  le  Montaigne  du 
chapitre  "Coustume  de  l'Isle  de  Cea"  fait  partie)  considèrent  le  suicide  comme 
un  acte  lâche  et,  bien  évidemment,  hautement  reprehensible.  Ainsi  que  l'écrit 
Philippe  Du  Plessis-Momay  dans  son  Discours  de  la  vie  et  de  la  mort: 

Bien  devons  nous  tascher  de  faire  mourir  nostre  chair  en  nous  et  en  arracher  le  monde, 
mais  de  nous  arracher  du  monde,  il  ne  nous  est  aucunement  permis.  Le  Chrestien  [. . .] 
ne  doit  pas  laschement  fuir  [ceste  vie]. 

S'il  fallait  considérer  avec  modération  l'équation  un  peu  simpliste  mort 
=  vie,  l'équation  vie  =  mort  demande  la  même  attention,  puisque  le  locuteur 
des  sonnets  à  la  troisième  personne  affirme  que  de  "prouffiter  à  tous,  à 
personne  ne  nuire,  /  Parce  qu'il  n'y  a  mort  qui  se  passe  en  martire  /  Hormis 
celle  où  la  vie  est  sans  utilité"  (Mespris,  CCLXXVIII)  est  la  condition  d'une 
mort  sereine.  Ce  discours  s'inscrit  véritablement  contre  celui  sous-entendu 
par  l'aspect  polémique  du  titre  Mespris  de  la  vie.  En  effet,  proposer  de 
mépriser  la  vie  et  avancer  qu'elle  doit  être  utile,  voilà  qui  peut  être  considéré 
comme  une  position  des  plus  inattendue,  voire  contradictoire,  si  l'on  omet 
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de  contextualiser  les  conditions  de  production  du  Mespris.  Il  arrive  donc  de 
rencontrer  chez  Chassignet,  sur  le  mode  de  la  vérité,  un  discours  visant  à 
valoriser  la  vie. 

La  corrélation  de  subjectivité^^ 

C'est  d'ailleurs  la  plupart  du  temps  dans  la  prétendue  authenticité  de  ce  discours 
que  le  locuteur  ira  stratégiquement  puiser  pour  s'allier  ses  allocutaires,  dans  les 
poèmes  articulés  autour  de  la  fonction  conative  (où  prime  l'usage  de  "tu,"  "vous" 
et  "nous").  Mais  avant  de  poursuivre,  voyons  quelle  place  occupe  cet  allocutaire 
en  apparence  absent  dans  les  pièces  qui  tiennent  lieu  d'énoncés  de  vérité. 

La  théorie  de  renonciation  nous  dit  qu'il  suffit  que  le  sujet  énonçant 
avance  des  propositions  sans  marques  déictiques  "pour  que  tout  allocutaire 
soit  soumis  à  la  même  obligation  que  lui:  croire  sans  réserve."^"*  C'est  bien 
ce  que  l'on  peut  observer  dans  l'oeuvre  étudiée,  où  le  lecteur,  afin  de  ne  pas 
être  identifié  ou  délocuté,  c'est-à-dire  celui  dont  on  parle,  le  "fol"  qui  "après 
le  jour  dernier  pense  en  rien  devenir"  (Mespris,  CLXXXIV)  ou  le  "sot 
ignorant  mourant  désespéré"  {Mespris,  CCXI),  qui  croient  l'un  et  l'autre  que 
mort  =  mort,  doit  savoir  que  la  mort  est  en  fait  la  vraie  vie,  et  il  croira  en  cela 
la  seule  parole  du  locuteur:  "Venez  à  gorge  ouverte  en  l'eau  de  mes  discours," 
nous  dit  ce  locuteur  conscient  du  pouvoir  de  sa  parole,  "Puiser  contre  la  mort 
un  asseuré  secours,  /  Remettant  en  DIEU  seul  vostre  unique  espérance" 
{Mespris y  I).  Le  sujet  énonçant  occupe  ici  une  position  forte,  puisqu'il  se 
donne  la  fonction  de  Destinateur,  d'actant  "communiqu[ant]  au  Destinataire- 
sujet  [.  .  .]  l'ensemble  des  valeurs  en  jeu,"^^  et  ce,  dans  le  but  manifeste  de 
l'influencer. 2^  En  ce  sens,  il  est  intéressant  de  constater  de  quelle  manière 
sera  récupéré,  dans  les  pièces  où  prédomine  la  fonction  conative,  le  contenu 
du  discours  tenu  à  la  "non-personne":  certains  cadres  axiologiques  seront 
ainsi  convoqués  tour  à  tour  selon  le  choix  du  destinataire,  évidemment  dans 
le  but  d'efficacité  qui  semble  être  une  caractéristique  fondamentale  de  la 
littérature  baroque:  l'adaptation  au  destinataire.  De  cette  façon,  le  locuteur 
opère  le  transfert  de  la  modalité  du  /devoir/  qui  distingue  les  pièces  rédigées 
à  la  troisième  personne  —  où  le  réfèrent  désigné  est  toujours  en  dehors  de 
l'acte  d'énonciation  et  désigne  les  bases  d'un  /savoir/  —  vers  le  sous-groupe 
qui  nous  intéressera  ici: 

Celuy  tousjours  à  ses  jours  met  la  dernière  main, 
Celuy  franc  des  soucis  du  tardif  lendemain 
N'a  que  faire  du  tems,  mais  le  tems  il  amende. 

{Mespris,  XXVI) 
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Mais  ne  presume  point  d'avancer  ta  carrière 
Ou,  comme  il  te  plaira,  te  tirer  en  arrière: 
La  conduite  du  vent  n'est  pas  en  ton  pouvoir. 

(Mespris,  XXVII) 

En  réitérant  le  carré  ci-haut  illustré,  c'est  évidemment  au  délocuté  du  premier 
tercet  que  le  second  est  destiné:  cette  sorte  de  mise  en  accusation  ou  de  procès 
d'intention  de  l'allocutaire  engendre  des  situations  où  le  locuteur  s'adresse  d'une 
position  de  supériorité  à  son  allocutaire,  posant  son  discours  littéralement  contre 
celui  de  l'autre,  dont  il  suppose  qu'il  "crain[t]"  la  mort  et  que,  "mondain,"  il  vit 
de  "voluptez."  Son  but  est  bien  d'imposer  ici  l'axiologie  du  contemptus  mundv. 
la  "violence  dure"  de  la  mort  est  en  fait  une  voie  pour  se  libérer  du  péché,  et  une 
joie  de  vivre  trop  affichée  est  le  signe  d'une  trop  grande  acceptation  du  monde. 
Cependant,  le  locuteur,  fin  "manipulateur"  (son  rôle  de  Destinateur  prend  ici 
toute  sa  signification),  exploite  le  néo-stoïcisme  comme  philosophie  de  l'homme 
dans  le  monde  et  investit  le  champs  des  valeurs  humanistes  dans  le  seul  but  de 
s'allier  ses  allocutaires. 

L'usage  que  fait  le  locuteur  de  "tu"  ou  de  "vous,"  pronoms  qui  visent 
la  distanciation  des  actants  du  discours,  est  relativement  typé.  Et  il  ne  suit 
pas,  comme  on  pourrait  le  penser  d'une  oeuvre  de  cette  époque  et  de  cette 
inspiration,  le  schéma  allocutoire  asymétrique  non  réciproque,  mais  un 
schéma  symétrique  fondé  sur  la  réciprocité,  où  le  tutoiement  est  synonyme 
de  solidarité,  le  vouvoiement  signifie  distance  sociale. 

Voyons  d'abord  la  relation  interpersonnelle  "je"/"tu,"  relation  qui  vise 
une  certaine  particularisation  du  discours: 

Qu 'est-ce  que  vostre  vie?  une  bouteille  molle 

[. .  .1 

Qu'est-ce  que  vostre  vie?  un  mensonge  frivole 

[. . .] 

Qu'est-ce  que  vostre  vie?  un  tourbillon  rouant 
De  fumiere  [. . .]. 

(Mespris,  XCVin,  je  souligne) 

Desires  tu  sçavoir  à  quoi  je  paragonne 
Le  fuseau  de  tes  ans?  au  saon  blanchissant 
Soufflé  par  un  tuyau  de  paille  jaunissant 
Dont  un  fol  enfançon  ses  compagnons  estonne; 

(Mespris,  XCIX,  je  souligne) 

Ces  extraits  sont  tirés  de  deux  sonnets  qui  se  suivent  dans  le  recueil  (XCVin  et 
XCDC),  ce  qui  rend  le  contraste  encore  plus  évident:  alors  que  dans  le  premier 
(au  "vous"),  le  locuteur  répond  directement  à  la  question  "Qu'est-ce  que  vostre 
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vie?",  dans  le  second  (au  "tu"),  il  demande  à  son  allocutaire  s* il  "desir[e]  [. . .] 
sçavoir"  à  quoi  il  compare  ("paragonne")  sa  vie  ("le  fuseau  de  [ses]  ans"  — 
remarquons  l'utilisation  d'une  métaphore,  qui  implique  une  plus  grande  attention 
portée  à  T allocutaire). 

En  plusieurs  autres  endroits  du  recueil,  il  est  manifeste  que  cette  manière 
—  rapport  d'égalité  plutôt  stratégique  —  vise  à  dissocier  l' allocutaire  de  la 
masse:  le  locuteur  s'adresse  à  un  homme  qui  lui  ressemble,  éclairé,  qui  "tant 
lis  et  vois,"  qui  "tant  de  choses  ois"  {MespriSy  sonnet  non  numéroté,  p.  436). 
Le  lecteur  visé  y  est  distingué  des  mondains,  "pervers  et  malins,"  et, 
justement  pour  ces  raisons,  se  doit  d'être  sensible  à  "l'ineffable  merveille" 
de  Dieu.  Contrairement  au  mondain  ou  au  pécheur,  sa  vie  n'est  pas  que  mort 
(quasi  absence  de  conîemptus  mundï),  mais  lieu  d'accomplissement,  car 
l'homme  de  génie,  même  s'il  est  "hors  du  monde"  —  comme  nous  pouvons 
le  lire  dans  la  "Preface  au  lecteur"^^  —  doit  acquérir  gloire  et  renommée: 
"tout  ce  que  ceste  vie  a  de  plus  convenable,  /  Embrasse  le  et  le  gouste,  [. . .]" 
(MespriSy  XXIII).  Nous  sommes  loin  du  premier  schéma  que  nous  avons 
esquissé  plus  haut  (qui  décrit  le  parcours  des  biens  du  monde  aux  biens  du 
ciel),  et  plus  près  de  l'esprit  d'un  texte  comme  le  De  îranquillitate  animi  de 
Sénèque,  où  il  est  entendu  que  l'homme  doit,  pour  vivre  en  constance, 
accepter  le  monde.  Ne  nous  illusionnons  pas  cependant;  le  locuteur,  malgré 
cet  apparent  accord  avec  les  valeurs  qu'il  propose  à  son  allocutaire,  conserve 
encore  la  position  de  supériorité  qui  lui  est  conférée  par  ce  rôle  de  possesseur 
du  savoir:  "Tu  verras,  dit-il  à  un  certain  Casanat,  non  comme  tu  le  pense 
(MespriSy  LI,  je  souligne),  un  savoir  qui  doit  être  reçu  comme  une  certitude 
indéniable.  Comme  dans  les  pièces  rédigées  autour  de  la  troisième  personne, 
r  allocutaire,  non  plus  afin  de  ne  pas  se  retrouver  dans  la  sphère  du  délocuté, 
mais  pour  éviter  d'être  visé  par  le  propos  tenu,  doit  reconnaître  la  validité 
de  ce  savoir,  comme  il  est  sous-entendu  à  la  fin  du  Mespris,  dans  un  sonnet 
s' adressant  à  un  "[m]al-avisé  Mondain,"  où  le  locuteur-Destinateur  sanc- 
tionne par  avance  la  transformation  opérée  par  la  transmission  de  l'objet 
/savoir/: 

Estant  enfant  du  monde  et  suivant  le  fol  monde, 
Du  monde  environné,  qu'esperois  tu  du  monde 
Que  regret,  repentir,  fascherie,  et  dédain? 

(Mespris,  CCCLXVII) 

Si  l'usage  de  "tu"  vise  la  particularisation  du  discours,  celui  de  "vous," 
pour  sa  part,  a  au  contraire  pour  résultat  d'augmenter  la  distance  entre  le 
locuteur  et  l' allocutaire.  *Tu  ignores  ce  que  je  sais"  peut  signifier  qu'un  autre 
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"il"  le  sait;  mais  "vous  êtes  ignorants"  reste  sans  équivoque. . .  Ceux  que  ce 
pronom  désigne  ne  peuvent  jamais  fuir  la  situation  d'énonciation  dans 
laquelle  ils  sont  impliqués: 

Avortons  mal-heureus  qui,  dez  le  tendre  bers 
Tombez  dans  le  tombeau,  nourriture  des  vers, 
Comme  est  ce  que  V estât  du  monde  vous  contente? 

(Mespris,  CCCXXXIII) 

Car  "vous,"  c*est  "tous  les  autres  sauf  moi,"^»  f^oi  qui  sais  ce  qu'est  le  monde. 
Ainsi,  lorsqu'il  est  adressé  à  des  destinataires  indifférenciés,  l'exercice  de 
ralliement  accompli  par  l'articulation  du  discours  autour  de  "tu"  n'a  plus  cours. 
Notons  enfin  que  l'impression  d'éloignement  fondée  sur  l'utilisation  du  pronom 
"vous"  atteint  un  sommet  inégalé  dans  l'utilisation  d'apostrophes  aussi  sévères 
qu'offensantes;  cette  distance  avait  d'ailleurs  été  établie  dès  le  "Sonnet  premier," 
destiné  à  "VOUS  quiconque  alléchez  des  voluptez  chamelles,"  et  atteint  son 
p2iroxysme  à  travers  cette  joliesse  baroque: 

Hydropiques  enflez  que  le  dypsade  mord, 
Vous  plairez-vous  ainsi  à  boire  votre  mort, 
Traittant  avec  l'enfer  une  ingratte  alliance? 

{Mespris,  CCCLXXI) 

Voyons  maintenant  quel  usage  le  Mespris  de  la  vie  et  consolation  contre 
la  mort  fait  du  pronom  "nous."  Puisque  ce  pronom  place  le  locuteur  au  centre 
de  son  système  de  valeurs,  il  s'avère  donc  possible  de  poser  que  les  poèmes 
qui  en  présentent  un  usage  généralisé  impliquent,  parce  que  le  locuteur  se 
donne  désormais  comme  faisant  partie  du  même  monde  que  ses  allocutaires, 
"la  mise  en  oeuvre  de  négociations  implicites ,"^^  comme  le  porte  à  croire 
cet  extrait  du  "Discours  a  Leonel  Fauche,"  où  prime  la  modération: 

Allons  par  le  milieu,  fuyant  l' extrémité ^ 

Alors  nous  garderons  la  médiocrité. 

Sur  tout  ne  soyons  point  aus  douleurs  immobiles, 

Ne  soyons  pas  aussi  aus  douleurs  trop  faciles. 

Mais  si  nous  nous  monstrous  hommes  en  soupirant, 

Demonstrons  nous  Chrestiens  au  moins  en  modérant 

Nos  ennuis  et  regrets,  [...]. 

(Mespris,  v.  214-219,  p.  422) 

Il  est  manifeste  ici  que  le  stoïcisme  se  voit  refusé  partiellement  au  profit  d'une 
certaine  valorisation  de  la  ferveur  religieuse,  puisque  "contrairement  au  stoï- 
cisme, le  christianisme  n'a  jamais  fait  de  la  souffrance  [. . .]  une  adiaphora,  une 
chose  indifférente."^^  Ainsi,  l'impératif  "Demonstrons  nous  Chrestiens"  illustre 
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véritablement  la  position  modérée  de  ce  stoïcisme  dont  les  enjeux  ont  déjà  été 
schématisés.  En  effet,  nous  avons  vu  que  le  chrétien  doit  /vouloir  mourir/  (au 
sens  de  "mourir  au  monde")  afin  d'échapper  à  Temprise  du  monde;  cependant, 
puisque  dans  le  Mespris,  la  doctrine  du  contemptus  mundi  se  trouve  confrontée 
au  renouveau  du  stoïcisme,  qui  vise  certainement  à  éloigner  l'homme  de  ses 
passions  (dont  fait  évidemment  partie  la  passion  de  l'union  divine),  le  terme  se 
trouvant  à  la  rencontre  de  /vouloir  mourir/  et  de  /ne  pas  vouloir  mourir/  ne  sera 
pas  le  désespoir,  mais  une  sorte  de  flou  idéologique  dont  les  principes  oscillent 
entre  un  contemptus  mundi  où  il  est  nécessaire  de  vivre  et  un  stoïcisme  qui  doit 
fléchir  sa  raison  aux  passions  de  la  foi;  il  faut  vivre  dans  le  monde,  comme  malgré 
soi  "en  modérant  /  Nos  ennuis  et  regrets." 

Toutefois,  ce  propos  nuancé  ne  perdurera  pas  jusqu'à  la  fin  du  Mespris, 
et  la  négociation,  véritable  marchandage  idéologique  ici,  est  bien  ce  qui 
caractérise  l'utilisation  du  pronom  "nous":  le  locuteur  proposera  d'abord  un 
système  de  valeurs  qu'il  partage  avec  son  allocutaire,  pour  ensuite  soutenir, 
sous  le  couvert  de  la  parole  commune,  les  positions  les  plus  radicales  du 
Mespris  telles  que  nous  les  avons  vues  jusqu'ici:  valorisation  de  la  mort  et 
dépréciation  de  la  vie. 

Je  m'attarderai  sur  des  exemples  qui  concernent  l'oeuvre  de  l'homme, 
son  savoir  et  la  gloire  ou  la  renommée  qu'il  peut  en  tirer: 

Par  le  labeur  d'autruy  nos  langui  ssans  espris 
Sont  guidez  et  conduis  à  chose  de  grand  pris 
Qui  nous  donne  par  tout  une  libre  avenue 

Et,  si  nous  surmontons  nostre  imbécillité, 
Nous  avons  assez  tems  pour  rendre  plus  connus 
De  nos  espris  divins  la  magnanimité. 

(Mespris,  LXXVII) 

La  culture  humaniste,  qui  prévalait  encore  au  temps  de  Chassignet  (cet  extrait 
en  témoigne),  soutenait  fermement  que  l'acquisition  de  connaissances  élevait 
l'âme  et  qu'au  contraire,  l'ignorance  constituait  presque  un  vice,  ne  serait-ce  que 
parce  que  ces  connaissances  portent  sur  "l'ineffable  merveille"  de  Dieu.  La 
valeur  du  savoir  de  l'homme  sur  le  monde  n'était  l'objet  d'aucun  doute  et, 
stratégiquement,  notre  locuteur  emprunte  d'abord  plus  volontiers  la  position  d'un 
Louis  le  Roy  qui,  dans  De  la  vicissitude  ou  variété  des  choses  en  l'univers,  dit 
qu'"à  l'exemple  [des  Anciens  et  des  hommes  qui  nous  précèdent]  devons  [. . .] 
travailler  avec  espérance  de  nous  rendre  meilleurs  qu'eux:  aspirans  tousjours  à 
perfection,"^^  que  celle  de  Cornelius  Agrippa  dans  De  la  vanité  de  tout  savoir  et 
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de  V excellence  de  la  parole  de  Dieu  (qui  aurait  pourtant  mieux  concordé  avec 
les  "vérités"  soutenues  dans  Le  mespris). 

Cependant,  une  fois  pénétrée  la  sphère  éthique  de  ses  allocutaires  et  le 
"dialogue"  établi,  il  s'acharnera  à  détruire  ces  certitudes  en  remettant  en 
cause  les  principes  mêmes  dont  il  a  exposé  la  grandeur,  notamment  en  y 
appliquant  le  postulat  de  VEcclésiaste,  dont  l'art  baroque  a  fait  un  leitmotiv: 

Las!  de  quoy  nous  sert  il  que  nos  rares  espris 
Comprenant  des  haus  cieux  la  plaisante  harmonie 
Et  les  cercles  mouvans  de  leur  voûte  infinie? 

(Mespris,  "Oraison  à  Dieu,"  pp.  521-522) 

Un  tel  discours  révèle  certainement  un  parti  pris  contre  T  "orgueil"  des  huma- 
nistes, suivant  directement  la  tendance  des  autorités  religieuses  catholiques  pour 
qui  "la  foi  en  l'homme  est  sacrilège."^^  Dans  un  tel  retournement  des  valeurs 
(par  rapport  à  l'humanisme  chrétien),  l'homme  ne  peut  aspirer  qu'à  une  seule 
chose:  s'être  suffisamment  préparé  à  la  mort,  avoir  su  l'attendre  et  considérer  le 
reste  comme  accessoire.  C'est  dire  qu'une  mort  ainsi  attendue,  espérée,  devra  se 
voir  débarrassée  de  toute  connotation  négative. 

Toujours  en  structurant  son  discours  autour  de  cette  première  personne 
du  pluriel  unificatrice,  le  locuteur  réussira  à  "trafiquer"  son  dire,  et  si  les 
lecteurs  ont  pu  croire  qu'en  s 'intégrant  dans  les  objets  de  son  discours,  il 
l'adoucirait  au  profit  d'une  certaine  acceptation  du  monde,  ils  ont  tôt  fait  de 
s'apercevoir  qu'en  fait  le  "nous"  en  vient  à  servir  de  médiateur  pour  pronon- 
cer le  même  enseignement  que  partout  ailleurs.  L'allocutaire  doit  penser  (et 
dire  lui-même)  ces  vérités:  "nous"  est  devenu  un  "je"  décuplé  à  l'infini: 

Chantons  comme  l'oyseau  du  Méandre  agité, 
Voyant  venir  le  jour  du  trespas  souhaitté. 
Disant  avec  David:  —  ô  mon  Dieu,  mon  attente. 

(Mespris,  "A  Antoine  Huet,  principal  du  college  de  Besançon,"  p.  466). 

L'usage  exemplaires^  de  la  subjectivité  dans  le  Mespris 

Mais  qui  est  ce  "je"  qui  finit  toujours  par  promouvoir  les  valeurs  du  contemptus 
mundi,  malgré  toutes  les  finesses  de  son  argumentation?  Il  est  loin  d'être,  comme 
le  "je"  chez  Montaigne  (pourtant  une  source  constante  pour  Chassignet),  une 
"médiation  pour  connaître  le  monde."^"^  Il  est  en  fait  une  subjectivité  montrée  au 
service  de  l'illustration  (suivant  ainsi  la  volonté  exprimée  dans  la  "Preface  au 
lecteur")  et  le  véhicule  d'un  discours  exemplaire  (la  modalité  du  /devoir/  sur- 
plombe également  cet  aspect  du  Mespris). 
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A  ce  jour,  on  a  considéré  ce  "je"  comme  référant  directement  à  la 
personne  de  Jean-Baptiste  Chassignet.  Dans  sa  thèse  récente  sur  Chassignet, 
Roland  Guillot  soutient  que  lorsqu'il  est  plus  enclin  à  centrer  son  discours 
autour  d'une  subjectivité  forte,  à  parler  de  lui-même,  à  faire  état  des  fluctua- 
tions de  son  âme,  de  sa  foi,  ce  "je"  forme  le  "double  inversé"  d'un  autre, 
"idéal"^^  qui  a  pour  rôle  de  dispenser  un  enseignement  en  forme  de  sermon. 
Il  me  paraît  sinon  douteux,  du  moins  discutable  que  l'auteur  de  cette  thèse, 
qui  accorde  par  ailleurs  autant  de  crédit  au  génie  créateur  (il  nous  dit  que  le 
poète,  "créateur  de  métaphores"  est  "vraiment  démiurge"^^),  s'acharne  à 
débusquer  les  mécanismes  inconscients  qui  auraient  fait  surgir  ces  deux 
modalités  d'un  même  sujet  de  renonciation  (dont  le  "moi,"  évidemment, 
serait  "clivé"^^),  au  lieu  de  relier  cette  exposition  d'une  subjectivité  à  la 
volonté  de  Chassignet  d'illustrer  son  propos.  Pourtant,  il  est  clair  que  les 
nombreux  modèles  mis  à  profit  par  cet  auteur,  religieux  ou  autres,  simples 
influences  ou  parcours  nettement  calqués,  contribuent  à  la  construction 
d'uTiQ  persona  typiquement  littéraire  et  non  à  l'expression  d'un  quelconque 
moi  original  ou  artiste:  on  semble  avoir  oublié  qu'à  la  Renaissance  la 
singularité  du  poète  tire  son  origine  d'un  "moi  construit,"  forme  d' "exhibi- 
tion rhétorique  de  soi."^^ 

Cette  "exhibition"  est  à  rattacher  spécifiquement,  dans  le  Mespris  de  la 
vie  et  consolation  contre  la  mort,  à  l'usage  de  Vexemplum  dans  le  sermon 
religieux:  en  effet,  à  la  fin  du  seizième  siècle,  sous  l'influence  du  prêche 
réformé,  cette  pratique  a  évolué  vers  l'emploi  de  "l'histoire  individuelle" 
comme  référence  à  "l'enseignement  spirituel"^^:  "le  récit  de  l'expérience 
individuelle  vise  ainsi  à  créer  les  conditions  d'une  expérience  analogue  pour 
autrui.'"*^  De  plus,  il  est  remarquable  que  cette  stratégie  ne  soit  pas  unique 
à  Chassignet:  Ignace  de  Loyola  avait  déjà  rédigé  certaines  parties  de  ses 
Exercices  spirituels  à  la  première  personne.  Ainsi,  l'auteur  des  Exercices  ne 
tient  pas  compte  de  l'identité  réelle  de  son  lecteur:  il  exige  qu'il  reconnaisse 
avoir  commis  de  "grands"  et  "nombreux"  péchés: 

Lorsque j«  me  réveillerai,  j'éloignerai  de  mon  esprit  toute  autre  pensée,  pour  m'occuper 
de  suite  du  sujet  que  je  dois  méditer  dans  le  premier  Exercice  qui  se  fait  au  milieu  de  la 
nuit,  m 'excitant  à  la  confession  de  mes  péchés,  si  grands  et  si  nombreux, 

comme  le  locuteur  du  Mespris  le  fera  à  son  tour  dans  l'introduction  d'un  poème 
rédigé  à  la  première  personne,  la  "Synderese  a  Dieu  tout-puissant"  {Mespris,  p. 
117),  "propre  à  tous  ceus  qui,  mordus  en  leur  conscience  et  touchez  du  repenti 
de  leur  fautes,  se  retournent  à  la  miséricorde  de  Dieu": 
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Depuis  le  gouffre  obscur 
De  mes  ennuis,  au  fort  de  tant  d'alarmes, 
Je  veux  enfler  de  sanglos  et  de  larmes 
Et  mes  yeus  et  mon  cueur; 

(Mespris,  "Synderese  a  Dieu  tout-puissant,"  p.  1 17). 

Le  lecteur  du  Mespris  est  donc  placé  devant  une  oeuvre  qui  n'hésite  pas 
à  doubler  le  point  de  vue,  afin  de  rendre  compte  de  la  multiplicité  du  monde 
et  de  ses  mouvements  divers,  selon  l'un  des  fondements  du  baroque:  cette 
composition  répond  ainsi  directement  aux  principes  de  variété,  d'ornement 
et  de  recherche  artistique  capables  d'exciter  la  foi  et  la  passion.  Un  court 
aperçu  d'une  autre  "Synderese"  (Mespris,  p.  192)  nous  aidera  à  saisir  cette 
sorte  de  glissement  énonciatif: 

Note  introductive 

CESTE  SYNDERESE  fait  voir  à  l'oeil  en  quelle  confusion  languit  le  pécheur  qui,  se 
deffiant  de  la  miséricorde  du  père  celeste  adresse  sa  plainte  aus  hommes,  ausquels  il 
n'y  a  ny  constance  ny  salut. 

1 .  N'est-il  pas  malheureux 

Qui  tourmenté  d'une  forte  détresse, 
N'espère  rien  au  fort  de  la  tristesse 
Qu'un  trespas  rigoureus  (v.  33-36)? 

2.  Ainsi  de  sa  fureur 

Prend  son  repos  le  troublé  frénétique, 
Ainsi  se  plaît  le  cerveau  fantastique 
De  nourrir  son  erreur  (v.  53-56). 

Les  extraits  1  et  2  forment  en  fait  des  interventions  du  locuteur  tel  que  nous 
l'avons  vu  jusqu'ici  dans  le  corps  même  du  discours  de  celui  dont  il  parle,  le 
"pécheur,"  et  réitèrent  la  distance  établie  dès  la  note  introductive.  De  la  même 
manière,  si  l'homme  doit  /vouloir  mourir/,  il  ne  doit  pas  inévitablement  désirer 
la  mort  pour  atteindre  à  l'union  divine,  suivant  l'application  la  plus  stricte  au 
christianisme  de  la  théorie  platonicienne.  C'est  pourtant  ce  que  fait  le  locuteur 
de  cette  "Synderese"  (le  sujet  "exemplaire,"  montré)  en  interpellant  la  "Parque" 
ou  la  "Mort"  à  son  secours.  Le  sens  de  "malheureux,"  que  l'on  doit  prendre  ici 
dans  son  acception  presque  esthétique  de  "médiocre,"  est  également  à  rapprocher 
du  "fol"  ou  "sot  ignorant"  que  nous  avons  rencontré  plus  tôt.  Ces  qualificatifs 
s'appliquaient  bien  sûr  à  l'homme  qui  ne  croit  pas  ou  qui  ne  "sait"  pas  les 
"vérités"  énoncées  à  plusieurs  reprises  par  le  locuteur  principal,  signifiant  qu'une 
forme  de  /vouloir  mourir/  (dans  un  contemptus  mundi  que  le  substrat  néo-stoïcien 
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dégage  de  T obligation  de  mourir,  même  seulement  de  "mourir  au  monde**)  se 
substitue  au  /faire/  ("mourir**),  puisque  Dieu  seul  a  le  /pouvoir/  de  donner  la  mort. 
Dans  Textrait  2,  un  vocabulaire  pseudo-médical  —  "fureur,**  "frénétique,** 
"cerveau  fantastique**  —  se  voit  affublé  d*une  connotation  morale  ("nourrir  son 
erreur**):  n* oublions  pas  que  selon  le  système  développé  dans  les  poèmes  à  la 
"non-personne,**  le  /savoir/  s*  articule  autour  de  la  modalité  du  /devoir/. 

Et  en  quoi  ce  second  sujet  de  renonciation  "erre**-t-il?  Sa  prière  s*a- 
dresse  non  pas  à  Dieu,  mais  à  des  hommes  —  ses  "chers  amis**  —  il  ne 
demande  pas  le  salut  de  Dieu,  mais  celui  d*une  mort  dénuée  de  tout  sens 
chrétien  (la  "Parque**).  Or  il  est  frappant,  à  la  lecture  d*une  recommandation 
que  le  locuteur  principal  adresse  à  un  "MORTEL**  au  sonnet  CXXXV,  qu*il 
dirige  son  discours  spécifiquement  vers  cet  autre  sujet  de  renonciation  du 
Mespris: 

Fonde  en  DIEU  seulement,  estimant  vanité 
Tout  ce  qui  ne  te  rend  plus  sçavant  et  plus  sage. 

Comme  nous  Tavons  vu  plus  tôt,  le  locuteur  de  la  "Synderese,**  le  "pécheur,** 
place  son  attente  dans  un  sujet  opérateur  (ou  actant  chargé  de  le  conjoindre  à 
1* objet- valeur  "mort**)  autre  que  Dieu:  il  ne  "fonde**  pas  "en  Dieu  seulement**: 
c*est  donc  à  lui  que  s*adressent  les  deux  vers  cités  plus  haut. 

A  la  manière  d*un  récit,  et  après  de  multiples  oscillations  et  variations 
(concentrées,  comme  V exemplum  dans  le  sermon,  à  la  fin  du  recueil),  le  "je** 
pécheur  finira  par  se  convertir  aux  "vérités**  et  impératifs  du  locuteur 
principal  (ce  "je**  incame  en  fait  le  "tu**  de  plusieurs  sonnets)  et  mettra  son 
attente  en  Dieu;  ainsi  son  discours  sera-t-il  formulé  sous  forme  de  prière: 
plusieurs  sonnets  posent  un  sujet  d*état  en  conjonction  avec  le  mal,  implorant 
Dieu  de  Ten  défaire.  A  la  fin  de  cette  "histoire,**  r"Oroison  a  dieu  tout-puis- 
sant,** dernier  sonnet  du  Mespris,  résoud  le  parcours  tracé  plus  haut  (des 
"bien  de  ce  monde'*  [ici-bas]  aux  "biens  du  ciel**  [au-delà],  en  passant  par  le 
rejet  du  monde  ou  contempîus  mundi  [mort]).  Mais  Ton  connaissait  dès  le 
début  du  recueil,  comme  une  thèse  de  départ,  ce  dénouement  en  forme  de 
conversion.  En  effet,  on  remarquera,  et  j*achèverai  cette  étude  sur  ce  com- 
mentaire un  peu  opportuniste,  que  Chassignet  réussit  à  conjoindre  un  modèle 
religieux  à  un  modèle  de  persona  poétique,  justifiant  ainsi  le  caractère 
sombre  du  poète  mélancolique  et  solitaire  (suivant  le  modèle  pétrarquiste) 
par  la  nécessité  de  rester  hors  du  monde: 

Oui,  C'est  Chassignet  tant  amoureus  jadis. 
Jadis  si  près  du  monde  et  loing  de  Paradis, 
Qui  vit  encore  au  monde  et  du  monde  se  fâche. 
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Il  n'est  pas  deffendu  au  pécheur  se  sentir 

Sous  un  visage  gay  un  juste  repentir. 

Le  vray  remord  du  cueur  au  cueur  mesme  se  cache. 

(Mespris,  "Oroison  a  dieu  tout-puissant,") 

Le  fait  est  que  la  doxa  littéraire,  par  sa  valorisation  du  tempérament  mélancolique, 
"allait  directement  à  rencontre  de  l'enseignement  traditionnel  de  l'Église  ro- 
maine représentant  VacediaP-  comme  un  péché  capital,'"*^  le  retrait  du  monde  et 
l'abandon  de  l'être  à  la  passion  comme  autant  de  maux  à  combattre  pour  une 
Église  qui  entretenait  des  liens  politiques  fermes  avec  le  pouvoir."^  C'est  entre 
autres  raisons  pour  affirmer  cette  position  que  le  christianisme  de  la  fin  du 
seizième  siècle  a  pu  prendre  des  allures  stoïciennes. 

Chassignet,  dans  sa  "Preface,"  nous  dit  de  son  oeuvre  que  ses  "tissures" 
sont  "si  mal  jointes  et  unies  que  les  liaisons  et  coustures  y  parroissent  comme 
les  veines,  les  nerfs,  et  les  os  dans  un  cors  maigre,  have  et  deffait"  (Mespris, 
p.  17).  A  cette  piètre  (et  presque  triviale)  opinion  qu'il  a  de  son  travail,  nous 
pourrions  aisément  rétorquer  que  par  les  diverses  stratégies  discursives  qu'il 
a  su  mettre  en  place  en  s' assurant  que  toutes  les  positions  énonciatives  y 
soient  occupées  et  en  doublant  le  point  de  vue  afin  de  répondre  aux  principes 
baroques  de  variété,  d'ornement  et  d'appel  à  la  passion,  son  Mespris  jouit 
d'une  valeur  de  persuasion  presque  à  toute  épreuve.  Il  le  fallait  bien, 
puisqu'il  se  trouverait  sûrement  devant  son  livre  quelque  esprit  plus  libre 
pour  lui  remettre  avec  Montaigne  que  "toutes  les  opinions  du  monde  en  sont 
là,  que  le  plaisir  est  nostre  but  [...];  autrement,  on  les  chasseroit  d'arrivée, 
car  qui  escouteroit  celuy  qui  pour  sa  fin  establiroit  notre  peine  et  mesaise?'"*^ 
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Summary:  During  his  imprisonment  for  the  murder  of  Gabriel  Spencer  in 
1598,  Ben  Jonson  converted  to  the  outlawed  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
for  the  next  12  years  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  recusant  status.  Jonson 's 
biography  and  the  historical  documents  treating  conversion  and  recusancy 
offer  evidence  of  the  importance  Jonson  placed  on  codified  religion,  and 
provide  a  distinctly  religious  context  for  much  of  what  has  long  been  assumed 
to  be  an  exclusively  classically-based  secular  ethics  operating  in  his  writing. 

Mention  of  Jonson's  conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism  in  biographical 
and  critical  writings  is  usually  brief.  Drummond  records  it  in  one 
sentence  or  so,  and  even  modem  scholars  like  Herford  and  the  Simpsons  and 
David  Riggs  make  the  event  appear  rashly  spontaneous,  particularly  given 
the  fact  that  Jonson*s  imprisonment  (during  which  the  conversion  took  place) 
lasted  only  a  few  weeks.  Often  at  issue  is  the  question  of  Jonson's  motivation 
for  the  conversion,  and  answers  are  bound  by  conjecture.  Matters  of  choice 
in  faith  and  religion  are  necessarily  shaped  by  intellect,  intuition,  and 
emotion,  and  we  walk  on  shaky  ground  when  we  attempt  to  enter  a  person's 
mind  and  soul  with  the  purpose  of  finding  objective  reasons  for  highly 
subjective  actions.  Nonetheless,  factors  surrounding  the  conversion,  namely, 
Jonson 's  acquaintance  with  the  English  legal  system  and  the  strictures 
binding  priests  in  the  act  of  converting,  bear  heavily  on  the  event  and  call 
into  serious  question  the  common  notion  that  Jonson  acted  irrationally  or 
entirely  out  of  fear  of  punishment  in  the  afterlife.  Further,  the  penalties  for 
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violating  the  Elizabethan  state  religion  were  such  that  Jonson's  choice  to 
convert  stands  as  an  important  reminder  that  not  all  choices  made  by  artists 
of  the  day  were  prompted  by  political  or  social  ambition. 

By  early  1 596,  Jonson  had  severed  ties  with  the  bricklaying  profession 
and  had  entered  the  world  of  the  theatre  itself,  embarking  on  a  new  life 
following  the  1592  closing  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council  because  of  riots 
and  a  serious  outbreak  of  the  plague  from  1592  to  1594  in  and  around 
London.  Jonson  first  connected  with  the  theatre  as  an  actor  (likely  as 
Hieronimo  in  Kyd's  The  Spanish  Tragedy),  then  as  a  playwright  bound  to 
Henslowe,  and  managed  to  bring  the  bravado  and  aggression  of  the  Flanders 
battlefield  to  London  by  killing  one  of  Henslowe's  promising  actors,  Gabriel 
Spencer,  in  a  sword  fight  on  September  22,  1598. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  Jonson  had  become  acquainted  with  prison  life 
courtesy  of  his  involvement  in  the  writing  of  The  Isle  of  Dogs.  The  Privy 
Council  had  proclaimed  the  play  politically  threatening,  "containing  very 
seditious  and  slanderous  matter,"  and  ordered  imprisonment  for  any  persons 
involved  with  it  who  could  be  found.  The  likely  co-author,  Thomas  Nashe, 
managed  to  flee,  but  Jonson,  along  with  actors  Robert  Shaw  and  Gabriel 
Spencer,  landed  in  Marshalsea  Prison.  On  their  release  in  October  1597, 
Jonson  saw  production  of  The  Case  is  Altered  and,  in  1598,  of  Every  Man 
in  His  Humour.  Spencer's  murder,  however,  took  Jonson  from  the  stage  to 
the  jail  once  again.  He  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  and  soon  after  put  his 
classical  education  to  use  by  pleading  benefit  of  clergy.  To  Camden's 
training,  then,  Jonson  owed  literally  far  more  than  "All  that  [he  was]  in  arts, 
[and]  all  that  [he  knew]"  (Epigrams  XIV:  1-2).*  The  ancient  plea  held  that 
a  convict  could  be  released  if  he  were  able  to  sight  read  and  translate  a 
passage  from  Scripture  in  Latin,  a  practice  that  had  once  provided  exclusive 
protection  from  prosecution  for  the  clergy,  who  were  the  only  people  who 
could  have  received  the  education  necessary  for  the  task. 

Before  his  release,  however,  Jonson  made  the  baffling  decision  to 
convert  formally  to  Roman  Catholicism,  a  religion  that  had  been  outlawed 
in  England.  As  Drummond  records  the  event,  Jonson  was  "almost  at  the 
gallows"  for  Spencer's  murder, 

Then  he  took  his  religion  by  trust,  of  a  priest  who  visited  him  in  prison.  Thereafter  he 
was  twelve  years  a  papist  (Conv.  244-46). 

As  an  actor  and  playwright,  Jonson  had  already  aligned  himself  with  a  social 
set  that  lacked  respectability;  as  a  convicted  seditious  writer  and  a  murderer. 
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moreover,  he  had  established  himself  as  a  political  threat  in  the  eyes  of  the 
court.  To  add  to  this  status  the  label  "papist"  was,  to  say  the  least,  imprudent, 
or  so  it  would  appear.  By  this  time,  the  English  government  had  become  so 
efficient  in  prosecuting  recusants  that  the  office  of  the  Exchequer  had 
established  a  special  bureau  for  tabulating  and  collecting  fines.  Government 
spies  had  also  established  contacts  with  informers  who  could  claim  as  a  prize 
up  to  one-third  of  a  fine  in  the  event  of  a  recusant's  conviction,  whose  penalty 
could  include  increased  taxes  and  rents  that  accrued  during  a  jail  sentence.^ 
Jonson  could  hardly  afford  a  costly  demonstration  of  conscience  at  the  time: 
he  was  branded  and  destitute  on  his  release  from  Newgate  and,  further,  had 
the  welfare  of  his  wife  to  consider,  even  if  he  had  been  voluntarily  away 
from  her  in  his  pursuit  of  theatrical  success.  These  difficult  circumstances 
underscore  the  importance  of  this  highly  personal  choice. 

By  the  time  of  Jonson's  conversion,  the  Elizabethan  religious  commu- 
nity had,  for  almost  40  years,  lived  with  the  important  Supremacy  Act  (April 
1559)  that  restored  the  monarch  as  the  head  of  the  church.  This  document 
was  followed  shortly  by  the  strict  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  called  for  fines 
and  imprisonment  of  noncomformists.  Together,  these  civil  acts  set  forth 
without  doubt  the  Crown's  desire  to  control  —  if  not  rid  itself  of —  political 
threats  thought  to  characterize  affiliates  of  extra- Anglican  sects,  both  Prot- 
estant and  Roman  Catholic.^  By  the  1570  Papal  bull  Regnans  in  Excelsis  of 
Pope  Pius  V,  Elizabeth  was  formally  marked  for  deposition  and  excommu- 
nicated from  Rome  and,  by  implication,  from  friendly  relations  with  Roman 
Catholic  countries.  While  it  was  clearly  the  Pope's  intent  either  to  force 
Elizabeth  back  into  conformity  with  Rome  or  to  incite  English  Catholics  to 
civil  disobedience  or  rebellion,  the  Bull,  in  the  words  of  the  Catholic  King 
Philip  II  of  Spain,  served  to  "exacerbate  things  there  and  drive  the  Queen 
and  her  friends  the  more  to  oppress  and  persecute  the  few  good  Catholics 
remaining  in  England.'"* 

It  became  an  act  of  treason  to  suggest  that  the  Queen  was  a  heretic  and 
became  outrightly  illegal  to  associate  with  a  Catholic  priest.  Recusancy  was 
punishable  in  civil  court  and  carried  a  stiff  fme  that  had  grown  by  1581  to  a 
staggering  £20  per  lunar  month.^  In  addresses  from  English  pulpits  came 
edicts  banning  the  use  of  rosary  beads,  prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  auricular 
confession  and  penance  in  Lent,  even  making  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  on 
entering  a  church  building.^  In  1585,  five  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Jesuits 
in  England,  the  official  "Act  against  Jesuits  and  seminarists"  (27  Eliz.,  cap. 
2)  gave  all  Catholic  clerics  40  days  from  the  end  of  the  current  Parliament 
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to  leave  England^  While  Elizabeth's  formal  injunctions  did  not  kill  Catho- 
licism, they  did  force  it  underground.  Mass  could  not  be  said  in  a  public  or 
ecclesiastical  building  without  fear  of  arrest,  and  Catholics  were  even  forced 
to  bury  their  dead  at  night  if  they  wished  to  avoid  being  refused  burial 
altogether  by  the  conformist  Protestant  clergymen  who  superintended  the 
cemeteries.^ 

It  was  a  criminal  offense  to  engage  the  company  of  a  priest,  and  that 
Jonson's  encounter  occurred  in  prison  makes  the  already  complicated  pro- 
cess of  conversion  even  more  complex.  Legal  strictures  had  forced  most 
Catholic  conversions  underground,  and  most  priests  of  the  time  were  told  to 
change  their  clothing  —  even  their  names  —  frequently  to  avoid  discovery. 
On  arrival  at  the  house  of  a  Catholic  who  had  gathered  prospective  converts, 
the  priest  was  expected  to  make  arrangements  for  an  exchange  with  another 
priest,  so  that  no  one  man  could  be  identified  in  the  line  of  his  work.  To  make 
even  these  requirements  seem  less  legal  dodges  than  necessities  for  the 
spiritual  success  of  the  conversion  process,  converts  were  to  be  told  that  their 
spiritual  progress  would  be  enhanced  by  regular  contact  with  different 
confessors.^  Jonson's  conversion,  by  virtue  of  its  setting,  was  actually  more 
daring  than  what  other  priests  and  converts  understood  as  a  courageous  act.  ^^ 
This  was  the  group  with  which  Jonson  chose  to  align  himself.  And  while 
(save  for  a  few  explicitly  "Catholic"  poems)  Jonson  did  not  make  public 
issue  of  his  Roman  Catholicism,  neither  did  he  ever  attempt  to  conceal  it.  In 
fact,  he  maintained  membership  in  the  Roman  church  for  twelve  years  — 
including  a  period  of  Jacobean  court  employment  (1606)  during  which  he 
(and  for  a  time,  his  wife)  were  under  formal  recusancy  charges.^* 

The  question  of  salvation  is,  of  course,  a  component  in  religious  deci- 
sions, and  Jonson 's  circumstances  at  the  time  would  certainly  have  brought 
the  issues  of  death  and  judgment  into  focus.  But  to  explain  —  perhaps 
dismiss  —  the  conversion  to  Catholicism  as  the  result  only  of  psychological 
distress  (or  even  fear)  is  to  overlook  not  only  these  conditions  for  professing 
Catholicism,  but  some  serious  theological  and  ethical  issues  both  on  Jonson 's 
part  and  that  of  the  priest.  The  detailed  nature  of  the  Catholic  conversion 
process  was  designed  to  curb  spontaneity  and  made  a  thoughtless  or  insin- 
cere move  to  Catholicism  very  difficult.  Further,  as  we  will  see,  it  was 
possible  (in  serious  cases  involving  pending  death)  for  a  person  to  receive 
absolution  from  a  Catholic  priest  without  formal  affiliation  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  Jonson  was  not  trying  to  "have  it  both  ways,"  so  to  speak, 
by  choosing  affiliation  freely  just  in  case  salvation  was  granted  only  to 
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Roman  Catholics.  A  Catholic  priest  would  have  seen  the  murder  charge  (and 
its  accompanying  penalty)  as  sufficient  grounds  to  judge  Jonson's  situation 
very  serious,  indeed  life-threatening.  Knowledge  of  the  benefit  of  clergy  plea 
carried  with  it  no  assurance  that  it  would  be  effected;  and  Jonson  did  not 
need  formal  conversion  to  gain  absolution.  His  choice  to  convert  to  the 
Roman  Church  cannot  be  explained  as  the  result  of  fear  alone. 

Jonson's  assignment  to  Newgate  and  subsequent  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey 
in  1598  was,  without  minimizing  its  seriousness,  not  a  new  experience. 
Prison  conditions  at  the  time  were  generally  deplorable,  and  the  English 
courts  were  not  known  for  their  generosity  and  graciousness  towards  mur- 
derers, especially  those  admittedly  guilty.  But  Jonson  could  find  some 
comfort  and  hope  for  freedom  in  the  old  benefit  of  clergy  plea  that  remained 
on  the  legal  books.  There  was  no  guarantee  that  invoking  the  plea  would 
translate  into  freedom,  but  Jonson  was  as  qualified  as  any  to  try  it.  The  usual 
text  of  the  "neck  verse,"  the  Miserere  (Psalm  51),  moreover,  was  well- 
known,  thanks,  at  least  in  part,  to  his  friend  Nashe's  citation  in  The  Unfortun- 
ate Traveller  (1594).^^  He  was  not,  in  other  words,  without  any  hope  that  he 
might  leave  the  Old  Bailey  chastened  and  censured,  but  nonetheless  alive. 

Provided  he  were  successful  in  invoking  the  benefit  of  clergy  plea,  the 
chances  were  quite  good  that  he  would  survive  the  trial,  and  so  his  decision 
to  convert  to  Catholicism  was  made  with  a  view  to  his  life,  not  his  death.  In 
his  study  of  the  intellectual  struggles  of  English  Catholics,  Kenneth  Camp- 
bell rightly  notes  that  "while  fear  might  represent  a  first  step  towards 
religious  conversion  it  did  not  necessarily  have  to  lead  one  to  Catholicism," 
and  that  "personal  fear,  while  an  important  part  of  many  conversions,  is 
simply  too  simplistic  in  most  cases"  to  suffice  as  a  complete  explanation.^^ 
In  fact,  "complete  explanations"  do  not  really  exist,  because  the  highly 
personal  nature  of  the  decision  itself  lies  beyond  reason.  The  questions  that 
can  be  answered  are  those  of  the  "type"  of  Catholicism  to  which  Jonson 
subscribed  and  the  manner  in  which  he  formally  professed  the  faith. 

Surrounding  the  occasion  is  the  matter  of  a  formidable  number  of 
English  Catholics  —  lay  and  clerical  —  who  were  not  in  accord  with  the 
aggressive  and  divisive  policies  of  Cardinal  Allen  and  the  prominent  Jesuit 
Father  Robert  Persons.^"*  There  was,  in  fact,  no  demonstrable  unity  in  the 
English  Catholic  community,  and  this  factionalism,  as  it  were,  permitted 
multiple  "ways"  in  which  one  could  be  (and  become)  a  Catholic.  From  the 
time  of  Allen's  Admonition^  a  central  point  of  contention  was  of  whether  or 
not  a  Catholic  could  remain  in  good  standing  with  the  Church  and  yet  remain 
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a  loyal  subject  of  the  Queen.  One  answer  to  the  question  appeared  in  a  1594 
pamphlet  by  a  priest  named  Thomas  Wright.  The  tract,  whose  title  asks, 
"Whether  catholics  in  England  might  take  up  arms  to  defend  their  country 
against  the  Spaniards,"'^  asserted  that  one  indeed  could  hold  loyalty  to  both 
church  and  state. 

By  demonstrating  that  Spain  had  failed  to  preserve  (much  less 
strengthen)  the  Catholic  Church  in  England,  and  that  it  had  actually  used  its 
"religious"  pursuits  in  the  New  World  to  strengthen  its  temporal  position, 
Wright  openly  defied  ecclesiastical  edicts  to  oppose  Queen  Elizabeth.  This 
priest,  whose  aim  it  was  to  find  a  middle  way  between  London  and  Rome  in 
the  battle  for  tolerance,  was  the  most  likely  agent  of  Jonson's  conversion. ^^ 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  Jonson  would  have  been  so  impudent  (if  not 
foolhardy)  to  call  for  any  priest  of  an  outlawed  church  as  he  neared  the  time 
when  the  gallows  could  have  been  activated.  Before  any  formal  discussion 
of  a  conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism,  Wright  and  Jonson  had  first  to 
become  friends.  The  priest's  own  experiences  and  writings  made  him  a  very 
suitable  advisor  to  a  man  open  to  approaches  to  religion  that  did  not  preclude 
treason. 

Wright  was  bom  in  1561  into  a  recusant  family  and  left  England  at  age 
16  to  study  for  the  Catholic  priesthood  at  Douai,  a  continental  haven  for 
English  seminarians.  After  a  year  there,  followed  by  a  year  at  the  English 
College  (Rome),  Wright  was  admitted  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  February 
1580.  After  completing  the  Jesuit  course  of  studies,  Wright  was  ordained  a 
priest,  and  took  his  first  assignments  as  a  teacher  (primarily  of  rhetoric  and 
"controversies")  in  Jesuit  schools  in  continental  Europe.  After  less  than  a 
year  as  an  ordained  Jesuit,  however,  Wright  grew  increasingly  annoyed  at 
not  being  granted  an  English  missionary  appointment,  and  came  near  dis- 
missal in  1594  until  Father  Robert  Persons,  S.J.,  assigned  him  to  teach 
"controversies"  at  Valladolid,  a  task  that  he  completed  with  high  success.  At 
Valladolid,  he  composed  the  tract  in  support  of  English  Catholics  taking  arms 
against  Catholic  Spain. 

The  text  of  the  tract  itself,  though  relatively  brief,  is  good  evidence  of 
Wright's  considerable  skill  as  a  rhetorician  —  a  trait  that  would  have  been 
well  noted  by  Jonson.  In  arguing  that  Catholics  are  virtually  bound  to  take 
arms  against  Spain,  Wright  stated: 

If  you  shall  not  take  armes,  you  expose  your  selves  to  the  danger  of  death,  as  well  on 
the  part  of  the  English,  who  will  reckon  you  a  betrayer  of  your  country,  as  on  the  part 
of  the  Spanyards,  who  will  kill  you  as  a  protestant.  You  will  see  your  father,  your  brother. 
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your  son,  your  cousin,  your  friend,  wallowing  in  his  own  blood,  breathing  out  his  last 
in  his  wounds,  taken  off  by  death.  You  will  behold  your  wife,  your  mother,  your 
daughter,  to  be  violated,  polluted,  defiled  before  your  eyes  .  . .  wherefore  death  it  self 
would  be  more  pleasant  to  you  than  your  life. 

Very  much  to  the  point  of  Jonson's  conversion,  however,  is  Wright's 
carefully  crafted  argument  about  England's  future  monarchs,  which 
concludes: 

Since  the  queen  doth  not  dye  in  England,  who  therefore  succeedeth  her  shall  be  certainly 
a  catholic,  or  will  permit  us  to  live  catholicly:  of  which  thing  many  reasons  may  be 
produced;  as  well  because  it  is  very  uncertain  who  succeeds,  there  is  none  but  seeth  every 
one  of  the  pretenders  will  try  all  ways  to  bring  the  catholics  to  their  sides. 

Wright's  loyalist  work  in  the  cause  of  English  Catholics  put  him  in  open 
opposition  to  mainstream  Jesuit  political  views,  however,  and  he  voluntarily 
removed  himself  from  the  Society  in  1595,  choosing  to  work  as  a  secular 
priest.  Following  publication  of  the  tract,  Wright  surrendered  himself 
publicly  to  Essex's  secretary,  Anthony  Bacon,  in  what  was  a  first  attempt  at 
gaining  tolerance  —  if  not  support  —  of  loyalist  Catholics  in  the  English 
legal  system.  The  situation  did  not  work  out  smoothly,  though.  First 
sentenced  to  almost  nominal  confinement  at  the  Dean  of  Westminster's 
home,  where  he  continued  to  write  "controversies,"  Wright  was  sent  first  to 
Gatehead,  then  to  Bridewell  in  1597.  This  is  a  particularly  important  period, 
for  it  was  during  this  incarceration  that  he  completed  the  manuscript  of  his 
lengthy  The  Passions  of  the  Minde  in  Generally  for  which  Jonson  composed 
a  commendatory  poem. 

Wright  could  bring  to  Jonson  an  intelligent  perspective  in  which  Cath- 
olicity and  English  citizenship  were  not  mutually  exclusive.  Essentially,  he 
could  present  the  possibilities  of  Catholic  conversion  without  the  treasonous 
politics  that  often  characterized  the  work  of  many  of  his  fellow  Catholic 
priests.  By  relegating  seditious  political  overtones  of  Catholic  affiliation  to 
the  realm  of  those  activists  who  saw  the  church  and  the  crown  as  incompati- 
ble institutions,  Wright  could  dismiss  any  questions  of  national  loyalty  and 
focus  on  matters  of  spirituality.  Wright  had  already  established  himself  in 
Catholic  orthodoxy,  and  by  his  choice  to  relinquish  his  identity  as  Jesuit  in 
order  to  work  for  the  Church  in  England,  showed  himself  as  aligned  with  the 
mission  of  the  Church  even  when  he  could  not  accept  the  divisive  temporal 
politics  of  the  Society  and  the  Pope.  The  Catholicism  that  Jonson  learned 
from  Wright  was  orthodox,  but  not  unpatriotic. 
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Unlike  most  Catholic  priests  of  the  day,  Wright  enjoyed  extraordinary 
freedom  and  was  permitted  travel  in  and  around  the  city  because  of  his 
loyalist  stance.  Out  on  daily  parole,  Wright  visited  Jonson  in  prison  and  went 
about  the  work  of  securing  Jonson's  soul  for  Rome  in  a  rather  programmed 
fashion.  Aside  from  the  shared  experience  of  incarceration,  and  their  shared 
labels  as  threats  to  society  (though  obviously  for  very  different  reasons), 
Wright's  learning  and  intellectual  acumen  would  have  appealed  to  Jonson. 
Jonson 's  life  following  his  departure  from  Camden's  tutelage  at  Westminster 
had  been  anything  but  intellectual,  and  his  description  to  Drummond  of  a 
return  to  his  "wonted  studies"  after  military  service  underscores  the  impor- 
tance he  placed  on  metal  development  —  even  if  it  had  been  tarnished  under 
the  strain  of  aggressive  combat.  Wright  could  speak,  indeed  argue,  on 
Jonson 's  level,  and  could  present  Catholic  precepts  with  a  moderate,  conci- 
liatory political  stance. 

Only  conjecture  supports  the  view  that  Jonson  knew  of  Wright's  politi- 
cal and  rhetorical  career  before  the  conversion,  but  Wright's  activities  during 
his  tenure  at  the  Dean  of  Westminster's  house  do  offer  some  reason  to  believe 
that  Jonson  had  cause  to  trust  the  priest.  Shortly  before  his  September 
incarceration,  Wright  had  succeeded  in  converting  William  Alabaster,  a 
Latinist  and  Anglican  clergyman,  to  Roman  Catholicism;  Alabaster  later 
became  a  Jesuit.  Jonson  doubtlessly  knew  him:  he  was  a  fellow  classicist 
and,  moreover,  a  student  at  Westminster  during  Jonson's  time  there.  While 
it  is  not  certain  that  Alabaster  had  actually  introduced  Jonson  to  Wright,  the 
priest's  acquaintance  with  a  former  schoolmate  —  now  a  Roman  Catholic 
—  was  no  insignificant  calling  card.  Jonson  and  Wright  entered  into  the 
conversion  process  with  common  ground  and  common  interests. 

Whether  or  not  Jonson  knew  of  Wright  prior  to  their  meeting  in  prison, 
Wright  probably  knew  of  him.  Jonson  had  already  seen  production  of  The 
Case  is  Altered,  was  known  publicly  for  his  part  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs  incident 
and,  most  importantly,  had  recently  brought  Every  Man  in  His  Humour  to 
the  London  stage.  Even  if  he  were  not  well-liked,  he  was  well-known.  To 
the  point  of  his  relationship  with  Wright  is  the  type  of  subject  matter  Jonson 
introduced  into  his  drama  with  Every  Man  in  His  Humour.  With  Wright  at 
work  on,  or  having  recently  finished.  The  Passions  of  the  Minde  in  Generally 
the  two  men  had  yet  another  area  of  common  ground:  the  forces  at  work 
within  each  person  that  shape,  if  not  govern,  behavior.  Jonson  had  mingled 
classical  references  with  Galenic  psycho-medical  theory  in  his  play,  and  had 
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succeeded  in  uniting  these  disciplines  with  dramatic  practice.  Wright's 
project  was  not  dissimilar  in  scope. 

In  the  Prologue  (provided  for  the  later  version  of  Every  Man  in),  Jonson 
wrote  that  he  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  the  excesses  and  obscurities 
of  his  contemporaries'  dramas,  opting  not  for  the  odd  or  spectacular,  "But 
deeds,  and  language,  such  as  men  do  use,  /  And  persons  such  as  comedy 
would  choose,  /  When  she  would  show  an  image  of  the  times."  In  a  section 
of  the  Passions  dealing  specifically  with  "Discovery  of  Passions  in  Writing," 
Wright  observed: 

Who  of  purpose  writeth  obscurely,  perueteth  the  naturall  communication  of  men; 
because  we  write  to  declare  our  minds,  and  hee  that  affecteth  obscuritie,  seemeth,  not  to 

be  willing  that  men  should  construe  his  meaning To  vse  many  Metaphors,  Poeticall 

phrases  in  prose,  or  ink-pot  tearmes,  smelleth  of  Affectation,  and  argueth  a  proud  childish 
wit.'^ 

We  could  not  arguably  get  much  closer  to  Jonson's  thinking.  Wright's  basic 
treatment  of  the  passions  drew  on  classical  precepts,  notably  those  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  Cicero,  all  authors  with  whom  Jonson  had  more  than  a  passing 
acquaintance.  In  essence,  what  Jonson  treated  dramatically  in  his  humour 
characters  (that  is,  excess  of  a  humour  that  governs  behavior),  Wright  treated 
philosophically  and  theologically  by  showing  the  passions  to  be  useful 
(when  channeled  properly)  in  moving  people  to  virtue  and  the  apprehension 
of  God.20 

With  a  common  acquaintance  in  Alabaster,  a  respect  for  and  training  in 
language,  and  now  a  demonstrable  common  interest  in  "psychology,"  Wright 
could  approach  Jonson  on  rather  familiar  terms,  and  he  probably  did  so  prior 
to  any  discussion  of  religious  matters.  Wright  was  no  fool;  though  he  had 
engaged  in  the  daring  conversion  of  Alabaster  in  an  Anglican  clerical 
household,  he  would  hardly  risk  being  reported  for  seeking  prison  converts 
by  a  man  whom  he  had  not  "tested,"  so  to  speak,  for  his  openness  to  religious 
matters.  At  that  time,  Jonson  had  spies  assigned  to  him  during  the  tenure  of 
the  incarceration  —  spies  he  knew  to  be  active  by  the  report  of  a  sympathetic 
jailkeeper^^  —  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  his  keeping  the  company  of  a 
man  who  could  only  worsen  his  situation  if  he  were  not  genuinely  interested. 
Though  documentation  of  the  conversion  is  remarkably  brief,  we  cannot 
assume  that  Wright  visited  him  only  once.  Given  their  shared  interests, 
Wright's  established  integrity  as  a  priest,  Jonson's  intellect,  and  both  the 
seriousness  of  the  circumstances  and  the  outcome,  it  is  more  than  possible 
that  the  two  men  met  several  times  during  the  imprisonment. 
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Under  the  circumstances  of  their  meeting,  Wright  might  well  have 
sympathized  with  Jonson*s  duress  over  the  uncertainty  of  his  future,  and 
would  certainly  have  offered  Jonson  counsel  and  the  opportunity  to  pray.  A 
full  and  formal  conversion  to  the  Catholic  church,  however,  involved  much 
more  than  counsel,  and  given  the  seriousness  of  the  choice,  Wright  would 
have  needed  to  see  in  Jonson  a  good  demonstration  of  seriousness  of  purpose. 
The  two  men  may  have  enjoyed  each  other's  company  and  shared  interests, 
but  neither  of  these  components  constituted  the  necessary  consenting  act  of 
faith.  A  conversion  resulting  from  either  coercion  or  a  distorted  state  of  mind 
would  not  be  valid,  and  Wright  would  have  known  this.  Catholic  doctrine 
holds  clearly  that  a  valid  conversion  must  be  made  freely,  since  belief, 
according  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  depends  upon  free  will:  Credere  voluntatis 
est  (Summa  Theo.  Il.ii,  ques.  10,  art.  8).  Conversion  itself  rests  on  the  notion 
of  assent  leading  to  change,  and  Jonson*s  conversion  was  a  far  more  complicated 
situation  than  the  brevity  of  Drummond's  record  would  seem  to  indicate. 

Critical  explanations  of  Jonson's  conversion  have  traditionally  over- 
looked Catholic  theological  principles,  and  have  been  based  on  a  fundamen- 
tal confusion  between  conversion  and  absolution.  Some  suggest  that  Jonson 
could  have  appealed  to  an  Anglican  clergyman,  but  fearing  death  and 
judgment,  opted  for  a  Catholic  priest  because  he  could  offer  absolution  in 
the  name  of  apostolic  succession  on  grounds  of  the  fear  of  damnation  alone.^^ 
In  fact,  though,  penance  as  a  sacrament  and  individual  auricular  confession 
as  the  means  for  securing  the  sacrament's  grace  were  not  universally  offered 
in  the  Church  of  England,  particularly  by  clergymen  who  sought  to  reduce 
the  sacramental  rituals.  Even  if  we  allow  for  a  wide  gap  to  exist  between  the 
theoretical  processes  of  conversion  and  actual  pastoral  practice,  Jonson 
would  not  necessarily  have  been  required  to  convert  formally  to  Catholicism 
to  receive  absolution  from  Wright. 

Provided  that  Jonson  were  baptized  into  a  Christian  Church  (as  he  was), 
and  provided  he  believed  that  Wright  had  the  power  to  absolve  him  of  sin, 
the  absolution  would  have  been  valid  without  full  conversion.^^  Wright 
would  have  understood  his  powers  as  confessor  to  transcend  earthly  bound- 
aries of  sect  by  virtue  of  the  grace  of  his  Holy  Orders.  In  the  preface  to  his 
1596  treatise.  The  disposition  or  garnishmente  of  the  sovle,  Wright  demon- 
strated that  although  not  sympathetic  to  Protestants  in  general,  he  was  not 
unwilling  to  deal  with  them  personally: 

In  the  first  ingresse  of  this  discourse  before  I  descended  to  any  particular  Treatise,  I 
preconceiued,  that  these  my  sclender  Meditations,  should  come  to  the  vew  and  censure 
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of  three  sortes  of  persons;  Catholicks,  protestantes,  &  demi-catholicks,  or  catholick-like 
protestants,  or  extemall  protestants,  &  internall  catholicks:  some  call  them  Church- 
papistes,  others  Schismatiaues,  whose  mindes  I  thoughte  good  to  prepare  in  particular 
before  I  went  any  further. 

Clearly,  Wright  saw  his  ministry  shaped  as  much  by  the  need  to  bring  people 
to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  true  religion  as  by  serving  those  already 
professed  in  Roman  Catholicism.  In  this  view,  he  joined  a  large  group  of 
influential  Catholic  writers  who,  in  Robert  Persons'  words,  wished  to  probe 
"the  causes  and  reasons  that  should  moue  a  man  to  résolue  hym  selfe  to  the 
seruice  of  God:  And  all  the  impedimentes  remoued,  which  may  lett  the 
same."^^  Like  Persons,  Wright  acted  as  an  agent  of  understanding,  making 
the  basis  of  conversion,  both  by  doctrine  and  by  tradition,  not  securing  the 
privileges  of  sacramental  rites,  but  redirecting  the  course  of  life.  Wright 
would  have  required  remorse  and  a  resolution  to  live  a  life  of  grace  before 
granting  even  conditional  absolution.  In  fact,  Wright  himself  wrote  on  the 
necessity  of  works  in  the  context  of  free  will,  in  which  theology  would 
classify  acts  of  penance: 

Many  moe  errours  I  fynde  in  the  protestants  religion  which  ouerthrowe  good  workes, 
but  especially  one  that  toucheth  to  the  quick  &  stingeth  to  the  verie  harte  of  deuotion  & 
piety,  that  is  want  of  free  will  to  do  wel  (Preface). 

At  the  Council  of  Trent,  requisite  contrition  was  defined  as  "a  sorrow 
of  the  soul  and  a  detestation  of  the  sin  committed,  with  the  resolve  not  to  sin 
again  in  the  future"  (Sess.  XIV,  cap.  iv).  And  while  theology  distinguishes 
contrition  as  either  perfect  or  imperfect  (as  in  this  case),  neither  is  valid 
without  a  sincere  renunciation  of  the  sin  and  a  hope  of  divine  pardon  .^^  While 
fear  of  damnation  may  indeed  have  figured  in  Jonson's  request  for  absolu- 
tion, it  does  not  account  for  any  personal  sincerity,  without  which  the 
absolution  would  not  be  valid.  The  choice  to  convert  —  and  the  process  of 
conversion  —  was  far  more  serious  than  an  emergency  spiritual  laundering. 
As  a  free  choice,  full  and  formal  conversion  in  fact  existed  apart  from  a 
request  for  absolution. 

Catholic  theology  recognizes  several  basic  "types"  of  conversions 
(moral,  religious,  and  confessional),  of  which  Jonson's  would  be  termed  a 
confessional  conversion,  that  is,  a  formal  change  of  affiliation  from  one 
Christian  community  to  the  Roman  Catholic  community.  Jonson's  situation, 
of  course,  was  complicated  by  culpability  in  Spencer's  murder.  The  basic 
"stages,"  so  to  speak,  of  conversion  include  a  profession  of  faith  (often 
encompassing  an  admission  of  error  or  heresy),  reception  into  the  Catholic 
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church  (often  by  formal  baptism),  confession,  and  at  least  conditional 
absolution.27  These  steps  are  particularly  important  in  Jonson*s  case,  since 
they  illuminate  the  seriousness  required  of  a  convert  and,  to  a  large  degree, 
remove  the  notion  of  fear  or  psychological  disorder  as  the  exclusive  (or 
principal)  impetus  to  convert. 

Explanations  of  the  conversion  suggesting  that  Jonson  converted  hast- 
ily, under  duress,  or  for  the  expressed  purpose  of  receiving  the  Catholic 
priest's  absolution  need  to  be  reexamined,  particularly  as  they  presume  that 
Jonson  sought  the  absolution  first  and  that  conversion  and  absolution  are 
inextricably  tied.  While  we  cannot  know  whether  or  not  Wright  required 
Jonson  to  profess  the  Catholic  faith  before  the  confession  and  absolution,  it 
is  questionable  at  best,  even  in  an  historical  period  marked  by  the  serious 
division  of  England  and  Rome.  Clearly,  in  addressing  prefatory  remarks  on 
preparing  the  soul  for  reception  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  by  means  of 
confession  to  virtually  every  conceivable  classification  of  Christian,  Wright 
indicated  that  he  was  not  loathe  to  recognize  an  unprofessed  Catholic's 
capacity  to  receive  the  grace  of  the  sacraments.^^  There  is  much  room,  of 
course,  for  an  individual  priest's  approach  to  pastoral  care,  but  Wright's 
published  list  of  those  who  might  come  to  sacramental  grace  makes  it 
doubtful  that  he  would  have  insisted  on  a  prior  confessional  conversion  and 
further  doubtful  that  he  would  have  directed  such  a  conversion  for  the 
expressed  purpose  of  ensuring  salvation  for  someone  whose  motivation  for 
joining  the  Roman  Church  was  questionably  sincere. 

In  full  force  at  the  time  of  the  conversion  (and  of  Wright's  seminary 
training)  were  the  decrees  and  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-1563), 
in  which  we  can  find  explicit  treatment  of  the  theological  problems  posed 
by  a  capricious  explanation  of  Jonson's  move  to  the  Catholic  church.  Wright 
was  bound  by  these  dictates,  and  his  extensive  seminary  and  Jesuit  training, 
along  with  his  professional  appointment  as  a  professor  of  theological  con- 
troversies, make  it  inconceivable  that  he  was  unaware  of  his  ecclesiastical 
powers  —  and  responsibilities.  The  conversion  process  is  shaped,  after 
personal  inquiry  and  examination,  primarily  by  an  initiation  into  the  Catholic 
community,  usually  by  the  sacramental  rite  of  baptism.  It  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  sacrament  of  penance  and  its  accompanying  absolution, 
though  this  sacrament  may  indeed  be  a  final  part  of  the  conversion  process. 
On  this  difference,  the  Tridentine  documents  are  unambiguous: 

Besides,  it  is  clear  that  this  sacrament  [penance]  is  in  many  respects  different  from 
baptism.  For  apart  from  the  fact  that  in  matter  and  form,  which  constitute  the  essence  of 
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a  sacrament,  it  differs  widely,  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  minister  of  baptism  need  not 
be  a  judge,  since  the  Church  exercises  judgment  on  no  one  who  has  not  entered  it  through 
the  gate  of  baptism  (Sess.  XIV,  cap.  ii). 

That  Wright  could  have  granted  Jonson  absolution  outside  a  formal 
conversion  is  also  clear,  because  the  actual  charge  placed  Jonson  in  a 
potentially  life- threatening  state,  regardless  of  either  man's  knowledge  of, 
or  confidence  in,  the  benefit  of  clergy  plea.  In  this  case,  Wright  would  act 
"after  the  manner  of  a  judicial  act"  (Sess.  XIV,  cap.  vi),  and  would  administer 
the  sacrament  of  penance  under  grave  and  unusual  conditions. 

Ordinarily,  a  priest  could  minister  only  to  those  within  his  jurisdiction, 
and  the  Tridentine  Council  declared  that  the  Church  had  and  maintained  the 
right  to  reserve  the  power  of  absolution  in  serious  cases.  In  cases  of  imminent 
or  probable  death,  however,  the  councillors  judged: 

that  no  one  on  this  account  may  perish,  it  has  always  been  very  piously  observed  in  the 
same  Church  of  God  that  there  be  no  reservation  in  articula  mortis,  and  that  all  priests, 
therefore,  may  in  that  case,  absolve  all  penitents  from  all  sins  and  censures  .  . .  (Sess. 
XIV,  cap.  vii). 

Under  these  rulings,  Wright  would  act  as  "judge"  in  determining  Jonson's 
disposition  towards  the  seriousness  of  the  sacrament,  and  provided  that 
Jonson  could  satisfy  this  test  and  agree  to  repentance  in  some  form,  Wright 
could  grant  an  absolution  after  obtaining  a  demonstration  of  either  perfect 
of  imperfect  contrition.  That  Wright  took  the  role  of  confessor  seriously  is 
beyond  question.  In  The  disposition  or  garnishmente  of  the  sovle,  Wright 
addressed  directly  the  matter  of  a  prisoner's  being  unable  to  confess  directly 
to  a  priest:  "Some  will  say,  let  him  confesse  by  writing  ...  I  can  not  allowe 
it,  because  by  letters,  I  can  not  know  the  présente  state  of  the  penitent,  when 
I  giue  the  absolution. "^^ 

Separate  from  the  sacrament  of  penance,  the  regulation  on  initiation  into 
the  Catholic  community  usually  satisfied  by  the  formal  rite  of  baptism  could 
be  modified  by  the  status  of  the  individual  convert.  If  already  validly  baptised 
into  another  Christian  community,  the  convert  would  not  necessarily  be 
subject  to  a  Catholic  ritual.  In  fact,  the  Tridentine  ruling  states,  "If  anyone 
says  that  baptism,  truly  and  rightly  administered,  must  be  repeated  in  the  one 
converted  to  repentance  after  having  denied  the  faith  of  Christ  among  the 
infidels,  let  him  be  anathema"  (Sess.  VII,  canon  11).  Like  Jonson,  Wright 
came  from  a  family  fathered  by  an  Anglican  minister,  and  would  have 
recognized  Jonson  as  duly  and  sincerely  baptised,  even  if  in  error.  More 
probable  than  Jonson's  having  asked  for  absolution  under  duress  is  Wright's 
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offering  Jonson  an  occasion  to  the  enter  the  Catholic  community,  initiation 
into  which,  as  the  official  canons  and  decrees  outline,  differs  substantially 
from  administration  and  reception  of  the  sacrament  of  penance,  though  this 
sacrament  would  have  been  a  concluding  act  in  the  conversion. 

Some  confusion  over  the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  Drummond's 
wording,  that  Jonson  took  his  religion  "by  trust,"  is  ambiguous.  We  know 
that  Jonson 's  imprisonment  was  relatively  brief,  and  that  there  was  little  time 
for  an  extensive  examination  of  the  Catholic  Church's  doctrines,  yet  given 
Jonson 's  intellectual  gifts,  as  well  as  Wright's,  there  had  to  be  some  reason 
for  the  "trust."  Jonson  was  interested  in  religious  questions,  as  he  would  later 
indicate  in  verse,  and  Wright  was  a  suitable  agent  of  intellectual  as  well  as 
spiritual  partnership.  If,  as  seems,  likely,  Jonson  had  some  prior  knowledge 
of  the  legal  plea,  and,  as  seems  most  probable,  that  he  entered  the  Catholic 
community  for  more  sophisticated  reasons  than  proximate  fear,  then  he  made 
the  choice  knowing  full  well  that  he  would  be  aligning  himself  (on  release) 
with  an  unwelcome  group.  The  "trust"  phrase,  like  the  act  of  conversion 
itself,  needs  to  be  examined  more  closely. 

On  the  surface,  the  term  indicates  that  Jonson  placed  his  trust  in  the 
priest's  power  to  absolve  him  of  sin,  a  major  requisite  in  the  conferral  and 
reception  of  penance,  and  possibly,  that  Jonson  trusted  in  the  priest  not  to 
reveal  his  identity  in  a  confessor-penitent  relationship.-^^  Beyond  this, 
though,  it  also  indicates  that  Jonson  believed  in  the  validity  of  the  priest's 
office  and,  thereby,  of  the  ecclesiastical  institution  that  ordained  him.  But  if, 
as  Kenneth  Campbell  argues,  a  search  for  absolution  and  a  resolution  to 
return  to  a  life  of  grace  does  not  necessarily  lead  one  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
we  might  see  in  the  phrase  a  perception  on  Jonson's  part  that  what  Wright 
had  to  offer  him  by  way  of  instruction  in  Catholicism  was  in  his  best  interest. 
For  this  to  occur,  a  man  of  Jonson's  intelligence  would  have  to  require 
similar,  compatible  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  agent. 

Wright's  vigorous  approach  to  securing  English  converts,  evidenced  in 
his  return  to  England  even  without  his  Jesuit  affiliation,  bespoke  honesty  and 
courage.  Wright  could  bring  to  Jonson  not  only  the  sacraments  of  the  Church, 
but  an  argument  that  would  have  allowed  Jonson  to  see  that  he  would  not 
bring  his  citizenship  into  question  by  joining  the  Catholic  community.  For 
Wright,  the  issue  was  not  simply  one  of  alignment  with  Rome:  it  was  of  the 
possibility  that  the  benefits  and  graces  of  the  Roman  Church  could  be  shared 
by  the  English  without  treason.  By  his  daring  and  rather  liberal  political 
stand,  Wright  had  credibility  in  Jonson's  eyes,  and  so  the  occasion  for 
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conversion  could  satisfy  intellectual,  spiritual,  and  political  concerns, 
according  to  Wright's  highly  developed  powers  of  logic  and  persuasion. 
Jonson's  "trust"  was  neither  naive  nor  superstitious:  his  trust  in  Wright  was 
based  on  very  solid  ground. 

In  a  remark  resonant  of  Erasmus,  Jonson  records  in  his  commonplace 
book  a  high  disdain  for  the  "controverters  in  divinity"  who,  like  "swaggerers 
in  a  tavern,"  argue  and  "turn  everything  into  a  weapon,"  yet  produce  only 
controversies  "where  most  times  the  truth  is  lost  in  their  midst"  (Disc. 
1290-1301).  Evidently  he  saw  in  Wright  a  man  both  worldly  and  other- 
worldly. Elsewhere  in  Discoveries^  Jonson  recorded  that  "In  being  able  to 
council  others,  a  man  must  be  furnished  with  an  universal  store  in  himself, 
to  the  knowledge  of  all  nature"  (92-94).  Able  to  reconcile  classical  precepts 
with  religious  objectives,  man  with  church,  and  imagination  with  reason, 
Wright  possessed  the  type  of  "universal  store"  that  permitted  entry  into 
Jonson's  mind  and  soul. 

Renaissance  Christianity  often  carried  with  it  political  and  social 
agenda,  but  fundamentally,  religion  and  faith  are  personal  matters.  Jonson's 
biography  does  not  permit  the  moment  when  we  can  question  their  import- 
ance to  him.  Given  the  complications  of  his  conversion,  we  might  look  again 
at  his  writings  from  a  new  angle.  The  near-systematic  social  criticism  and 
satire  —  and  the  extensive  borrowing  from  classical  writers  —  assume  a 
very  different  context  when  viewed  as  the  characteristics  of  a  writer  who 
knew  firsthand  the  implications  of  church  affiliation  and  conversion.  Jonson 
recorded  in  Discoveries  that  a  poet  could  "feign  a  commonwealth,  govern  it 
with  councils,  strengthen  it  with  laws,  correct  it  with  judgments,  inform  it 
with  religion  and  morals"  (1277-80).  He  could  indeed  "feign"  such  a  state, 
but  in  Jonson's  eyes,  needed  the  guidance  and  discipline  that  only  member- 
ship in  an  established  church  could  provide.  More  than  evidently  placing 
matters  of  patronage  and  royal  favor  aside,  he  made  issue,  for  more  than  a 
decade,  of  membership  in  a  politically  unapproved  group  of  believers. 
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Rena  Goffen,  ed.  Titian's  "Venus  of  Urbino."  Cambridge  and  New  York:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  1997. 

This  volume  is  the  eighth  to  appear  in  a  new  series  issued  by  Cambridge  University 
Press  called  "Masterpieces  of  Western  Painting."  It  collects  essays  from  different 
scholars  on  one  well-known  work  of  art,  and  is  clearly  designed  to  address  the  needs 
of  teachers  as  well  as  to  engage  the  interest  of  an  extra- academic  audience.  The 
format  recalls  the  one-work-one-book  series  formerly  produced  by  Reclam  in 
Germany,  matched  in  English  by  John  Fleming's  and  Hugh  Honour's  "Art  in 
Context"  series  (Allen  Lane  /  Penguin),  an  idea  revived  in  recent  times  by  Klaus 
Herding's  KunststUck  series  (Fischer  Verlag).  The  difference  between  all  of  these 
and  the  present  series  is  that  in  those  books  the  one  work  is  matched  by  one  author. 
The  multi-author  nature  of  this  book  recalls  most  closely  the  "Norton  Critical 
Studies  in  Art  History,"  with  the  difference  that  those  volumes  have  a  generally 
larger  focus  on  complexes  and  monumental  works. 

This  volume  is  especially  opportune,  coming  at  a  time  when  issues  of  sexuality 
and  gender  are  at  the  centre  of  some  of  the  most  innovative  work  done  in  the  field 
and  are  frequently  raised  in  student  papers.  Students  sent  to  this  volume  will  find 
some  thought-provoking  essays  and  an  excellent  bibliography  to  work  from.  Goffen 
has  made  the  sensible  decision  to  include,  as  bookends  to  the  four  essays  that 
concentrate  on  the  painting  directly,  two  by  Carlo  Ginzburg  and  T.J.  Clark  that  serve 
to  set  the  volume  into  a  larger  view  of  the  social  context  and  historical  reception. 
Ginzburg's  essay,  "Titian,  Ovid,  and  Sixteenth-Century  Codes  for  Erotic  Illustra- 
tion," first  appeared  20  years  ago,  and  is  well  known.  Arguing  for  the  importance 
of  vernacular  texts  in  the  transmission  of  mythological  traditions,  the  essay  stands 
as  an  important,  even  if  preliminary,  critique  of  Panofsky's  "high  culture"  readings 
of  Titian's  art  —  one  which  leads  in  a  different  and  more  fruitful  direction  than 
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Charles  Hope's  anti-Panofskyan  reading  of  Titian.  Unfortunately,  the  essay  is  here 
presented  in  excerpted  form,  with  important  passages  and  relevant  illustrations 
missing,  making  Ginzburg's  postscript  (written  in  1989,  in  its  first  English  transla- 
tion) virtually  unintelligible.  One  must  return  to  the  complete  text  in  Clues,  Myths, 
and  the  Historical  Method^  trans.  J.  and  A.  Tedeschi  (Baltimore,  1989).  The 
selection  from  Clark,  an  excerpt  from  the  chapter  on  Manet's  Olympia  in  The 
Painting  of  Modem  Life,  is  also  too  brief,  leaving  the  reader  hanging  at  the  point 
where  Clark  points  out  the  lack  of  relation  between  Manet's  Olympia  and  Titian's 
Venus,  a  point  that  does  not  make  sense  without  Clark's  account  of  the  crisis  in  the 
tradition  of  the  nude  that  Olympia  exposes. 

David  Rosand's  essay,  drawn  largely  on  several  of  his  earlier  well-known 
pieces,  studies  the  work  as  the  result  of  a  process  of  autonomization  from  the 
cassone  tradition.  Rosand's  "generic"  approach  is  a  valuable  line  of  inquiry  in  the 
case  of  a  painting  strictly  without  a  category,  and  allows  him  to  situate  the  painting 
within  a  fluid  "scale  of  values"  continually  defined  and  redefined  by  pictorial 
production.  A  high  point  of  the  essay  is  his  analysis  of  the  way  Titian's  later  works, 
above  all  the  Naples  Danaë,  comment  upon  and  define  the  earlier  Venus.  It  is  a  pity 
that  in  articulating  the  range  thereby  defined  Rosand  sticks  so  closely  to  the 
three-tier  system  outlined  by  Panofsky  in  the  introduction  to  Studies  in  Iconology. 
Of  all  of  Panofsky's  working  concepts,  this  schema  is  by  far  the  least  useful.  As 
portions  of  Rosand's  own  essay  show,  much  of  the  interest  and  methodological 
utility  of  the  concept  of  genre  derives  from  the  fact  that  it  obliterates  the  separation 
between  Panofsky's  first  two  levels,  and  therefore  opens  the  way  to  a  more 
historicized  hermeneutics  of  pictorial  reading. 

Rona  Goffen's  essay,  also  a  revision  of  earlier  pieces,  offers  some  very 
powerful  evidence  for  understanding  Titian's  painting  as  a  marriage  picture!  She 
shows  that  the  very  presence  of  the  twin  cassoni  in  the  background  alludes  to  a 
matrimonial  situation,  and  thus  effectively  complicates  any  attempt  to  read  the 
picture  as  a  simple  image  of  a  cocotte  on  a  couch.  Not  that  Goffen  wishes  to  deny 
the  work's  overt  sexuality.  She  shows,  instead,  the  extent  to  which  sexuality  was  a 
part  of  the  sixteenth-century  preoccupation  with  fertility  and  generation  in  mar- 
riage, and  thereby  informed  traditions  of  matrimonial  images.  The  social-historical 
contribution  is  the  best  part  of  Goffen's  essay.  Less  compelling  is  the  reading  of  the 
painting  offered  at  the  end,  which  is  surprisingly  rigid  in  its  formalism.  The  closing 
celebration  of  the  nude's  assertiveness  and  "power  to  choose"  sounds,  finally,  too 
much  like  the  self-help  rhetoric  of  the  nineties  and  not  enough  like  what  we  know 
about  the  sexual  politics  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Daniel  Arasse's  essay  makes  many  proposals,  but  the  main  point  is  to  focus 
attention  on  the  fact  that  the  background  vignette  of  the  two  chambermaids  at  the 
cassoni  is  put  in  an  indefinable  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  scene,  thus  placing  the 
Venus  in  an  unlocatable  "in  between,"  which  in  turn  destabilizes  and  multiplies  the 
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viewer's  relation  to  the  figure.  This  idea,  like  several  others  presented  here,  is 
ingenious  but  needs  to  be  more  fully  worked  out.  In  the  place  of  this  critical 
elaboration  we  get  half-baked  applications  of  Michael  Fried's  concepts  of  "absorp- 
tion" and  "theatricality"  and  of  Freud's  concept  of  dream  wish-fulfillment. 

Mary  Pardo's  essay  is  a  good  example  of  the  brand  of  pictorial  reading  she  has 
made  her  own,  in  which  meditation  on  the  conditions  of  painting  becomes  a  means 
of  entry  into  the  painting's  thematics.  Her  focus  here  is  textiles  and  the  way  the 
setting  of  Titian's  "velvet-contoured  nude  . . .  reiterates,  over  and  over,  its  origin  as 
an  expanse  of  colored  fabric"  (p.  121).  Pardo's  suggestion  that  the  metaphoric 
associations  surrounding  Alberti's  proposal  to  use  a  woven  veil  (yelo,  taglio)  in 
pictorial  construction  actually  informed  Venetian  Cinquecento  experiments  in  can- 
vas painting  is,  in  the  end,  not  convincing.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  in 
developing  these  associations  Pardo  does  not  provide  a  useful  mesh  of  ideas  through 
which  to  look  at  Titian.  I  only  wish  she  had  spent  more  of  the  essay  doing  so. 

The  authors  of  this  volume  are  less  interested  in  finding  a  meaning  "located" 
in  the  picture  than  in  understanding  how  a  reshaping  of  image  traditions  generates 
a  new  engagement  with  social  contexts  and  viewer  responses.  This  is  truly  a 
movement  beyond  standard  iconographie  readings,  and  reveals  Charles  Hope's 
apparently  anti-Panofskyan  stance  to  be  in  fact  little  more  than  the  reverse  of  the 
traditional  iconographie  coin  (if  it  is  not  to  be  explained  by  reference  to  an  erudite 
program,  then  it  means  nothing).  If  those  alternatives  tend  to  lead  away  from  the 
painting,  the  essays  presented  here  continually  draw  us  back  to  it.  This  makes  it 
particularly  regrettable  that  the  volume  lacks  a  good,  large  color  photograph  of  the 
painting.  A  small  color  photo  appears  on  the  back  cover,  too  small  to  allow  the  reader 
to  share  the  many  subtle  observations  encountered  throughout  the  volume.  The 
series  editor  might  take  a  pointer  from  the  Fischer  Verlag  Kunststiick  series,  where 
even  in  the  paperback  format  a  high-quality  color  foldout  is  included  at  the  back, 
and  can  be  pulled  out  alongside  the  book  as  one  reads. 

ALEXANDER  NAGEL,  University  of  Toronto 


Les  Images  ou  tableaux  de  platte-peinture  de  Philostrate.  Traduction  et  com- 
mentaire de  Blaise  de  Vigenère  (1578).  Présenté  et  annoté  par  Françoise 
Graziani.  2  vol.,  70  planches  en  noir  et  blanc.  Paris,  Champion,  1995.  Pp.  1  057. 

Voilà  un  projet  de  grand  ahan,  compliqué  et  bien  énigmatique  mais  qui  valait 
sûrement  la  peine  d'être  entrepris  et  livré.  Philostrate  fut  un  lemnien  sophiste  grec 
à  qui  sont  attribués  des  documents  extrêmement  curieux,  liés  à  la  culture  artistique 
antique.  Il  s'agit  d'un  recueil  de  65  "tableaux"  qui  se  donnent  pour  la  description 
commentée  d'une  galerie  de  peinture  visitée  lors  d'un  voyage  à  Naples,  au  troisième 
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siècle  avant  Jésus-Christ.  Ce  "Philostrate"  reste  pourtant  aussi  équivoque  que  son 
texte  inclassable,  affublé  à  la  Renaissance  d'un  commentaire  par  Biaise  de  Vigenère 
(1523-1596),  un  des  principaux  mythographes  du  seizième  siècle,  en  même  temps 
que  l'égal  d'Amyot  pour  sa  traduction. 

L'auteur  antique,  un  Grec  venu  des  îles  orientales  de  la  Méditerranée  (Lem- 
nos,  associé  à  Héphaïstos),  exerçait  au  temps  des  empereurs  romains  le  métier  très 
controversé  de  sophiste  —  sorte  de  publiciste  de  l'époque,  féru  d'éloquence 
épidictique.  Mais  on  ignore  sa  véritable  identité,  à  plus  forte  raison  sa  biographie. 

Cette  édition  élégante  quoique  pesante  contient  un  texte  qui  est  un  objet 
purement  littéraire,  transmis  sous  le  nom  de  Philostrate.  Mais  cet  écrivain  qui  nous 
rappelle  par  son  style  Lucien  de  Samosate,  voulut-il  nous  laisser  des  poèmes  en 
prose  ou  de  simples  "descriptions"?  L'oeuvre  est-elle  un  essai  d'exégèse 
mythographique  ou  une  parodie?  Ou  bien  s'offre-t-elle  en  lecture  de  "vrais" 
tableaux  ou  en  exercice  d'école  travaillant  sur  des  sujets  de  tableaux  imaginaires? 
Parmi  d'autres,  c'est  une  énigme  de  l'antiquité,  mais  une  très  grande,  sans  mot 
apparent. 

Biaise  de  Vigenère  nous  a  légués  une  riche  interprétation  herméneutique  sur 
ce  texte  (bien  que  peu  erudite).  Ce  mythographe  (contemporain  de  Montaigne  et 
aussi  du  célèbre  homme  de  cour  Jacques  Amyot)  a  fait  une  analyse  des  plus  précise 
et  des  plus  attentive  qui  soit  de  l'économie  de  l'oeuvre  et  de  son  active  polysémie. 
Pour  Vigenère,  cet  élève  de  Dorât  et  de  Baïf,  les  Images  sont  d'abord  oeuvre 
d'écriture,  et  en  tant  que  telles  oeuvre  d'art.  C'est  à  cause  de  son  commentaire, 
très  vite  indissociable  de  la  traduction,  que  les  Images  appartiennent  désormais  à 
la  culture  des  seizième  et  dix-septième  siècles  français.  Sous  sa  forme  illustrée, 
cet  ouvrage  devint  tout  au  long  du  dix-septième  siècle  le  livre  de  chevet  des 
peintres,  des  poètes  et  aussi  des  moralistes,  et  de  cette  façon  il  remplira  en  effet  le 
programme  didactique  initialement  assigné  aux  Images  par  leur  auteur  grec. 

Françoise  Graziani  publie  ici  le  texte  de  la  seconde  édition,  revue  et  augmen- 
tée par  Vigenère  avant  sa  mort.  Cette  édition  de  1597  —  comme  la  première  de 
1578  —  contient  une  préface  significative  par  Philostrate,  qui  disparaîtra  des 
éditions  illustrées.  Quant  aux  gravures,  même  si  elles  ne  furent  pas  canoniques  ou 
autorisées,  F.  Graziani  a  décidé,  et  c'est  nous  qui  en  profitons,  d'en  donner  en 
appendice  leur  ensemble  (les  70  gravures  sont  reproduites  à  partir  de  1614  dans 
toutes  les  éditions,  et  eurent  une  grande  influence  sur  la  postérité  de  l'ouvrage). 

L'introduction  recouvre  en  détail  les  points  essentiels  sur  Philostrate,  Vec- 
phrasis  ingénieuse  de  l'époque,  la  composition,  l'ambivalence,  l'histoire  du  texte 
et  sa  réception,  Vigenère  et  sa  lecture  des  Images^  une  chronologie  de  sa  vie  et  de 
ses  oeuvres,  son  style,  le  sens  de  son  commentaire  qui  se  présente  en  forme  de 
glose  continue,  et  puis  la  postérité  (Nachleben)  des  Images,  les  principes  de 
l'édition,  et  enfin  les  variantes  et  notes  critiques.  La  bibliographie  donne  les 
éditions  antérieures  du  texte  grec,  des  traductions  et  des  commentaires  en  latin,  en 
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français,  en  italien  ou  en  anglais,  des  études  sur  Philostrate,  sur  les  Images,  des 
études  comparées  ou  portant  sur  l'art  antique,  sur  la  sophistique,  et  enfin  sur 
Vi  génère  et  ses  oeuvres. 

Ces  65  "peintures  parlantes"  (comme  Françoise  Graziani  les  appelle)  com- 
prennent un  sujet  mythologique  ou  religieux  (sauf  pour  deux  natures  mortes  et 
deux  ou  trois  paysages)  et  relèvent  subtilement  de  la  fabulation  poétique  ou 
allégorique.  F.  Graziani  note  ceci  à  ce  propos: 

Philostrate  emploie  à  deux  reprises  dans  sa  préface,  pour  désigner  son  objet  didactique, 
le  verbe  hermeneuein.  Or  ce  mot  nomme  à  la  fois  l'expression  ou  formulation  des  idées 
et  leur  interprétation:  le  double  sens  correspond  aux  intentions  du  rhéteur,  qui  se  donne 
deux  fins,  exercer  les  jeunes  gens  qui  l'écoutent  parler  de  peinture,  et  expliquer  les 
tableaux.  Les  Images  contiennent  donc  tout  à  la  fois  un  catalogue  de  sujets  artistiques,  une 
rhétorique  appliquée  et  une  méthode  herméneutique. 

Voilà  donc  une  bonne  occasion  pour  les  amateurs  de  sémiotique  ou  de  déconstruc- 
tion. 

RAYMOND  CORMffiR,  Longwood  College 


Daniel  W.  Doerksen.  Conforming  to  the  Word.  Herbert,  Donne,  and  the  English 
Church  before  Laud.  Lewisburg:  Bucknell  University  Press,  1997.  Pp.  181. 

Puritanism,  according  to  H.  L.  Mencken,  may  be  defined  as  the  "haunting  fear  that 
somebody,  somewhere,  is  happy."  In  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury's  description  of  a  typical  puritan  was  less  immediately  memora- 
ble but  a  great  deal  more  graphic  and  personal;  he  attacked  the  puritan  as  "a  diseased 
piece  of  Apocrypha;  bind  him  to  the  Bible,  and  he  corrupts  the  whole  text; ...  his 
fiery  zeal  keeps  him  continually  costive,  which  withers  him  into  his  own  transla- 
tion." Daniel  Doerksen 's  new  book  on  the  Jacobean  English  church,  from  which 
both  these  quotations  are  taken,  attempts  to  rescue  the  actual  puritans  from  the 
shadow  of  these  withering  stereotypes,  and  offers  a  reappraisal  of  Protestant  zeal 
as  part  of  his  appreciative  reassessment  of  the  full  range  of  the  early  seventeenth- 
century  Church  of  England.  What  was  the  precise  relationship  between  puritans, 
conformists,  Calvinists,  Laudians  and  Catholics  during  the  reign  of  James  I?  This 
is  not  only  a  historical  and  theological  question  (Doerksen  describes  his  book  as 
"primarily  a  work  of  historical  scholarship")  but  also  a  literary  issue,  since  the 
English  church  in  the  first  three  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  the  spiritual 
home  of,  among  others,  George  Herbert  and  John  Donne. 

Prof.  Doerksen 's  contention  in  Conforming  to  the  Word  is  that  the  Jacobean 
Church  of  England  was  "vibrant  and  purposeful"  (p.  14)  and  a  much  more  inclusive 
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body  than  has  hitherto  been  observed.  In  the  course  of  a  steady  and  carefully 
supported  argument,  Doerksen  claims  that  there  was  room  in  the  Jacobean  church 
for  large  numbers  of  what  he  calls  "confirming  puritans"  (p.  1 15),  and  that  the  only 
two  groups  who  fell  completely  outside  the  institution  —  by  "excluding  them- 
selves" (p.  21)  —  were  recusants  (on  the  Catholic  wing)  and  separatists  (at  the 
Protestant  end  of  the  spectrum).  Since  the  theology  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
thoroughly  Calvinist  by  this  period,  the  geographical  extremes  between  which  the 
church  was  situated,  Doerksen  suggests,  were  not  Rome  and  Geneva,  but  rather 
Rome  and  Amsterdam,  the  latter  being  the  city  to  which  separatists,  such  as  the 
Brownists,  fled.  As  Donne  said  in  praise  of  Magdalen  Herbert's  religious  practice, 
she  "never  diverted  towards  the  Papisty  in  undervaluing  the  Church"  (p.  42).  The 
middle  way  of  the  Church  of  England,  then,  was  bounded  by  the  "Papists"  and  the 
"Separatists"  but  included  the  puritans. 

At  the  centre  of  the  book  is  a  fascinating  chapter  on  the  detail  of  worship  and 
preaching  at  the  church  attended  by  Magdalen  Herbert  and  her  son  George  in  the 
early  seventeenth  century,  the  now  famous  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  outside 
London's  city  walls.  The  vicar  of  the  time,  Dr.  Thomas  Mountford,  was  described 
by  a  contemporary  as  "no  more  addicted  to  the  Conclaue  of  Rome,  then  addicted 
to  the  Parlour  o/ Amsterdam"  and  was  therefore  termed  "a  true  sonne  of  the  Church 
of  England,  /  meane  a  true  Protestant"  (p.  52).  It  is  clear  from  the  evidence 
marshalled  by  Doerksen  that  St.  Martin's  exemplified  the  moderate  conformity  of 
the  pre-Laudian  English  Protestant  church,  with  a  pronounced  emphasis  on  a 
scriptural  and  preaching  ministry  and  no  sign  of  Laudian  alterations  until  around 
1630.  By  following  the  lead  of  "local  historians  who  are  immersing  themselves  in 
lYiQ  particulars  of  Early  Modern  England"  (p.  48),  and  looking  closely  at  St.  Martin's 
and  other  churches  known  to  Herbert,  Doerksen  usefully  contextualizes  his  literary 
interpretations  in  the  material  particulars  of  the  Jacobean  church. 

The  poet  Herbert  and  the  preacher  Donne  emerge  from  this  study  as  Protestants 
whose  theology  and  devotion  may  be  properly  associated  with  the  conforming 
puritans  of  the  early  seventeenth-century  church;  indeed,  Donne  uses  the  term 
"puritan"  as  a  positive  epithet  in  his  sermons.  More  than  any  previous  commentators 
on  Herbert  (whose  work  is  the  main  literary  focus  of  the  book),  Doerksen  shows 
the  humane  and  liberating  qualities  of  the  Calvinism  underpinning  The  Temple  and 
The  Country  Parson.  The  balance  between  sin  and  love,  and  the  inspiring  bonds 
between  the  individual  and  the  scriptures,  are  shown  to  be  dominant  traits  in  the 
work  of  both  Calvin  and  Herbert.  In  the  course  of  the  book,  Doerksen  manages  to 
loosen  up  the  puritan  stereotype  to  reveal  a  rather  impressive  spiritual  type,  and 
further  close  connections  are  demonstrated  between  Herbert's  lyrics  and  the  work 
of  the  puritan  writer  and  preacher,  Richard  Sibbes.  In  fact,  we  begin  to  wonder  (with 
Doerksen)  "why  anybody  would  want  to  identify"  Herbert  and  Donne  with  the 
Laudians,  "a  small  clique  of  somewhat  shortsighted  church  leaders"  (p.  136)  whose 
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influence  led  both  to  the  "Church-rents  and  schismes"  so  lamented  by  Herbert,  and 
later,  paradoxically,  to  the  execution  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  King 
himself. 

As  the  manner  of  Herbert's  poetry  makes  clear,  and  the  enormous  breadth  of 
his  subsequent  reputation  confirms,  it  is  inappropriate  to  associate  him  too  closely 
or  consistently  with  any  particular  doctrinal  alliance.  The  strength  of  Doerksen's 
book,  however,  lies  in  its  combination  of  historical  detail  with  theological  open- 
mindedness  in  the  reinterpretation  of  the  Jacobean  church  and  its  texts.  The 
inclusiveness  and  moderation  of  the  Church  of  England  as  depicted  here  are  echoed 
in  the  tone  of  the  book,  which  is  courteous  and  painstaking  even  when  differing 
from,  or  correcting,  previous  commentators.  The  following  sentence  exemplifies 
the  writer's  concern  for  both  historical  and  contemporary  fairness:  if  puritanism 
"does  not  simply  represent  boorishness,  nitpicking,  or  hypocrisy  .  .  .  readers  and 
scholars  should  be  willing  to  lay  aside  their  biases  (favorable  as  well  as  unfavor- 
able), and  consider  the  facts  without  being  anxious  about  George  Herbert's  reputa- 
tion" (p.  62).  Although  the  reputations  of  a  number  of  critics  suffer  a  little  as  a  result 
of  Doerksen's  material  (most  notably  the  late  Amy  Charles,  whose  pro-Laudian 
emphases  in  her  biography  of  Herbert  are  seriously  questioned),  the  overall  impres- 
sion of  this  study  is  one  of  tolerance.  This  is  perfectly  in  tune  with  the  book's  fine 
conclusion:  "George  Herbert's  'Church,'  like  the  pre-Laudian  Church  of  England 
that  he  shared  with  Donne  as  well  as  Shakespeare  and  the  early  Milton,  gained 
strength  and  comprehensiveness,  not  narrowness,  through  seeking  to  conform,  not 
to  the  letter,  but  to  the  Word"  (p.  139). 

HELEN  WILCOX,  Rijksuniversiteit  Groningen 


Gerhild  Scholz  Williams.  Defining  Dominion.  The  Discourses  of  Magic  and 
Witchcraft  in  Early  Modern  France  and  Germany.  Ann  Arbor:  University  of 
Michigan  Press,  1995.  Pp.  viii,  234. 

La  réflexion  sur  la  magie  et  la  sorcellerie  a  fortement  imprégné  le  débat  intellectuel 
de  la  Renaissance.  De  Marsile  Ficin  à  Pierre  de  Lancre,  théologiens,  médecins, 
politistes  et  juristes  ont  cherché  à  analyser  et  à  comprendre  la  réalité  au  moyen  des 
concepts  nés  de  cette  réflexion.  C'est  donc  à  une  relecture  de  certains  de  ces  grands 
textes  fondateurs,  comme  le  Malleus  maleficarum  de  Kràmer,  le  De  sagis  de 
Paracelse,  le  De  Praestigiis  daemonum  de  Weyer,  la  Démonomanie  des  sorciers  de 
Bodin  et  le  Tableau  de  l'inconstance  de  Pierre  de  Lancre,  que  nous  invite  l'auteur. 
Ce  livre  part  d'une  constatation  toute  simple  qui  lui  servira  de  trame:  entre  la  fin 
du  quatorzième  siècle,  moment  où  Jean  d'Arras  écrit  sa  Mélusine,  et  le  seizième 
siècle,  la  fée  protectrice  et  fécondante  de  la  maison  de  Lusignan  s'est  transformée 
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en  sorcière.  L* auteur  y  voit  le  signe  d'une  mutation  profonde  à  Tégard  du  merveil- 
leux et  de  la  position  sociale  de  la  fenmie.  La  croyance  en  la  sorcellerie  et  les 
concepts  qu'elle  mobilise  constituent  l'outillage  mental  à  partir  duquel  les  hommes 
du  seizième  siècle  ont  cherché  à  appréhender  les  nouveautés  du  siècle.  De  tous  les 
thèmes  développés  dans  ce  livre,  celui  qui  consiste  à  relier  démonologie,  découverte 
des  nouveaux  mondes  et  apparition  de  la  dissidence  religieuse  me  paraît  le  plus 
novateur.  Il  trouve  son  point  d'aboutissement  au  dernier  chapitre  du  livre,  dans 
l'analyse  fort  bien  menée  de  l'ouvrage  de  Pierre  de  Lancre,  le  Tableau  de  l'incon- 
stance. Rappelons  que,  magistrat  au  Parlement  de  Bordeaux,  Pierre  de  Lancre  fut 
envoyé  conmie  juge  extraordinaire  pour  combattre  la  sorcellerie  en  pays  de  La- 
bourd,  une  province  frontalière  de  l'Espagne.  Il  y  déclencha  dans  les  premières 
années  du  dix-septième  siècle  l'une  des  plus  sanglantes  chasses  aux  sorcières  qu'ait 
connue  le  royaume  de  France  à  l'époque  moderne.  Or,  Pierre  de  Lancre  n'était  pas 
le  premier  venu:  c'était  un  magistrat  de  grande  valeur,  un  fin  lettré,  héritiers  des 
humanistes  et  de  Jean  Bodin,  et  un  bon  connaisseur  des  chroniqueurs  de  la 
Conquête.  Au-delà  de  ses  présupposés  démonologiques,  partagés  par  la  plupart  des 
intellectuels  de  son  temps,  il  possède  une  forte  sensibilité  anthropologique  qui  lui 
permet  de  comparer  ces  populations  du  Labourd,  enclavées  et  ne  parlant  par  le  français, 
aux  peuples  exotiques  que  les  Européens  venaient  de  découvrir  et  qu'ils  cherchaient  à 
évangéliser.  Il  est  le  premier  à  parler  de  la  sorcellerie  en  termes  de  chamanisme. 

Il  est  dommage  que  G.  Scholz  Williams  n'ait  pas  persévéré  dans  cette 
direction  qui,  bien  que  réaffirmée  à  plusieurs  reprises,  reste  secondaire  par  rapport 
à  l'économie  générale  de  l'ouvrage.  En  fait,  l'auteur  préfère  se  situer  dans  la 
problématique  de  l'histoire  des  femmes  et  de  la  gender  history,  ce  qui  me  semble 
moins  original.  Démontrer  que  la  démonologie  du  seizième  siècle  aboutit  à 
dégrader  l'image  de  la  femme  et  que  les  femmes  furent  les  principales  victimes 
des  chasses  aux  sorcières  n'a  rien  de  bouleversant.  Nous  sommes  là  dans  le 
domaine  des  lieux  communs  qu'il  conviendrait  peut-être  de  réexaminer.  La  démo- 
nologie a-t-elle  dégradé  la  femme  ou  n'est-elle  qu'une  nouvelle  mouture  d'une 
misogynie  bien  plus  ancienne?  Il  existe  un  énorme  fossé  entre  cette  littérature  qui 
fait  de  la  femme  un  suppôt  de  Satan  et  la  réalité  du  terrain.  Il  faut  rappeler  que  les 
chasses  aux  sorcières  ne  furent  pas  généralisées  au  seizième  siècle.  Des  régions 
entières  y  échappèrent  comme  la  plus  grande  partie  de  l'Europe  du  Sud  où  les 
Inquisitions  ne  croient  plus  au  sabbat  depuis  longtemps.  D'ailleurs,  le  collègue 
inquisiteur  de  Pierre  de  Lancre,  Salazar  y  Prias,  ne  s'évertue-t-il  pas  à  éteindre  au 
pays  basque  espagnol  l'épidémie  de  sorcellerie  que  le  premier  avait  allumée  de 
l'autre  côté  des  Pyrénées?  Si  les  femmes  sont  les  principales  victimes  des  chasses 
aux  sorcières  rampantes  —  c'est  le  cas  généralement  du  royaume  de  France  — ,  là 
où  la  répression  devient  folle  (en  Allemagne,  en  Suisse,  ou  au  Labourd),  les 
hommes  et  les  enfants  sont  majoritaires  parmi  les  condamnés.  Il  est  vrai  que  la 
démonologie  traduit  un  sentiment  de  trouble  chez  les  intellectuels  de  la  Renais- 
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sance  face  aux  mutations  en  cours,  mais  le  lien  direct  entre  les  deux  est  difficile  à 
établir.  Pour  décrire  les  religions  des  peuples  découverts,  les  missionnaires  n'uti- 
lisent pas  les  concepts  de  la  démonologie  mais  ils  inventent  le  terme  d'idolâtrie, 
repris  ensuite  par  les  protestants  pour  disqualifier  le  catholicisme.  Quant  aux 
rapports  entre  la  démonologie  et  la  dissidence  religieuse,  ils  sont  certainement  plus 
évidents.  Les  foyers  de  sorcellerie  sont  des  phénomènes  de  frontière  religieuse 
avec,  probablement,  une  plus  grande  fréquence  du  côté  catholique  que  du  côté 
protestant.  Mais  Jean  Bodin  n'avait  rien  d'un  inquisiteur  fanatique.  Il  fut  "évan- 
gélique"  et,  sans  doute,  crypto-judaïsant. 

Les  réserves  que  je  me  permets  d'exprimer  ici  —  et  qui  sont  elles-mêmes 
sujettes  à  discussion  —  ne  remettent  pas  en  cause  la  qualité  de  ce  livre,  mais  la 
portée  de  certaines  de  ses  conclusions.  Si  l'histoire  des  femmes  reste  encore  dans 
l'ombre,  lire  l'histoire  sous  l'angle  d'une  guerre  des  sexes  ne  risque  pas  de 
l'éclairer.  Les  femmes  ne  furent  pas  marginalisées,  pas  plus  que  les  peuples 
non-européens  et  les  dissidents  religieux.  Si  c'était  le  cas,  cela  ferait  beaucoup  de 
marginaux  au  bout  du  compte. 

JEAN-MICHEL  S  ALLMANN,  Université  de  Paris  X-Nanîerre 


Maria  Rika  Maniâtes,  éd.  Music  Discourse  from  Classical  to  Early  Modern 
Times.  Editing  and  Translating  Texts,  Papers  Given  at  the  Twenty-Sixth  Annual 
Conference  on  Editorial  Problems,  University  of  Toronto,  19-20  October  1990. 
Toronto,  Buffalo  and  London:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1997.  Pp.  x,  148. 

Renaissance  writings  about  music  are  often  both  invaluable  and  inscrutable.  This 
collection  of  five  essays  demonstrates  how  specific  editorial  policies  adopted  by 
modern  editors  invariably  have  far-reaching  consequences  for  our  understanding  of 
these  texts.  Music  Discourse  should  therefore  be  of  interest  to  everyone  working  in 
the  field  of  medieval  and  Renaissance  music,  whether  as  a  historian,  an  editor,  a 
performer,  or  an  analyst. 

The  conference's  keynote  speaker,  Claude  Palisca,  focuses  on  "Fidelities  and 
Infidelities  in  Translating  Early  Music  Theory."  Illustrating  the  changes  musical 
terminology  undergoes  over  the  centuries  (even  when  modern  cognates  are  avail- 
able), he  examines  the  seemingly  unambiguous  term  harmonia,  which  has  in  fact 
been  used  by  Renaissance  writers  to  mean  everything  from  merely  the  agreement 
of  voice  parts  with  each  other,  to  voices  moving  together  in  consonance,  or  even 
simply  "melody"  (though  Zarlino  used  melodia  for  "song"  rather  than  "melody"). 

Translators  of  Renaissance  music  treatises  struggle  with  the  opposing  ideals 
of  either  remaining  faithful  to  the  original  text  or  significantly  altering  aspects  of 
that  text  in  order  to  meet  linguistic  expectations  of  modern  readers  (e.g.  today's 
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writers  generally  avoid  frequent  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood  and  the  conditional 
tense,  whereas  writers  400  years  ago  used  both  liberally).  In  order  to  illustrate  the 
dilemmas  of  these  diverse  modern  editorial  approaches,  Palisca  gives  three  versions 
of  one  passage  from  the  Liber  de  arte  contrapuncti  by  Johannes  Tinctoria  (Naples, 
1477),  one  directly  above  the  other:  the  Latin  original,  a  rather  liberal  English 
translation  (recently  published),  and  a  newer  translation  incorporating  modem 
phraseology  and  idioms.  The  problems  which  emerge  from  the  two  editorial 
approaches  immediately  become  apparent,  for  as  language  itself  changes  over  time, 
cognates  become  less  reliable,  and  the  older  sentence  structures  now  seem  hope- 
lessly convoluted.  Palisca  muses  that  "the  most  important  stage  in  the  translating 
process  may  be  that  moment  when  the  translator  puts  the  original  away  and 
contemplates  the  work  as  a  piece  of  writing  in  his  or  her  own  language"  (p.  15).  He 
also  emphasizes  that  the  editor  must  solve  all  the  problems  of  ambiguity  which 
reside  in  the  original  text,  problems  which  the  average  reader  could  never  hope  to 
resolve. 

In  "Editing  Adémar  de  Chabannes'  Liturgy  for  the  Feast  of  Saint  Martial," 
James  Grier  reviews  problems  confronted  in  the  preparation  of  the  complete  works 
of  an  eleventh-century  author:  folios  which  have  been  excised  from  manuscripts, 
folios  mistakenly  being  bound  in  the  wrong  order  in  modern  times,  folios  being 
newly  inserted  by  Adémar  in  order  to  include  music  for  his  new  feast  for  Saint 
Martial,  erasures  enabling  new  texts  to  be  added  by  Adémar,  the  reworking  of  chants 
from  earlier  sources,  and  the  troping  of  earlier  antiphons  with  new  texts  for  the  new 
feast.  Grier  then  speculates  as  to  why  each  of  these  changes  was  made  and  why 
other  available  options  were  precluded  during  that  swirl  of  activity  around  1029 
when  a  few  monks  were  hastily  constructing  a  new  liturgy  for  their  local  saint  just 
in  case  his  champions  could  succeed  in  raising  his  status  to  "apostolic"  and  thereby 
enhance  Limoges  as  a  pilgrimage  destination. 

George  Dimitri  Sawa's  paper  reflects  on  the  editorial  problems  encountered 
in  medieval  Arabic  writings  on  music.  His  examples  are  drawn  primarily  from  the 
works  of  two  writers,  the  logician,  philosopher,  and  music  theorist,  Abu  Nasr 
al-Farabi  (d.  950),  and  Abu  al-Faraj  al-Isbahani  (d.  967),  whose  Book  of  Songs 
(about  10,(X)0  pages  of  Arabic)  preserves  anecdotes  about  music  and  music  perfor- 
mances from  a  period  of  about  400  years.  These  Arabic  sources  force  Western 
editors  to  ponder  the  extent  to  which  the  text's  layers  of  hidden  meaning  should  be 
explained  to  readers  who  are  unfamiliar  with  Arabic  cultural  thinking  and  literature. 
Furthermore,  editors  have  to  decide  whether  to  retain  Arabic  for  technical  terms 
which  do  not  appear  in  Western  European  languages,  how  to  translate  passages  in 
which  cultural  assumptions  are  being  made  by  the  author,  and  how  to  explain 
important  literary  allusions  to  Western  readers. 

Walter  Kreyszig  ("Preparing  Editions  and  Translations  of  Humanist  Treatises 
on  Music:  Franchino  Gaffurio's  Theorica  Musice  [1492])  reminds  us  that  the 
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humanists  of  the  Renaissance  delighted  in  drawing  words,  ideas,  and  illustrations 
not  only  from  earlier  writers  on  music  and  the  Church  Fathers,  but  also  from  the 
prose  and  poetry  of  classical  authors  whose  works  were  being  newly  collected, 
translated,  disseminated  and  studied.  Though  these  literatures  shared  a  seemingly 
common  language,  over  the  intervening  thousand  or  so  years,  Latin  usage,  syntax, 
and  meaning  continued  to  evolve.  (Fortunately,  Indiana  University's  massive  com- 
puter database.  Thesaurus  Musicarum  Latinarum,  now  enables  editors  to  identify 
uses  of  a  particular  Latin  musical  term  and  the  context  in  which  it  is  found.)  Kreyszig 
also  discusses  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  using  either  the  original  (non- 
standardized)  Latin  or  transforming  the  prose  of  an  individual  fifteenth-century 
writer  so  that  its  abbreviations,  spellings,  alphabet,  hyphenation,  punctuation, 
capitalization,  and  presentation  of  quotations  meet  with  modern  expectations. 

Two  brothers,  Alan  and  William  Bowen,  collaborated  on  "The  Translator  as 
Interpreter:  Euclid's  Sectio  canonis  and  Ptolemy's  Harmonica  in  the  Latin  Tradi- 
tion." They  argue  that  writers  before  the  seventeenth  century  had  remarkably 
different  assumptions  about  inquiry  and  natural  laws  that  did  writers  active  after  the 
eighteenth,  and  that  this  chasm  profoundly  affects  our  understanding  of  earlier 
writings  about  music.  In  particular,  they  ask  whether  we  are  aware  that  some 
Renaissance  (and  even  modern  editors)  approached  their  original  sources  with 
intellectual  prejudices:  "The  problem  arises  .  .  .  when  the  translator's  interest  in  a 
text  for  the  support  it  is  thought  to  give  for  some  theory  collides  with  his  own 
understanding  of  the  theory"  (p.  99).  Bowen  and  Bowen  provide  examples  of  how 
these  situations  do  in  fact  colour  the  word  choices  writers  make  by  examining 
Boethius  as  a  translator  and  looking  specifically  at  how  he  transmitted  views  by 
Ptolemy  and  Euclid.  Before  criticizing  misquotations  in  Renaissance  sources, 
modern  editors  first  need  to  ascertain  whether  these  excerpts  were  purposefully 
altered  in  order  to  fit  the  author's  view  and  if  so,  whether  this  sort  of  source 
manipulation  accorded  with  the  editorial  expectations  of  that  day.  If  we  merely 
view  these  misquotations  as  being  inaccuracies,  we  miss  the  important  contri- 
bution which  a  fuller  understanding  of  these  alterations  could  give  concerning 
Renaissance  thinking  and  its  advancement  beyond  that  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
antiquity. 

J.  EVAN  KREIDER,  University  of  British  Columbia 
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Naomi  J.  Miller.  Changing  the  Subject:  Mary  Wroth  and  Figurations  of  Gender 
in  Early  Modern  England.  Lexington:  University  Press  of  Kentucky,  1996.  Pp. 
xi,  279. 

To  feminist  scholars  engaged  in  the  painstaking  recovery  of  early  modern  women's 
writing,  Lady  Mary  Wroth  offers  an  embarrassment  of  riches.  A  gifted  and  prodi- 
gious author  bom  just  when  Shakespeare  was  beginning  to  write.  Wroth  composed 
a  590,000  word  prose  romance.  The  Countess  of  Montgomery's  Urania  (1621),  a 
complete  sonnet  cycle,  Pamphilia  toAmphilanthus,  as  well  as  a  pastoral  play.  Love 's 
Victory.  As  the  niece  of  Mary  Sidney  Herbert  and  Philip  Sidney,  Wroth  was  the  heir 
to  literary  and  cultural  privilege;  as  the  mistress  of  her  first  cousin  and  mother  to 
two  illegitimate  children,  she  was  at  the  centre  of  a  scandal  which  ended  in  her  bitter 
exile  from  the  court;  as  a  woman  writer,  she  was  labelled  an  "Hermaphrodite"  by 
an  irate  contemporary.  Her  work  offers  critics  a  unique  opportunity  to  observe  the 
impact  of  gender  on  genre,  since  her  romance  is  clearly  indebted  to  her  uncle's 
Arcadia^  and  her  sonnets  recall  others  by  her  father,  her  uncle,  and  Shakespeare 
himself.  Since  the  1995  publication  of  the  first  modern  edition  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Urania  (Binghamton:  Medieval  Renaissance  Texts  and  Studies;  the  second  part 
exists  only  in  manuscript),  the  academic  world  has  been  ready  and  waiting  for  a 
book  like  this  one,  which  promises  to  read  Wroth  not  merely  as  absorbed  in  a  "family 
romance"  (Gary  Waller,  Detroit,  1993),  but  also  as  fully  engaged  in  and  by  "the 
complex  and  sometimes  conflicting  figurations  of  gender  in  early  modern  culture 
at  large"  (p.  217).  This  book,  however,  only  partly  lives  up  to  its  large  promises. 

Initially,  Miller  seems  acutely  aware  of  the  dangers  of  the  politics  of  sexual 
difference  which  could  turn  Wroth  into  simply  an  oppositional  figure.  She  attempts 
to  resist  those  dangers  by  invoking  Luce  Irigaray's  formulation  of  the  feminine  as 
multiple  and  other  in  itself  ("this  sex  which  is  not  one");  and  her  most  convincing 
readings  are  of  Wroth's  female  characters,  especially  in  Urania,  occupying  and 
negotiating  a  range  of  positions  in  relation  not  to  men  but  to  one  another.  Yet  the 
oppositional  mode  which  Miller  appears  to  resist  rapidly  reasserts  itself.  Early 
modern  notions  of  femininity  which  are  initially  (and  promisingly)  described  as 
"disjunctions"  (p.  52)  soon  become  "cultural  discourses  that  have  constructed 
women's  selves  as  dual,  duplicitous  and  ever  other"  (p.  36),  while  all  male  authors 
see  women  as  "objectified"  (p.  35).  Not  only  does  this  view  replicate  the  gender 
politics  it  opposes,  it  is  necessarily  based  on  reductive  readings.  For  example, 
Miller's  eager  attempt  to  assimilate  Shakespeare  to  this  monolithic  patriarchy  leads 
her  to  assert  that,  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  "the  restoration  of  the  mother-daughter  bond 
comes  literally  second  ...  to  Leontes's  own  reunion  with  his  daughter"  (p.  91)  — 
even  though  the  latter  is  not  represented  on  stage.  Despite  the  complex  interplay  of 
Petrarchism  and  anti-Petrarchism  in  male  sonneteers  like  Sidney  and  Shakespeare 
(illuminated  in  Heather  Dubrow's  nuanced  study  Echoes  of  Desire:  English 
Petrarchism  and  its  Counterdiscourses  [Ithaca,  1995]),  Miller  dismisses  all  Wroth's 
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male  precursors  as  Petrarchan  (p.  38).  Moreover,  in  order  to  argue  that  Wroth 
changes  the  subject,  Miller  feels  compelled  to  argue  not  only  that  men  have  never 
done  so,  but  that  only  women  can  do  so.  She  thus  finds  herself  in  the  precarious 
position  of  situating  Wroth  in  a  distinct  female  literary  tradition,  "writing  out  of  a 
tenuous  'subculture'  of  women's  voices  in  early  modern  England"  (p.  169).  Given 
the  tiny  percentage  of  published  writing  by  women  during  the  period,  this  is  a  risky 
claim  indeed. 

Miller  openly  adheres  to  "the  critical  practice  of  reading  women's  texts  to 
discover  the  embodiment  in  writing  of  a  gendered  subjectivity"  (p.  144);  yet  she 
runs  the  risk  of  finding  exactly  what  she  sets  out  to  look  for  and  ignoring  what  she 
does  not  seek.  The  unfortunate  result  is  to  reduce  the  complexity  of  texts  by  women 
while  purporting  to  celebrate  their  multiplicity.  For  example.  Miller  reads  sonnet 
P85  in  Pamphilia  to  Amphilanthus  as  "a  pointed  attack  upon  the  falsehood  of  male 
sonneteers,  who  disguise  their  lust  with  the  name  of  love"  (p.  85);  but  she  does  not 
mention  the  lines  of  the  sonnet  which  specifically  gender  lust  female:  after  referring 
to  "Venus  follyes,"  Wroth's  Pamphilia  goes  on  to  assert:  "Oure  harts  ar  subject  to 
her  sunn;  wher  sinn  /  Never  did  dwell,  or  rest  one  minutes  space;  /  What  faults  he 
hath,  in  her,  did  still  begin,  /  And  from  her  brest  hee  suckd  his  fleeting  pace."  This 
equivocal  tribute  to  maternal  influence  may  remind  some  readers  of  the  Countess 
of  Lincoln,  author  of  a  treatise  advocating  maternal  breastfeeding,  whom  Miller 
describes  ecstatically  as  "able  to  'write  her  body'  in  Cixousian  terms,  using  meta- 
phoric  mother's  milk  as  her  ink"  (p.  70).  Yet  it  is  the  Countess  who  rails  freely 
against  women  who  "choose  their  own  pleasures"  instead  of  obedience  to  God's 
ordinance.  Similarly,  Miller  hails  Wroth's  Melissea  in  the  Urania  as  "the  potential 
for  a  female  agency  specifically  unfettered  by  the  oppressive  patriarchal  authority" 
(p.  105);  yet  it  is  this  prophetess  who  utters  the  following  warning  to  Pamphilia: 
"many  afflictions  you  must  undergoe,  and  all  by  woman  kinde,  beware  of  them" 
(Urania,  p.  135).  Again,  while  Miller  identifies  Aemilia  Lanyer's  Muse  as  mother 
to  her  "Infant  Verse"  (1.  279),  a  closer  look  at  the  text  reveals  that  this  "weakling 
Muse"  (1.  282)  is  identified,  not  with  a  mother,  but  with  Icarus  and  Phaeton,  those 
male  types  of  overweening  ambition.  But  perhaps  the  most  glaring  illustration  of 
Miller's  wilful  construction  of  the  evidence  comes  in  her  reading  of  Lady 
Leicester's  letters.  In  a  letter  to  her  sister.  Lady  Leicester  offers  an  unctuous  vow 
of  sororal  affection;  in  a  letter  to  her  husband,  she  cattily  remarks  that  her  sister  "is 
greater  in  her  owne  consaite  than  ever  shee  was"  (p.  190).  For  Miller,  this  is  proff 
positive  that  close  female  bonds  are  dished  up  as  rivalry  for  masculine  consumption; 
for  this  sceptical  reader,  it  seems  just  as  likely  that  Lady  Leicester  was  frank  enough 
with  her  husband  to  reveal  her  feelings  about  her  sister. 

Quite  apart  from  these  minor  distortions.  Miller's  rose-coloured  view  of  early 
modern  women  leads  to  a  troubling  double  standard  in  evaluating  literary  produc- 
tion by  men  and  women.  If  male-authored  texts  in  Miller's  view  invariably  endorse 
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patriarchal  ideology  by  erasing  or  objectifying  women,  female- authored  texts  which 
represent  women  in  negative  terms  "bear  witness  to  the  destructive  potential  of  such 
an  ideology"  (p.  103).  If  male  writers  are  vilified  for  their  "egocentrism"  (p.  40)  in 
exalting  "their  subjective  authority  as  writers,"  Wroth  is  praised  for  the  "authority 
of  her  authorship"  (p.  157).  If  male  poets  misogynistically  silence  the  female  voice, 
Wroth  cleverly  ignores  the  male  love  object  so  that  "no  male  beloved  can  finally 
fracture  her  authorship"  (p.  160).  Criticism  so  rooted  in  identity  politics  limits  itself 
to  throwing  roses  or  stones.  Nor  can  it  account  for  the  playful  indeterminacy  of  early 
modern  texts  such  as  the  crossdressing  pamphlets  or  female-authored  defenses  of 
women  which,  Diane  Purkiss  argues,  ventriloquize  the  female  voice  in  order  to 
recuperate  its  subversive  potential  (London,  1992,  pp.  69-101).  Furthermore,  the 
argument  finally  results  in  a  radical  reduction  in  the  multiple  positions  Miller  herself 
argues  that  women  occupied.  Miller's  commitment  to  "the  potentially  liberating 
force  of  homosocial  bonds"  (p.  140)  among  women,  for  example,  leads  her  to 
downplay  not  only  the  overt  commercial  competitiveness  among  polemicists  such 
as  Rachel  Speght  and  Esther  Sowernam,  but  also  the  vexed  relationship  between 
Pamphilia  and  Antissia  in  the  Urania  —  a  relationship  which  includes  both  bitter 
rivalry  {Urania  94-5)  and  homoeroticism  (p.  148).  While  Miller's  book  is  a 
welcome  attempt  to  place  Mary  Wroth  in  the  larger  context  of  early  modern  culture, 
its  potentially  nuanced  insights  into  this  fascinating  and  prolific  author  are  contin- 
ually compromised  by  its  rigid  political  agenda. 

CHRISTINA  LUCKYJ,Z)a//wM^/^  University 


Hélisenne  de  Crenne.  Les  Angoysses  douloureuses  qui  procèdent  d'amours, 
édition  critique  présentée  et  annotée  par  Christine  de  Buzon.  Paris,  Honoré 
Champion,  1997.  Pp.  728. 

Christine  de  Buzon's  critical  edition  oï  Ûïq  Angoysses  by  Hélisenne  de  Crenne  (the 
very  successful  alias  of  Marguerite  Briet)  is  complete,  accurate  and  a  pleasure  to 
read.  There  are  the  usual  aids:  introduction  (pp.  7-41),  bibliography  (pp.  43-85), 
critical  apparatus,  notes  (pp.  509-632),  glossary  (pp.  683-690,  but  without  page 
references  back  to  the  text),  and  two  indexes  (pp.  705-728),  one  for  names 
appearing  in  the  romance  itself  and  the  other  for  names  mentioned  in  the  introduc- 
tion and  notes.  The  notes  are  replete  with  citations  and  discussions  of  passages, 
above  all  from  Boccaccio's  Flammette  and  Caviceo's  Peregrin,  which  Hélisenne 
incorporated  into  her  text.  Especially  welcome  is  the  presence  of  a  "Dictionnaire 
mythologique"  (pp.  667-68 1  )  containing  extracts  from  Dame  Hélisenne's  own  1 54 1 
translation  of  the  first  four  books  of  Virgil's  Aeneid.  Christine  de  Buzon  has  also 
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made  use  of  this  translation  in  her  notes.  Finally,  there  is  a  detailed  "Résumé  du 
roman"  (pp.  639-662)  for  each  of  the  three  parts  with  appropriate  leaf  references. 

To  anyone  familiar  with  the  previously  available  modern  editions,  the  presen- 
tation of  the  text  of  this  edition  of  the  Angoysses  douloureuses  is  particularly 
striking:  it  contains  only  the  text  and  110  small  woodcuts  without  any  chapter 
headings.  The  1541  Paris  edition  (the  fourth)  follows  Denis  de  Harsy's  Lyonese 
edition  (c.  1539)  in  combining  the  roughly  50  small  vignettes  and  56  chapter 
headings  to  break  up  and  organize  the  text.  In  the  editions  of  the  Oeuvres,  Les 
Angoysses  contains  only  the  chapter  headings,  a  procedure  which  was  to  recur  in 
the  editions  of  Secor  and  Demats.  By  contrast,  in  the  two  earliest  Parisian  editions 
printed  with  privilège  by  Denis  Janot,  the  images  alone  were  used  to  structure  the 
text.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  editor  has  been  faithful  to  the  practice  of  those  early 
editions.  This  is  all  the  more  important  as  the  added  chapter  headings  and  the 
vignettes  do  not  always  come  at  the  same  places,  thus  leading  to  a  text  which  has 
been  segmented  in  a  very  different  manner.  Along  with  the  usual  progressive 
reading,  I  think  we  can  say  that  the  editions  with  chapter  headings  would  have 
facilitated  a  superficial  table-of-contents  reading  for  each  part,  accompanied  by 
various  plunges  into  the  text  itself  when  the  reader's  attention  was  caught  by  the 
subject  of  the  heading.  Instead  of  putting  them  in  square  brackets  within  the  text, 
as  Secor  did,  Christine  de  Buzon  has  relegated  them  to  the  critical  apparatus.  She 
has  also  grouped  them  together  in  a  separate  "Annex"  at  the  end. 

In  the  text  itself,  only  the  110  images  appear  to  mark  the  divisions  within  the 
three  parts.  As  Stephen  Rawles  noted  in  his  1976  doctoral  dissertation  on  Denis 
Janot,  41  of  these  cuts  seem  to  have  been  made  for  this  work.  In  addition  to  repeats, 
other  earlier  Janot  vignettes  were  pressed  into  service.  Although  occasionally,  there 
are  two  per  page,  or  on  facing  pages,  and  at  other  times  it  may  take  ten  pages  for 
the  next  cut  to  appear,  the  average  being  about  one  for  every  four  pages.  I  think  this 
would  encourage  fairly  continuous  reading  within  each  of  the  three  parts,  with  what 
can  be  seen  as  pleasant,  contemplative  halts  set  up  along  the  way. 

With  respect  to  the  filiation  of  editions,  however,  this  critical  text  does  not 
contain  one  drawback.  We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  as  noted,  an  excellent  text,  based 
—  like  Secor's  edition  —  on  the  copy  housed  at  the  Bibliothèque  municipale  in 
Besançon.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  offered  a  very  thorough  bibliography  of  all 
editions  of  Hélisenne  de  Crenne's  writings  up  to  1560,  including  references  to  as 
many  copies  as  possible,  and  the  list  of  the  more  than  200  libraries  consulted.  But 
somehow,  the  almost  organic  link  that  should  lead  from  the  bibliography  to  the 
critical  edition  and  text  has  been  skewered,  with  some  unfortunate  consequences. 

As  Rawles  first  established  in  his  thesis,  there  exist  two  Janot  editions  of  the 
Angoysses  douloureuses,  both  containing  the  text  of  the  two-year  privilège  on  the 
back  of  the  title  page,  dated  18  September  1538  —  the  only  date  in  either  of  these 
editions.  For  a  start,  the  two  completely  reset  editions  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
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spelling  "contenant"  vs.  "contenantz"  in  the  main  title,  and  by  the  quire  signatures 
in  Parts  II  and  III:  single  letters  in  the  earlier  edition  as  opposed  to  double  and  triple 
in  the  other  (for  instance,  in  II:  A2  vs.  AA2;  III:  A2  vs.  AAA2).  The  bibliography 
fails  to  record  this  latter  important  distinction.  Of  the  first  edition,  which,  following 
Rawles,  Christine  de  Buzon  designates  "1538. A,"  one  complete  copy  is  known 
which  is  in  private  hands;  two  copies  are  nearly  complete;  and  one  contains  only 
Part  III.  At  least  eight  copies  of  the  second  edition  ("1538.B")  exist;  some  copies 
contain  quire  or  parts  from  both  editions. 

After  such  detailed  preparation,  this  reviewer  was  astounded  to  read  the  first 
sentence  of  the  section  "Etablissement  du  texte":  "Le  texte  reproduit  est  celui  de  la 
première  édition  (Paris,  Janot,  1538)  d'après  l'exemplaire  de  la  Bibliothèque 
municipale  de  Besançon"  (p.  87).  This  is  the  copy  edited  by  Secor  and  by  all 
accounts  —  both  in  Rawles  and  in  de  Buzon 's  own  bibliography  —  is  a  copy  of 
what  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  second  Janot  edition,  that  is  "1538.B."  Nor 
has  the  Lyonese  edition,  which  accounts  both  for  the  chapter  headings  as  well  as 
the  dizain  "Helisenne  aux  lisantes,"  replacing  the  privilège  on  the  verso  of  the  title 
page,  been  taken  into  account.  It  has  simply  been  "exclue"  without  further  ado  (p. 
89). 

Two  examples  will  suffice  to  show  the  possible  consequences  of  this  exclusion. 
In  the  first  line  of  Part  II,  the  author  invokes  "o  lecteurs  bénévoles."  Below,  we  learn 
that  this  is  replaced  by  "mes  dames  bénévoles"  in  editions  B  (Sergent,  1541),  C 
(Langelier,  1543)  and  F  (Grouleau,  1560).  Such  a  statement  is  correct  for  the  Paris 
editions  (the  first  Janot  edition  shows  the  same  reading),  but  is  not  accurate  overall, 
since  this  change  first  appears  in  the  c.  1539  Lyonese  edition.  Next,  consider  the 
small  substitution  on  sign.  AA3^°  (p.  231).  The  text  reads:  "faulx  délateurs  qui  luy 
ont  telle  faulte  imposée,"  whereas  below  we  are  informed  that  "imposée"  is  replaced 
by  "composée"  in  edition  C  (Langelier,  1543)  and  F  (Grouleau,  1560).  In  fact,  the 
later  reading  appears  in  the  De  Harsy  edition  (as  well  as  in  the  1541  Sergent  edition, 
which  should  have  been  listed),  but  "composée"  is  in  reality  the  form  employed  in 
the  first  Janot  edition.  So,  in  this  case,  what  is  given  as  an  innovation  from  the  fifth 
edition  (or  rather  fourth)  is  quite  simply  the  original  text.  This  change  first  occurs 
in  the  second  Janot  edition,  which  is  before  us,  and  it  involves  a  switch  from 
"imposée"  to  "composée"  and  not  vice  versa. 

The  most  serious  consequence  of  the  promotion  of  the  Besançon  copy  to  the 
status  of  an  "A"  edition  —  which  is  the  position  it  occupies  in  this  critical  edition 
—  is  that  more  than  20  years  after  the  publication  of  Rawles's  thesis,  we  still  have 
no  idea  about  what  changes  might  have  been  made  in  preparing  the  second  edition. 
Whether  we  imagine  Marguerite  Briet  herself  stopping  in  at  the  printer's  shop,  or 
the  intervention  of  a  corrector  or  proof-reader,  in  the  case  of  a  living  writer,  these 
are  certainly  important  questions  to  look  at.  From  the  similarities  in  page  set-up  and 
the  few  soundings  I  have  taken,  it  seems  likely  that  there  were  no  major  additions. 
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It  may  well  be  the  case  that  the  text  of  the  second  Janot  edition  is  slighly  better  than 
that  of  the  first  edition.  But  that  still  remains  to  be  seen.  Even  if  it  turns  out  to  be 
so  in  many  cases,  the  text  that  we  have  is  neither  the  first  edition  nor  the  text  from 
which  later  editions  were  derived. 

To  conclude:  although  it  cannot  be  used  to  follow  the  evolution  of  the  text  of 
the  Angoysses  during  its  earliest  stages,  this  is  a  well-edited  and  researched  edition 
of  the  second  of  the  two  initial  Janot  printings  of  the  Angoysses  douloureuses. 
Christine  de  Buzon  has  given  us  a  very  readable  and  faithful  modern  edition  of 
Hélisenne  de  Crenne's  text,  and  we  can  follow  with  ease  the  corrections  to  this  text 
by  Claude  Colet  in  the  three  Grouleau  editions  appearing  between  1551  and  1560. 
In  particular,  for  the  first  time  since  1539,  this  edition  respects  the  textual  presen- 
tation of  the  earliest  Janot  editions.  The  bibliography  is  also  excellent,  and  the 
edition  contains  many  helpful  and  innovative  features  such  as  the  indexes  and  the 
mythological  dictionary.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  read  and  to  study  all  three  parts 
of  this  text  in  a  modern  format. 

WILLIAM  KEMP,  Collège  du  Vieux-Montréal 


Announcements 
Annonces 


Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies  will  be  held 
jointly  at  Université  de  Sherbrooke  and  Bishop's  University  on  June  3-5, 1999.  For 
information,  please  contact  the  conference  organisers:  Prof.  Brenda  Hosington, 
Département  de  linguistique  et  traduction.  Université  de  Montréal,  Case  postale 
6128,  Suce.  Centre- Ville,  Montréal,  Québec  H3C  3J7,  or  Prof.  Jean-Philippe 
Beaulieu,  Département  d'études  françaises,  at  the  same  address.  E-mail: 
hosingtb  @  ere.umontreal.ca. 

Société  Canadienne  d'Études  de  la  Renaissance 

La  rencontre  annuelle  de  la  Société  Canadienne  d'Etudes  de  la  Renaissance  aura  lieu 
les  3-5  juin  1999  à  l'Université  de  Sherbrooke  et  Bishop's  University.  Pour  s'informer, 
prière  de  communiquer  avec  Brenda  Hosington,  Département  de  linguistique  et  traduc- 
tion. Université  de  Montréal,  Case  postale  6128,  Suce.  Centre- Ville,  Montréal,  Québec 
H3C  3J7,  ou  Jean-Philippe  Beaulieu,  Département  d'études  françaises,  à  la  même 
adresse.  Courrier  électronique:  beaulij  ©ere.umontreal.ca. 

France:  histoire  et  histoires 

"France:  histoire  et  histoires.  Le  concept  d'identité  nationale  française,"  voilà  le  titre 
d'un  colloque  qui  se  tiendra  à  Birmingham  les  1-3  juillet  1999.  Pour  se  renseigner: 
Prof.  Jennifer  Birkett,  French  Department,  University  of  Birmingham,  Birmingham 
B15  2TT,  Royaume-Uni.  Courrier  électronique:  j.birkett@bham.ac.uk. 
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Milton  Symposium 

The  Sixth  Annual  Milton  Symposium  will  be  held  on  July  19-23,  1999  at  York, 
U.K.  For  information,  contact  Graham  Parry,  Department  of  English,  University  of 
York,  Heslington,  York  YOl  5DD,  U.K.  E-mail:  gp8@york.ac.uk. 

Folger  Institute 

The  Folger  Institute  announces  some  of  its  Fall  1999  symposia.  Among  them: 
British  Political  Thought  in  Early  Modem  Europe,  Reading  the  Early  Modem 
Passions,  Exploring  Attitudes  Toward  Printing  in  the  Age  of  the  Hand  Press, 
Thinking  About  Poetic  Genres  in  the  Early  Modern  Period.  For  more  information, 
consult  the  Folger  Institute's  website:  www.folger.edu. 

Nouvelle  Revue  du  XW  siècle 

Le  dernier  numéro  de  la  Nouvelle  Revue  du  XVI^  siècle  (janvier  1999)  porte  sur 
"L'écriture  du  français  à  la  Renaissance."  On  y  trouve,  entre  autres,  des  articles 
d'André  Toumon  sur  Montaigne,  de  Jean-Charles  Monferran  sur  Jacques  Peletier 
du  Mans  et  de  Olivia  Rosenthal  sur  Thomas  Sébillet.  La  Nouvelle  Revue  du  XVI^ 
siècle  est  publiée  par  la  Société  Française  d'Études  du  Seizième  Siècle.  Pour  plus 
de  renseignements,  s'adresser  à  Marie-Madeleine  Fragonard,  SFESS,  1,  rue  Victor 
Cousin,  75230  Paris  Cedex  05,  France. 

Thomas  More  Gazette 

The  Thomas  More  Gazette  is  published  annually  by  Amici  Thomae  Mori,  whose 
president  is  Elizabeth  McCutcheon.  It  serves  as  a  bulletin  for  all  researchers 
interested  in  More.  For  information,  please  write  to  Gazette  editor,  Germain 
Marc'hadour,  Moreana,  B.P.  808,  49008  Angers  Cedex  01,  France. 
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Editorial 


D  est  plus  naturel  d'introduire  de 
nouvelles  rubriques  au  moment  où  com- 
mence une  nouvelle  année  de  publica- 
tions. Mais  la  volonté  de  changement  est 
là  et  nous  vous  annonçons  deux  rubri- 
ques qui  devraient  enrichir  le  contenu  de 
la  revue.  Il  y  aura,  d'abord,  une  nouvelle 
section  (en  anglais  seulement  pour  l'in- 
stant) de  brefs  comptes  rendus.  Cette 
section,  intitulée  Book  Notes  et  dirigée 
par  Elizabeth  Sauer,  nous  permettra  de 
mieux  couvrir  l'énorme  production  de 
livres  en  langue  anglaise  dans  les  do- 
maines qui  nous  intéressent.  Nous 
continuerons  aussi,  comme  toujours,  à 
publier  des  recensements  plus  longs  et 
plus  détaillés  sur  les  ouvrages  que  nous 
jugeons  primordiaux  parmi  ceux  qui 
nous  sont  envoyés.  Ensuite,  nous  repre- 
nons dans  le  présent  numéro  une  rubri- 
que de  nouvelles  de  la  recherche.  Il 
s'agit  ici  de  faire  connaître,  au  pays 
comme  à  l'étranger,  le  travail  considé- 
rable des  chercheurs  canadiens.  Enfin, 
je  profite  de  ce  bref  editorial  pour  remer- 
cier Vanessa  Basille,  étudiante  à  l'Uni- 
versité de  Guelph,  qui,  à  titre 
d'assistante  à  la  rédaction  cet  été,  a  tra- 
vaillé à  la  préparation  de  ce  numéro  et 
proposé  une  série  de  changements  au 
graphisme  de  la  revue.  Son  travail  et  sa 
bonne  humeur  ont  été  très  appréciés. 


It  is  certainly  more  common  in  any 
journal  to  introduce  new  sections  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  publishing  year.  But 
the  will  to  change  and  improve  the  jour- 
nal is  there,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
announce  the  introduction  of  two  new 
rubrics  which  should  further  enrich  the 
journal.  There  will  be  a  section  of  short 
book  reviews,  entitled  Book  Notes.  This 
section,  edited  by  Elizabeth  Sauer,  will 
allow  a  much  better  coverage  of  the 
enormous  volume  of  publications  in 
English  in  all  areas  pertaining  to  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  Of 
course,  we  will  continue  to  publish  full- 
length  book  reviews  on  publications 
which  we  consider  to  be  most  signifi- 
cant in  the  field.  Moreover,  we  are 
pleased  to  reintroduce  in  this  issue  a 
section  on  research  news.  The  aim  is  to 
give  greater  visibility  in  Canada  and 
abroad  to  the  considerable  research 
done  by  Canadian  academics.  Finally,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Vanessa 
Basille,  a  University  of  Guelph  student, 
who  has  been  our  hardworking  editorial 
assistant  this  past  summer.  She  gave  us 
a  hand  with  the  present  issue  of  the 
journal  and  worked  on  improving  the 
journal's  graphics.  Her  work  and  enthu- 
siasm were  much  appreciated. 
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A  man  was  going  down  from  Jerusalem 
to  Jericho,  and  he  fell  among  robbers, 
who  stripped  him  and  beat  him,  and 
departed,  leaving  him  half-dead 
(Luke  10:30), 

Summary:  This  article  is  a  journey  through  the  lesser  known  travel  diaries 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Its  intent  is  to  underline  the 
occurence  of  violent  images  along  the  European  roads,  particularly  in  Italy, 
Spain,  France,  and  England.  Criminality,  danger,  and  violence  are  all 
common  phenomenons  in  the  Renaissance.  Travelling  allows  one  to  discover 
the  foreign  but  not  without  hardship:  avoiding  bandit  and  corsair  traps, 
travellers  are  then  welcomed  at  the  entrance  of  the  cities  by  gallows  adorned 
with  corpses  and  are  entertained,  if  they  so  desire,  with  executions  and 
autodafés.  Travel  literature  depicts  a  violent  and  bloody  Renaissance. 

The  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  states  an  existential  situation  on  the 
roads  at  the  beginning  of  our  era.  Robbers  (latrones  in  the  Vulgate, 
^riaxai  in  the  Greek  Septuagint  version)  have  been  a  common  encounter  on 
isolated  stretches  of  road  in  Biblical  times,  so  common,  in  fact,  that  the  Bible 
uses  them  in  a  striking  simile:  the  prostitutes  lurk  at  passers-by  just  as  robbers 
awaiting  their  prey  Ç'insidiatur  in  via  quasi  latro,''  Prov  23:28;  ''expectans 
eos  quasi  latro  in  solitudine"  Jer  3:2).^ 

And  when  Paul  detailed  all  the  dangers  he  suffered  while  preaching  the 
Gospel,  he  uses  the  same  word:  "in  danger  from  rivers,  danger  from  robbers. 
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danger  from  my  own  people,  danger  from  Gentiles,  [...]  dangers  in  the 
wilderness,  danger  at  sea. . ."  (2Cor  1 1 :26). 

The  roads  of  the  ancient  world  were  crowded  with  strange  travellers ;2 
predators  and  preys  walked  side  by  side.  Throngs  of  beggars  dressed  in  rags 
and  pseudo-monks  begging  on  behalf  of  a  god  have  been  commonplace  on 
the  roads  in  Roman  times. ^  In  the  Golden  Ass  the  pseudo-Lucian  wrote  of 
fake  paupers  who  carried  the  goddess  Syria,  begging  for  food  and  money 
"through  fields  and  villages,"  mutilating  themselves  to  scare  naive  peasants 
into  giving  generously  (35,  37).  Vagrancy  of  this  sort  was  frequent  in  the 
first  centuries  of  Christianity.  Monks  and  pseudo-monks,  taking  advantage 
of  Christ's  order  to  provide  for  the  indigent,  abused  the  charity  and  naivete 
of  good  people.  There  were  even  some  people  on  the  road  like  the  Cir- 
cumncelliones"*  (circuitores),  a  fourth-century  sect  whose  suicidal  adepts 
roamed  the  northern  African  area,  according  to  Philasterion,^  waiting  for 
passers-by,  begging  to  be  killed  by  them  Ç'quos  inveniunt  in  via  cogunt  ut 
interficiantur  ab  illis  dicentes  se  desiderare  pati  martyriuni").  Augustine 
mentions  this  entire  crowd  with  horror: 

Tarn  multos  hypocritas  sub  habitu  monachorum  usquequaque  dispersit  [callidissimus 
hostis],  circumeuntes  provincias,  nusquam  missos,  nusquam  fixos,  nusquam  stantes. 
I...]  Alii  membra  martyrum,  si  tamen  martyrum,  venditant,  aliifimbrias  et phylacterias 
suas  magnificant,  ...et  omnes  petunt,  omnes  exigunt,  aut  sumptus  lucrosae  egestatis, 
aut  simulatae  praetium  sanctitatis. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  councils  tried  unsuccessfully  to  eradicate  this 
"tradition  of  [road]  crime,"  as  Camporesi  has  called  it,^  but  it  would  spread 
eventually  beyond  the  Mediterranean  area.^  There  is  an  overwhelming  streak 
of  morbid  curiositas  in  the  medieval  world;  in  spite  of  monastic  rules,  church 
councils,  and  imperial  decrees  blasting  this  sin,  crowds  of  mo naci  vagantes 
join  professional  beggars  (cerretani)  moving  about  Europe  without  a 
specific  goal.  Throngs  of  people  roam  the  roads:  merchants,  colporteurs, 
vagabonds,  itinerant  monks,  runaway  religious,  poets  and  troubadours, 
teachers  and  college  students,  courriers,  healers,  real  pilgrims,  gypsies, 
craftsmen,  parasites. 

"La  mobilité  des  hommes  du  Moyen  Age  a  été  extrême,  déconcertante," 
wrote  Jacques  Le  Goff.^  And  a  thirteenth-century  Italian  poem,  the  "Detto 
del  gatto  lupesco,"  underscores  the  unholy  mix  of  that  crowd:  "...  uomini 
vanno  /  ki  per  prode  e  ki  per  danno,  /  per  lo  mondo  tuttavia."^^  Piero 
Camporesi  detailed  this  world: 
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dei  giudei  erranti  e  maledetti  (e  naturalmente  dei  loro  falsificatori),  dei  mendicant!  veri 
edei  mendicanti  falsi  (la gueuserie),  delle  congreghe  di  ciechi,  degli  storpi,  degli  attratti, 
dei  lebbrosi,  dei  mercenari  e  dei  soldati  che  andavano  alia  guerra  o  che  dalla  guerra 
ritornavano  (o  dicevano  di  ritornare),  degli  scampati  dai  pirati  e  dagli  infedeli,  dei  servi 
fiiggiaschi  ...,  i  fuggitivi  colpiti  dal  bando  (i  bannis),  gli  uomini  dediti  alia  rapina  e  al 
furto  (caïmans,  marauds),  le  bande  di  soldati  sbandati  che  vivevano  allé  spalle  della 
gente  dei  campi  (belUres),  gli  essorillés  (malfattori  e  delinquent!  recidivi  che  avevano 
avuto  mozzate  le  orecchie  dal  camefice),  "larrons,  mendiants,  espieux  de  chemin, 
ravisseurs  de  femmes,  violeurs  d'Église,  tireurs  à  l'oye,  joueux  de  faulx  dez,  trompeurs, 
faux  monnoyeurs,  malfaicteurs  et  autres  associez,  récepteurs  et  complices  ...";  e  poi 
autentici  disoccupati,  affamati,  gente  senza  un  vero  mestiere.  E  infine,  a  partire  dai  primi 
decenni  del  Quattrocento,  gli  zingari;  venivano  poi  gli  artigiani  e  i  lavoratori  itineranti: 
tessitori,  calderai,  seggiolai,  arrotini,  impagliatori,  muratori,  i  maestri  e  gli  apprendisti 
delle  arti  mobili,  e  tutta  la  schiera  innumerevole  degli  artigiani  stagionali  che 
abbandonavano  le  loro  terre  e  le  loro  vallate  per  esercitare  il  mestiere  in  stagioni  brevi 
0  lunghe  in  altri  paesi  e  contrade,  ed  ogni  gruppo  col  proprio  linguaggio  "corporativo" 
o  gergo  segreto  (la  lingua  occulta),  con  gli  abiti-divisa  (o  con  gli  abiti-travestimento), 
coi  suoi  santi,  le  sue  cantilene  e  salmodie,  le  sue  pentole,  i  suoi  sogni;  e  le  strade  con  le 
taverne,  le  locande  invitanti  sotto  l'insegna  e  il  mazzo  d'agrifoglio,  i  ponti  coi  loro 
custodi,  le  porte  delle  "terre,"  gli  ospizi,  le  abbazie,  i  conventi,  i  cenobi,  le  foresterie,  gli 
ospedali  dei  poveri  e  dei  pellegrini. 

This  libido  currendi  could  be  considered  an  essential  aspect  of  the  plot  of 
the  chansons  de  geste  and  medieval  romance.  It  is  an  aberration  that  enters  even 
the  pilgrimages,  ''superstitiosus  et  immodicus  quorundam  affectus^'  according 
to  Erasmus, ^^  "otieux  et  inutilles  voyages,"  says  Rabelais  {Gargantua^ 
XLV),  harmful  and  contrary  to  the  most  basic  laws  of  economics  and 
household  propriety. 

If,  according  to  Emerson,  "travelling  is  a  fool's  paradise,"  for  "the  rage 
of  travelling  is  a  symptom  of  deeper  unsoundness,"*^  nonetheless,  travel  for 
travel's  sake  has  always  been  popular.  Wandering  can  even  be  a  way  to  open 
one's  ears  and  relax  one's  spirit  while  looking  for  the  elusive  Tao  of  oriental 
philosophy.*^ 

Meanwhile,  sixteenth-century  Europe  witnessed  the  urbanization  of  a 
faceless  mass  of  disenfranchised  people, 

esa  masa  constituida  a  base  de  moriscos,  campesinos  emigrantes  (sin  tierras)  que  fufan 
a  la  ciudad,  desempleados  de  toda  laya,  esclavos  negros  y  blancos  (moros  apresados), 
esclavos  y  esclavas  "criollos"  (negros  nacidos  en  America  y  reimportados),  libertos, 
vagabundos,  mendigos  (verdaderos  —  los  menos  —  y  simulados  —  los  mas  — ), 
rufianes,  matones,  pfcaros,  ladrones,  prostitutas,  chulos  y  guardianes  ("padres"), 
oficiales  de  mancebfas  (hombres  y  mujeres,  reglamentados  y  aprobados  por  el  Ayunta- 
miento). 
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This  mass  movement  developed  into  a  literary  representation  of  the  life  and 
adventures  of  picaros  roaming  the  world  while  crossing  various  social 
classes.*^  The  following  inventory  by  Cervantes  brings  back  Augustine's 
catalog  of  vagantes  as  a  constant  in  Western  civilization: 

jO  pfcaros  de  cocina,  sucios,  gordos  y  lucios;  pobres  fingidos,  tullidos  falsos, 
cicateruelos  de  Zocodover  y  de  la  plaza  de  Madrid,  vistosos  oracioneros,  esportilleros 
de  Sevilla,  mandilejos  de  la  hampa,  con  toda  la  caterva  innumerable  que  se  encierra 
debajo  deste  nombre  picarol 

Banditism  is  a  wide-spread  phenomenon  in  the  Renaissance.  It  is  not 
necessarily  typical  of  South -European  areas,  as  the  word  "banditti"  has  come 
to  imply  in  the  English  lexicon.  ^^  Antonio  De  Beatis  notes  in  Germany 
(1517)  "lochi  fortissimi  dove  se  retirano  molti  rubaldi";  he  adds  that  "per 
tucto  habiamo  trovato  rote  et  forche  infinite  ...  de  modo  che  da  cio  se 
comprende  che  se  fa  gran  justitia,  quale  non  è  dubio  in  tali  paesi  sii 
necessariissima"^^.  Coryate  "observed  in  a  great  many  places,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Rhene,  more  gallowes  and  wheeles  betwixt  Mentz  [Maintz]  and  Colen 
[Cologne],  than  ever  [he]  saw  in  so  short  a  space  in  all  [his]  life.'*^^  It  is  a 
topos  which  recurs  very  often  in  Coryate's  journal.  He  is  shocked  by  "the 
dolefull  and  lamentable  spectacle"  of  "bones  and  ragged  fragments  of 
clothes"  of  an  executed  assassin:  his  "bones  [...]  miserably  broken  asunder 
and  disperses  abroad  upon  the  wheele  in  diverse  places"  (1, 196).  Every  time 
Coryate  was  told  of  "false  knaves"  lurking  in  a  forest  "under  trees  and 
shrubbes,  and  suddenly  set  upon  travellers  and  cut  their  throates,"  he  remem- 
bers the  "stately  gallowes"  usually  located  outside  towns  (I,  159,  160);  he 
even  notices  "the  fayrest  gallowes  that  [he]  ever  saw,  [...]  which  consisteth 
of  fourteene  fair  pillars  of  free-stone"  (I,  170).  Jean- Jacques  Bouchard 
mentions  parenthetically  that  outside  Moulins  "l'on  voit  un  gibbet  où  il  y 
avoit  plus  de  deux  douzaines  de  pendus."^^  In  Switzerland,  according  to  a 
Venetian  traveller,  "there  were  gallows  every  half  league";  so  elegant  and 
well-built  gallows,  in  fact,  that  "one  would  die  on  them  with  a  certain 
nobility."^^  In  Spain  hanging  corpses  were  a  commonplace:  "et  perhô  in 
Spagna  si  camina  tanto  sicuro  quanto  in  altro  loco."^^  In  1553  Charles 
Estienne's  Guide  des  chemins  de  France  faithfully  mentions  the  numerous 
bandits'  nests  on  the  French  roads,  and  in  1652  John  Evelyn  has  a  fearful 
encounter  with  robbers  in  good  old  England.^"*  Ten  years  later  (1665),  abate 
Sebastiano  Locatelli  sees  three  bandits  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  an  area 
"pien[a]  d'assassini,  particolarmente  quando  il  re  è  in  quella  città."^^  This 
should  dispell  not  only  the  myth  of  southern  banditism,  but  also  that  its 
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development  is  caused  mainly  by  social  or  political  upheaval.  Locatelli  is 
specific  on  this  point:  the  bandits  are  there  because  the  king's  presence  draws 
many  rich  people  to  his  château.  It  is  implied  that  there  is  little  fear  of  the 
king's  guards  among  the  "assassini":  they  are  fearsome  individuals,  admits 
Locatelli,  tongue-in-cheek.  Scared  witless,  the  small  group  of  travellers 
prays  the  Rosary  ("tutto  il  rosario  di  quindici  poste,  con  I'uffitio  della 
Madonna"),  and  even  the  vetturino  joins  in  the  prayers,  "che  non  fu  poco," 
which  is  a  rare  event  in  itself,  since  "simil  canaglia"  (the  vetturini)  is  not 
known  for  its  devotion  ...  (p.  191). 

Southern  Italian  banditism  was  (one  could  even  venture  to  say  that  still 
is)  an  interesting  social  phenomenon.  Arising  in  the  late  Middle  Ages  from 
the  political  vacuum  that  existed  in  the  areas  between  the  State  of  the  Church 
and  its  neighbors,  the  local  briganti  were  able  to  cross  the  border  with 
impunity  whenever  the  pope  or  the  viceroy  or  the  duke  threaten  to  pursue 
and  prosecute  them.  Thomas  Hoby,  on  his  way  to  Sicily,  "owt  of 
Englishmenne's  company  for  the  tung's  sake,"  has  to  cross  many  woods 
"verie  jeapardous  to  passe  ...  for  the  presence  of  banisshed  men"  waiting 
for  their  pray,  "and  many  a  man  is  there  robbed  and  slaine  in  the  yere  by 
them."^^  Fynes  Moryson  offers  a  clear  account  of  the  reasons  that  produce 
such  a  situation: 

The  Italians  in  generall  are  the  most  strict  in  the  courses  of  Justice,  without  which  care 
they  could  not  possiblie  keepe  in  due  order  and  awe  the  exhorbitant  dispositions  of  that 
nation,  and  the  discontented  myndes  of  their  subjects.  Yet  because  only  the  Sergiants 
and  such  ministers  of  Justice  are  bound  to  apprehend  Malefactours, ...  and  because  the 
absolute  Principalities  are  very  many  and  of  little  circuite,  the  malefactors  may  easily 
fly  out  of  the  confines,  where  ...  they  finde  safe  retreat. 

Sometimes  these  briganti  functioned  almost  as  toll-keepers,  simply 
requesting  (or  ...  forcing)  the  travellers  to  pay  a  token  sum  in  order  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  through.  They  are  sometimes  perceived  almost  as  tax 
collectors,  the  infamous  doganieri  whose  exhorbitant  requests  are  as  evil  as 
highway  robbery.^^  The  lore  of  the  good-hearted  bandito  stems  from  this 
environment.^^  In  1588,  according  to  G.  B.  Manso,  Tasso's  first  biographer, 
the  Italian  poet  was  stuck  in  Mola,  on  his  way  from  Rome  to  Naples,  by  the 
presence  of  the  famous  Marco  di  Sciarra,  "il  quale  è  in  questi  confmi  con 
gran  numéro  di  banditi,  come  dicono;  e  ieri  uccisero  molti  uomini  di  questa 
terra,  altri  condussero  prigioni."  Knowing  that  the  famous  poet  had  been 
inconvenienced  by  his  men,  the  bandito  offered  him  free  passage  "e  albergo 
per  lo  viaggio,  e  tutto  cio  che  da  lui  imposto  gli  fosse."-^^ 
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We  should  not  be  totally  surprised  to  find  only  indirect  allusions  to 
encounters  with  bandits  in  the  journals  of  Renaissance  travellers.  If  the 
bandit,  by  definition,  robs  and  kills  his  victims,  there  is  a  small  chance  that 
the  travellers  who  have  fallen  prey  to  such  a  dastarly  individual  can  live  to 
write  their  memoirs  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  reader.  Dead  people  do  not  write 
travel  journals.  On  the  other  hand,  travellers,  as  Montaigne  did  on  the 
mountains  between  Sarzana  and  Genoa  in  1582,  were  known  to  select  an 
alternative  route  to  avoid  the  encounter  of  bandits.^*  If  the  travellers  are 
successful  at  avoiding  the  bandits,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  not  going  to 
relate  any  evil  encounter  in  their  travelog.  This  is  why  very  few  travellers 
can  attest  to  a  direct  experience  of  highway  criminals.  Most  travel  accounts 
relate  only  fears,  hearsay,^^  encounters  (true  or  imagined)  of  the  "second 
kind"  (a  quick  glance  from  a  safe  distance),  and,  more  often,  the  dead  bodies 
of  robbers  hanging  from  the  gallows.  As  the  travellers'  collective  imagina- 
tion is  built  up  in  the  inn,  around  the  table  or  the  fireplace,  everyone  adds  a 
personal  touch:  they  all  find  the  threat  of  bandits  an  absolutely  exciting  topic, 
a  stimulating  thrill  in  an  otherwise  bland  trip,  an  affabulation  that  makes  the 
tellers  feel  a  bit  heroic. 

The  most  objective  accounts  of  travellers  encountering  bandits  is  prob- 
ably to  be  found  in  the  Jesuits*  letters  to  their  superiors.  The  road  from  Rome 
to  Naples  is,  as  expected,  the  most  dangerous.  In  January  1561  Fr.  Francesco 
Granata  wrote  to  the  General,  nonchalantly,  that  the  vetturino  ran  away  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  ladri.  Fortunately,  a  Neapolitan  gentleman,  more  coura- 
geous, faced  the  bandits,  and  they  withdrew.  Many  horror  stories  can  be 
found  in  the  Archives  of  the  Jesuits  in  Rome  (Scaduto  337-339).^^ 

Travelling  in  the  Renaissance  was  not  for  the  faint-hearted.  François 
Villon's  well-known  poem,  "La  Ballade  des  pendus,"  is  definitely  a  vivid 
reminder  of  the  gory  scenes  that  were  so  common  on  the  roadside.  A 
Milanese  merchant  who  crossed  the  London  bridge  after  the  infamous  May 
Rebellion  of  1517  noticed  a  row  of  severed  heads  of  the  rebels  stuck  on 
lances  and  lining  both  sides  of  the  bridge  (p.  88)! 

Among  other  sights,  a  public  execution  of  criminals  was  indeed  a  great 
pastime.  On  January  11, 1581 ,  Montaigne  offers  in  his  journal  a  comparative 
study  of  French  and  Italian  public  executions,  while  describing  the  torture 
and  killing  of  the  notorious  Catena,  "un  fameux  voleur  et  Capitaine  des 
bandits,  qui  avoit  tenu  en  crainte  toute  l'Italie  et  duquel  il  se  comptoit  des 
meurtres  énormes"  (pp.  97-98).  Abate  Busino  describes  at  length  a  public 
execution  in  London.  As  a  priest,  he  was  not  allowed  by  the  Church's  Canon 
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Law  to  "enjoy"  the  sadistic  entertainment  of  the  gallows,  and  we  are  shocked 
to  see  that  this  otherwise  good  man  shows  no  compassion  for  the  small-time 
thiefs  that  are  hanging  "just  like  a  bunch  of  dead  thrushes."  In  mid-seven- 
teenth-century Paris,  Sebastiano  Locatelli,  another  Italian  priest,  witnessed 
a  most  cruel  execution  which  he  describes  in  great  detail.^'*  The  Faubourg 
Saint-Honoré  was  the  most  fashionable  place  for  public  executions,  and 
people  enjoyed  the  free  show. 

As  a  footnote,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  guillotine  was  not  the  invention 
of  the  infamous  French  Docteur  Guillotin,  as  all  encyclopedias  would  keep 
repeating.  In  1645,  John  Evelyn  witnessed  a  public  execution  in  the  Piazzetta 
near  San  Marco,  just  next  to  the  Biblioteca  Marciana:  "I  saw  a  wretch 
executed,  who  had  murther'd  his  master,  for  which  he  had  his  head  chop'd 
off  by  a  axe  that  slid  down  a  frame  of  timber,  betweene  the  two  tall  columns 
in  St.  Marcs  Piazzo  at  the  sea  brink;  the  executioner  striking  on  the  axe  with 
a  bettle  [a  heavy  mallet],  and  so  the  head  fell  of  the  block"  (p.  459). 

Security  on  the  road,  however,  was  not  totally  assured:  most  travellers 
complained  about  the  uncertainty  of  reaching  their  goal  and  the  dangers  of 
bad  encounters.  So  much  for  death  penalty  as  a  crime  deterrent.  Fearful  of 
all  potential  dangers,  our  traveller  still  brings  with  him  a  set  of  pistols:  even 
a  good  priest  has  his  pair,  and  sometimes  it  is  proven  useful,  at  least  to  scare 
some  drunkards  in  a  far-away  inn.^^  Weapons,  however,  are  not  normally 
allowed  into  cities:  pistols  have  to  be  left  at  the  gates  of  a  city.  Morcroft  was 
not  admitted  in  Genoa  before  he  surrendered  his  weapons  to  the  guards  at 
the  gate,  "yet  many  gentlemen  and  others  wear  their  daggers  behind  them, 
whereby  they  take  their  opportunity  to  revenge  themselves  of  those  that  have 
done  them  but  a  seeming  injury."^^  In  Genoa,  Francesco  Rucellai  and  his 
party  leave  their  pistols  at  the  city  door.^^  It  is  often  necessary,  however,  to 
have  them  ready,  next  to  one's  own  bed  at  night,  particularly  in  rural  inns: 

. . .  smontati  giù  dal  letto  e  preso  le  nostre  pistole  che  a  capo  di  esso  stavano,  accorremmo 
al  romore,  non  sapendo  s'erano  quelli  della  terra  ...  o  che  cosa  fussi,  trovammo  che  un 
soldato  briaco  haveva  tirato  una  pistolettata  senza  colpire  pero  al  nostro  credentiere,  il 
quale  gli  rispose  con  una  carabina  ...  (p.  56). 

Visiting  Valencia,  the  secretary  of  Antonio  Tiepolo,  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor to  the  court  of  Philip  II,  wrote  in  1572: 

In  questa  città  vi  sono  tre  nobilissime  cose:  un  hospital  de'  pazzi,  nel  quale  ne  sono  infiniti, 
ma  govemati  per  verità  con  grandissima  diligenza, ...  il  locco  delle  donne  publiche,  seirato 
di  muro  con  300  casete  dentro,  piene  di  belle  et  publiche  meretrici,  et  sane, ...  [e]  una  força 
fuori  della  città,  capace  di  mille  ladroni,  e  di  continuo  è  molto  ben  fornita. 
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Sex,  madness,  and  violence:  what  else  do  we  need  to  make  great  reading? 

The  encounter  with  bandits^^  was  a  very  real  danger  for  the  traveller, 
and  that  in  spite  of  numerous  gallows  scattered  in  every  countryside,  often 
with  rotting  corpses  slowly  twisting  in  the  wind.  The  bandits,  in  Rucellai*s 
case,  were  regular  soldiers,  moonlighting,  we  could  say,  between  Parma  and 
Piacenza:  "si  vedevano  ...  fanterie  acquartierate  che  erono  quelli  che 
assassinavano  i  viandanti,  havendo  questo  medesimo  giomo  ammazati  dua 
contadini"  (p.  13).  Orazio  Busino,  travelling  in  Spain  in  1619,  writes:  "[...] 
andassimo  [. . .]  per  paese  inculto  e  sterile,  senza  veder  che  alcune  poche  case 
lontane,  onde  hanno  molta  comodità  li  ladri  di  farsi  sentire,  et  ve  ne  sono 
assai,  con  tutto  il  rigor  della  giustitia,  et  se  ne  vedono  molti  appesi  et  moite 
sepolture  de'  assassinati  da  loro"  (p.  142).  And  further  on,  in  Castellric, 
between  Barcelona  and  the  French  border,  the  Italian  travellers  see  "molte 
teste  di  ladri,  et  per  il  camino  moltissime  donne  appiccate  per  streghe"  (p. 
145). 

The  retribution  for  homicide  (an  eye  for  an  eye)  does  not,  however,  stop 
the  explosion  of  crime.  In  this  respect  it  appears  that  even  the  public  spectacle 
of  cruel  executions  is  not  a  deterrent.  On  one  hand,  banditism  is  endemic  in 
some  rural  areas  of  Europe,  particularly  in  the  desert  expanses  of  Spain, 
whose  coastline  was  also  often  attacked  by  Turkish  pirates. ^^ 

...  giongemo  a  Sigier,  villa  grossa  alia  marina,  con  molto  pericolo  di  fuste  et  bandolieri, 
perché  pocco  prima  ne  erano  state  scoperte  quattro  poco  discoste  et  la  notte  inanti  li 
assassin!  haveano  saccheggiata  una  casa  et  amazzato  il  padron  di  essa,  lontano  un  miglio 
da  questa  villetta  (Antonio  Tiepolo,  26  March  1572). 

But  the  show  of  the  corpses  of  highway  robbers,  hanging  from  trees,  is  such 
a  common  sight  on  the  road,  that  a  priest  mentions  it  without  much  ado,  even 
with  a  smirk.  Near  Orléans,  Busino  sees  "un  bosco  da  una  parte  et  I'altra 
della  strada,  appresso  la  quale  vedemmo  quattro  ladroni  attaccati  a  certi 
roveri,  freschi  freschi."^^ 

On  the  other  hand,  local  protection  offers  bandits  safe  haven,  as  Antonio 
Tiepolo  experienced  in  1571  between  Tortosa  and  Barcelona: 

qui  pigliammo  scorta  di  25  buoni  archibuggieri  per  il  pericolo  di  bandolieri  (che  sono 
assassini)  fino  in  Barcelona,  li  quali  sogliono  andar  50  et  50,  et  in  alcuni  luoghi  vicini  a 
Saragosa  200  et  300;  assassina  et  splogliano  senza  far  altro  danno  nella  vita  tutti  li 
passagieri  che  trovano,  aspettandoli  in  passi  si  difficili  che  non  si  possono  diffendere  né 
li  avanza  speranza  di  fuggire,  né  puô  il  re,  con  tutto  che  habbia  usato  gran  diligenza 
rimediar  a  questi  disordini,  perché  li  capi  de  questi  bandolieri  sono  li  capi  del  regno 
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d'Aragon  et  di  Cathalogna,  li  quali  hanno  dipendenze  di  parentâdo  o  amititia  nel  Maggior 
Consiglio  di  questi  regni  (20  March  1 572). 

In  every  country  there  are  strict  rules  regarding  protecting  travellers  against 
bandits.  One  of  the  most  revealing  is  the  series  of  ordonnances  issued  by  the 
États  de  Blois  in  1576,  which  held  the  lord  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  closest 
village  responsible  for  any  crime  committed  by  bandits  in  their  territory.  It 
must  have  been  obvious  to  the  legislator  that  there  was  collusion  (or  at  least 
a  cozy  relationship)  between  the  locals  and  the  bandits:  severe  fines  and  the 
loss  of  financial  privileges  were  the  penalty  for  not  finding  the  culprits  of 
road  crimes. ^^ 

We  have  delt  mainly  with  security  on  the  road,  recording  examples  of 
violent  crime.  Theft  is  also  very  common,  and  is  mentioned  parenthetically 
as  a  necessary  evil,  albeit  a  minor  one.  After  someone  stole  from  his  purse 
with  money  and  document,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  in  an  inn  near  Gaillon, 
a  furious  De  Beatis  compares  the  honesty  of  the  Germans  and  the  French 
and  concludes: 

Et  come  de  Thodeschi  et  Fiamminghi,  quali  più  volte  lassandose  per  rescordo  del 
repostero  alcun  pezzo  de  argento  in  loro  hosterie  ce  li  restituevano  gratiosamente,  ho 
scripto  assai  bene,  essendo  con  effecto  grandissima  lealità  et  fede  in  tucta  quella  gente 
etiam  in  poverhomini  et  disgratiati,  che  è  tanto  più  laudabile,  cusi  de  Franciosi,  havendo 
da  essi  ricevuto  tal  burla,  ...  La  plebe  è  tanto  vile,  pultrona  et  viciosa  quanto  homo  si 
possapensare(p.  128). 

But  this  is  small  change,  and  even  in  the  age  of  global  tourism  we  have 
accepted  this  crime  just  as  a  small  inconvenience  which  affects  every  country 
in  the  world,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Singapore,  so  well-organized  a 
society  where  even  jaywalking  and  gum  chewing  are  punishable  offenses. 

Vanderbilt  University 


Notes 

1.  This  last  quote  is  commonly  translated  as  "as  an  Arab  in  the  desert,"  which,  although 
politically  incorrect,  still  conveys  the  sense  of  dangerous  enmity  that  a  robber  represented 
for  a  Jewish  traveller. 

2.  See  the  section  on  'Travel  as  'A  Fool's  Paradise,'"  in  my  essay  'Travel  and  Travel  Writing: 
An  Historical  Overview  of  Hoâocponcs"  Annali  d'italianistica,  14  (1996),  pp.  13-18.  See 
also  E.  S.  Bates,  Touring  in  1600  (London:  Constable,  1911;  rpt.  London:  Century,  1987); 
Attilio  Brilli,  Quando  viaggiare  era  un'arte  (Bologna:  II  Mulino,  1995);  Antoni  Maczak, 
Travel  in  early  Modern  Europe  (Cambridge:  Polity  Press,  1995);  Jeremy  Black,  The  British 
Abroad:  The  Grand  Tour  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (New  York:  St.  Martin's  Press,  1992). 
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3.  Piero  Camporesi's  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Ubro  dei  vagabondi:  lo  "Speculum 
cerretanorum  "  di  Teseo  Pini,  "II  vagabonda  "  di  Rafaele  Frianoro  e  altri  testi  di  "furfante- 
ria"  (Turin:  Einaudi,  1973). 

4.  See  the  Dictionnaire  de  théologie  catholique,  vol.  II,  pt.  2,  col.  25 1 3-25 18. 

5.  De  haeresibus,  in  Migne,  Patrologia  latina,  xii,  col.  1 197-1 198. 

6.  De  opère  monachorum  (xxviii),  in  Migne,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  575-576. 

7.  "Monachi  qui  sine  licentia  episcopi  vagantur,  ad  propria  loca  redire  coguntui''  {Decretum 
Gratiani,  quoted  in  Camporesi,  p.  xii).  Piero  Camporesi  calls  it  a  tradition  of  crime 
("impianto  a  delinquere"):  small  groups  of  followers  of  this  religio  mendicans,  fraternities 
of  beggars,  bands  of  almsmen,  often  alternating  their  soliciting  with  periods  of  orgy  and 
debauchery. 

8.  In  a  letter  to  Irish  bishops.  Pope  John  XXII  mentioned  the  need  to  take  serious  disciplinary 
measures  against  "nonullos  fratres  mendicantes  et  alios  clericos  subvertentes  populum 
Ibemie  a  devotione  regis  et  persuadentes  eis  mala  face  re"  (quoted  by  L.  Fumi,  Eretici  e 
ribelli  nell'Umbria  [Todi:  Atanor,  s.d.l,  p.  13). 

9.  La  civillisation  de  l'Occident  médiéval  (Paris:  Arthaud,  1965),  p.  172.  See  also  Maijorie 
Rowling,  Everyday  Life  of  Medieval  Travellers  (New  York:  Dorset  Press,  1971). 

10.  In  Poeti  del  Duecento,  ed.  G.  Contini  (Milan-Naples:  Ricciardi,  1960),  II,  p.  288. 
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12.  "De  utilitate  colloquiorum"  in  Opera  omnia  (Amsterdam:  North  Holland,  1972),  I,  iii,  p. 
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is  glorified  in  sixteenth-century  China  by  T'u  Lung:  "I  go  forth  with  a  friend  who  loves  the 
mountain  haze.  [...]  And  we  two  go  begging  through  cities  and  through  hamlets,  at 
vermilion  gates  and  at  white  mansions,  before  taoist  temples  and  monks'  huts.  [. . .  ]  The  tone 
of  our  begging  is  humble,  but  not  tragic.  If  people  give,  we  leave  them,  and  if  peole  don't 
give,  we  also  leave  them;  the  whole  object  being  merely  to  forestall  hunger.  If  some  people 
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Spain,  Greece,  and  Tlirkey"  (O.E.D.,  s.v.  "bandit").  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (1911) 
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Résumé:  Cet  article  constitue  un  survol  analytique  de  l'impact  des  idées 
nouvelles  sur  la  culture  et  le  monde  intellectuel  en  Slovaquie  durant  le 
période  renaissante.  Les  contacts  sont  nombreux  entre  les  humanistes,  les 
intellectuels  et  les  scientifiques  autant  à  Presbourg  que  dans  les  villes 
secondaires.  La  conjonction  de  V humanisme  et  de  la  réforme  sert  de  point 
de  départ  au  développement  d'une  conscience  nationale  slovaque. 

En  raison  de  la  variété  des  conditions  économiques,  sociales,  politiques  et 
culturelles,  le  bouillonnement  d'idées,  de  culture  et  de  société,  formant 
le  passage  entre  le  Moyen-Age  et  les  temps  modernes,  est  unique  dans 
chaque  pays  européen.  Dans  toute  étude  de  cette  époque,  il  est  important, 
pour  éviter  des  interprétations  parfois  trop  simplistes,  de  comprendre  la 
complexité  des  influences  de  l'humanisme  et  de  la  Renaissance  sur  les 
cultures  nationales  et,  en  même  temps,  d'en  discerner  les  particularités. 

Le  territoire  de  la  Slovaquie,  intégré  dès  le  commencement  du  onzième 
siècle  à  la  Hongrie  multinationale,^  était  à  la  fin  du  Moyen- Age  et  au  début 
des  temps  modernes  un  pays  relativement  développé.  Du  point  de  vue 
économique,  par  exemple,  il  garantissait,  grâce  à  la  richesse  de  ses  mines 
d'or,  d'argent  et  de  cuivre,  le  quart  du  budget  du  royaume  hongrois.^  Son 
importance  stratégique  s'est  multipliée  après  la  défaite  tragique  près  de 
Mohâc  en  1526,  où  les  Turcs  ont  vaincu  les  Hongrois  (et  le  jeune  roi  Louis 
II  Jagellon  est  mort).  Après  cette  défaite,  une  expansion  osmane  incessante 
a  commencé  sur  une  grande  partie  de  la  Slovaquie.^  L'administration  cen- 
trale, y  compris  la  chambre  royale,  s'est  déplacée  de  Buda  à  Presbourg,"^  qui 
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est  alors  devenue  le  lieu  du  couronnement  des  rois  hongrois.^  En  même 
temps,  on  a  relocalisé  à  Tmava^  le  secrétariat  de  Tarchevêché  d'Esztergom 
qui  couvrait  presque  tout  le  territoire  de  la  Slovaquie  du  point  de  vue  de 
r administration  de  1* Église.^ 

Les  villes  libres  royales  et  les  villes  minières  avec  une  forte  représen- 
tation d'origine  allemande  ont  exercé  une  influence  importante  sur  le 
développement  général  du  pays.^  D'après  les  recherches  démographiques, 
on  suppose  qu'au  commencement  du  seizième  siècle  la  Slovaquie  comptait 
environ  550  000  habitants,^  mais  à  la  fm  du  même  siècle  ce  nombre  atteignait 
les  800  000  à  900  000. ^^  Sous  le  règne  de  Mathias  Corvin  Hunyadi 
(1458-1490),  le  territoire  de  la  Slovaquie  a  joui  d'une  prospérité  inhabituelle 
et  remarquablement  propice  à  la  stabilisation  du  pays  et  à  la  créationc  de 
conditions  favorables  à  l'évolution  des  sciences,  de  la  culture  et  des  arts.  La 
situation  a  changé  après  la  défaite  près  de  Mohâc.  ^  ^  Par  la  suite  a  commencé 
un  drame  de  20  ans  sur  le  droit  de  succession  entre  Ferdinand  1®*"  de 
Habsbourg  (1526-1564)^2  q^  j^^  Zâpol'sky.^^  Enfin,  la  Slovaquie  est  devenue 
une  composante  de  la  monarchie  de  la  famille  des  Habsbourg.  Les  contra- 
dictions de  l'époque  se  sont  donc  manifestées  avec  force,  sans  égard  à  la 
menace  osmane,  qui  est  restée  très  présente  pendant  plus  que  150  ans.  Le 
mécontentement,  le  désir  du  renversement  du  règne  légal  de  l'empire  ainsi 
que  le  postulat  de  la  liberté  de  confession  se  sont  reflétés  dans  les  révoltes 
contre  la  maison  des  Habsbourg.^"*  Et  c'est  justement  sur  le  territoire  de  la 
Slovaquie  qu'une  grande  partie  de  ces  événements  a  eu  lieu. 

Malgré  cet  arrière-plan  politique  et  économique,  qui  n'était  certes  pas 
le  plus  favorable,  et  un  certain  retard  relativement  aux  autres  pays  européens, 
on  a  pu  assister  en  Slovaquie  à  une  évolution  de  la  culture  et  de  l'érudition, 
comparable  dans  certaines  régions  à  la  situation  générale  de  l'Europe  cen- 
trale. Plusieurs  facteurs  y  ont  contribué,  qui  ont  permis  l'acceptation  et  la 
transformation  des  idées  nouvelles  sur  le  territoire  slovaque  et  assuré  l'in- 
fluence importante  de  ces  idées  sur  la  culture  locale.  En  ce  qui  concerne 
l'évolution  du  climat  politique  aux  quinzième  et  seizième  siècles,  on  peut 
remarquer  deux  nouvelles  tendances  selon  la  région:  premièrement,  une 
influence  de  la  Renaissance  italienne;  et  deuxièmement  une  pénétration  de 
l'humanisme  et  de  la  Réforme  allemande. 

La  première  véritable  étape  de  la  Renaissance  slovaque,  aussi  bien  que 
dans  le  contexte  religieux  de  la  Devotio  moderna,  remonte  au  règne  de 
Mathias  Corvin  et  des  Jagellons  dans  la  deuxième  moitié  du  quinzième  siècle 
et  persiste  jusqu'au  début  du  seizième  siècle.  Elle  n'implique  que  les  hautes 
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couches  de  la  société.  La  deuxième  vague  de  rhumanisme  tardif  s'étend  du 
seizième  jusqu'au  milieu  du  dix-septième  siècle  dans  les  classes  moyennes, 
surtout  dans  le  patriciat  des  villes  libres  royales.  Ici,  l'humanisme  d'Érasme 
et  de  Melanchthon  pénètre  graduellement  les  mentalités,  à  la  faveur  de  la 
Réforme,  considérée  par  certains  auteurs  comme  une  branche  de  l'huma- 
nisme, appelé  "Humanisme  de  Réforme."  La  Renaissance  renouvelle  la 
conception  du  monde  et  de  l'homme;  le  déploiement  harmonieux  de  la 
personnalité  humaine  nourrit  les  rêves  des  humanistes  et  fonde  leurs  doctrines. 
Humanisme  et  Réforme  changent  donc  la  vie  sociale,  surtout  l'évolution  de 
la  culture,  de  la  langue  et  de  la  littérature  nationales. 

En  Slovaquie,  la  naissance  d'une  littérature  formée  par  l'humanisme  et 
les  nouvelles  idées  religieuses  remonte  surtout  aux  années  1500-1540,  sa 
plus  grande  floraison  allant  de  1540  à  1620.  Au-delà  de  ces  dates,  son 
retentissement  jusqu'en  1650  correspond  plutôt  à  un  maniérisme  littéraire 
qui  signale  le  début  de  la  littérature  baroque.  ^^  Les  recherches  de  Jozef 
Minârik  et  de  Jozef  Kuzmîk^^  renvoient  aux  1  400  lettrés  qui,  résidant  à 
l'extérieur  des  frontières  durant  cette  période,  provenaient  de  la  Slovaquie 
ou  qui,  venus  d'ailleurs,  avaient  été  invités  à  y  travailler,  à  titre  de  recteurs 
des  écoles,  par  exemple.  Un  grand  nombre  d'entre  eux  sont  restés  à  l'étranger 
après  leurs  études.  Pour  déterminer  les  causes  de  ce  phénomène,  il  faut,  en 
première  ligne,  prendre  en  considération  un  certain  nombre  de  facteurs 
sociaux  et  culturels  comme  la  transformation  de  la  situation  des  clercs  et  du 
prestige  social  des  lettrés,  bien  qu'on  ait  senti  l'absence  du  clergé  et  des 
intellectuels.  Tous  les  groupes  de  lettrés  provenant  du  territoire  slovaque  ou 
encore  ceux-là  qui  entretenaient  avec  la  Slovaquie  des  liens  actifs  concou- 
raient à  son  développement  culturel  ou  scientifique;  c'est  pourquoi,  peu 
importe  leur  lieu  de  travail  ou  d'études,  on  les  tient  pour  des  auteurs  reliés 
à  l'histoire  de  la  Slovaquie. 

Dès  le  Moyen  Age,  il  faut  faire  état  d'influences  italiennes  sur  le 
territoire  hongrois;  au  quatorzième  siècle,  la  cour  du  roi  Charles  Robert 
d'Anjou  (1308-1342)*^  en  est  imprégnée;  au  début  du  quinzième  siècle,  ces 
influences  transitent  surtout  par  la  Croatie  et  la  Transilvanie.^^  Elles  se  sont 
intensifiées  durant  la  deuxième  moitié  du  quinzième  siècle  sous  le  règne  de 
Mathias  Corvin.  Si  l'on  peut  parler  à  cette  époque-là  de  Renaissance  et 
d'humanisme  en  Slovaquie,  ces  développements  sont  dûs  avant  tout  à  la 
fondation  et  à  la  brève  existence  de  l'Université  "Istropolitana"  à  Presbourg 
entre  1465-1490.^^  Cet  établissement  avait  été  fondé  d'après  le  modèle  de 
l'Université  de  Bologne  et  avait  pour  but  d'assurer  la  formation  d'hommes 
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érudits  pour  T administration  de  TÉtat.  En  même  temps,  elle  devait  jouer  un 
rôle  dans  la  prévention  contre  la  propagation  des  idées  hérétiques  "hussites- 
calixtines"  qui  pénétraient  en  Slovaquie  par  la  Bohême  à  travers  la  Mora- 
vie.2^  C'est  Johannes  Vitéz  de  Sredna,  archevêque  d'Esztergom,  qui  a  profité 
le  plus  de  la  création  de  cette  université:  il  y  était  chancellier.  Le  vice-chan- 
cellier  était  Juraj  Schomberg,  prévôt  de  Presbourg.  L'organisation  des  quatre 
facultés  a  été  conçue  selon  les  idées  humanistes  et  son  enseignement  selon 
une  méthodologie  considérée  moderne  à  l'époque;  on  y  emploie  l'élément 
laïque,  et  on  y  fait  la  promotion  d'une  nouvelle  attitude  devant  la  vie  et  devant 
les  doctrines  de  l'Église,  ainsi  que  d'un  intérêt  pour  les  sciences  naturelles. 
Des  personnages  d'importance  y  ont  enseigné,  comme  le  professeur  d'astro- 
logie Johann  Millier  Regiomontanus  de  Kônigsberg  (1436-1476),  qui  s'oc- 
cupait alors,  comme  son  professeur  Georg  Peuerbach  de  Vienne,  de  l'édition 
critique  de  l'astronomie  géocentrique  Almageste,  mégalé  syntaxis  de  Claude 
Ptolémée  et  qui  préparait  le  manuel  diSivonomic^Q  Astronomiae  Horologium, 
Tabulae  primi  mobilis,  l'horoscope  pour  Mathias  Corvin.  Il  a  publié  plu- 
sieurs calendriers  astronomiques  -  Ephemerides?-^  Il  a  eu  pour  successeur  à 
Presbourg  son  disciple  Martin  Bylica  de  Okulsz  (1433-1493).  Il  y  a  beau- 
coup d'indices  qui  confirment  l'existence  de  facultés  de  médecine  et  de  droit. 
On  note  les  nom  de  nombreux  professeurs,  comme  Peter  de  Verona,  Doctor 
artium  et  medicinae,  Erasmus  Adlman,  Martin  Bylica,  qui  enseignait  aussi 
la  médecine,  Johannes  Gattus,  Doctor  decretorum  et  magister  sacrae  theo- 
logiae'y  à  la  faculté  de  théologie,  on  peut  citer  Matthias  Gruber  de  Medling 
et  Laurentius  de  Krompachy  (en  Slovaquie),  sauf  le  dominicain  Johannes 
Gattus,  professeur  à  la  fois  de  théologie  et  de  droit. 

A  l'exception  de  la  cour  humaniste  royale  de  Mathias  Corvin,  il  faut 
mentionner  en  rapport  avec  la  Slovaquie  les  activités  de  sa  deuxième  femme 
Béatrice  d'Aragon,  princesse  de  Naples  (1457-1508),  éduquée  dans  l'esprit 
de  la  Renaissance.^^  Le  couple  royal  séjournait  souvent  sur  le  territoire 
slovaque,  surtout  à  Presbourg,  Komâmo  et  dans  les  villes  minières  au  centre 
du  pays.^^  Par  la  suite,  on  doit  noter  l'acceptation  d'éléments  laïcs  dans  le 
cadre  de  la  Devotion  modema,  chez  des  personnages  éminents  comme  le  roi 
Mathias  Corvin,  l'archevêque  Johannes  Vitéz,  son  neveu  Johannes  Panno- 
nius,  le  théologue  sicilien  Giovanni  Gatti,  Galeotto  Marzio,  évêque  de 
Zagreb,  et  Johannes  Turzo.  Ces  personnages  survivent  dans  l'ouvrage  célè- 
bre de  Galeotto  Marzio  De  egregie  sapienter  et  iocose  dictis  ac  factis 
Mathiae  regis?-^ 
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En  esquissant  le  tableau  complexe  de  cette  époque-là,  il  est  nécessaire 
de  caractériser  plusieurs  de  ces  personnages  de  la  vie  politique,  culturelle  et 
ecclésiastique,  de  même  que  les  activités  des  institutions  à  Presbourg^^  et 
dans  d'autres  régions  de  la  Slovaquie.  Cet  arrière-plan  est  intellectuellement 
fort  riche,  notamment  dans  le  centre  du  pays,  dans  les  villes  de  Kremnica, 
Banskd  Stiavnica,  Banskâ  Bystrica  et,  à  TEst  de  la  Slovaquie,  dans  les  villes 
de  Levoca,  Bardejov  et  KoSice.  Dès  les  temps  anciens,  un  grand  nombre 
d'étudiants  de  Slovaquie  suivaient  des  cours  dans  les  universités  étrangères, 
en  particulier  en  Italie,  mais  aussi  dans  les  villes  plus  proches,  comme 
Cracovie,^^  Vienne^^  et  Prague.^^  Outre  les  monuments  littéraires,  les  notes 
et  les  protocoles  de  divers  bureaux  et  lieux  crédibles  —  'Hoca  credibilia''  — 
ont  pour  nous  une  grande  valeur;  ils  nous  informent,  encore  aujourd'hui,  sur 
le  haut  niveau  relatif  de  l'expression  écrite  en  Slovaquie.  Ensuite,  il  faudrait 
analyser  le  matériel  d'archives  et  les  fonds  de  livres  qui  attestent  l'existence 
des  anciennes  bibliothèques  appartenant  à  des  curés  et  des  pasteurs,  des 
baillis,  des  notaires,  des  scribes,  des  recteurs,  des  maîtres,  des  professeurs, 
des  précepteurs  et  d'autres  lettrés,  de  même  que  d'une  variété  d'institutions: 
monastères,  écoles,  confréries  ou  bibliothèques  paroissiales  et  de  la  no- 
blesse.^^  Leur  contenu  thématique  signalerait  une  forte  influence  des  idées 
modernes  et  un  grand  intérêt  pour  l'antiquité  et  les  sciences  naturelles.^^  En 
même  temps,  une  production  originale  apparaît;  c'est  par  exemple  le  cas  du 
scribe  du  couvent  bénédictin  à  Stôla  qui  a  achevé  en  1410  l'oeuvre  d'un 
moine  inconnu,  le  Malogranatum,  devenu  le  manuel  principal  du  mouve- 
ment de  la  Devotio  moderna?^ 

Ces  repères  indirects  mettent  en  évidence  qu'à  cette  époque-là  le  milieu 
aisé  possède  une  culture  dont  le  seizième  siècle  a  profité  considérablement. 
Dès  le  début,  on  trouve  des  personnages  importants  dans  la  vie  non  seule- 
ment culturelle,  mais  aussi  politique  et  ecclésiastique,  qui  oeuvrent  pendant 
de  brèves  ou  de  longues  périodes  en  Slovaquie  et  ainsi  influencent  la 
formation  de  la  culture  locale.  On  peut  mentionner  parmi  ceux-ci  Girolamo 
Balbi,  un  Italien,  dont  certains  poèmes,  lettres  et  discours  touchent,  d'une 
manière  ostensible,  le  territoire  slovaque.  Il  a  été  surtout  actif  à  la  cour  royale 
en  tant  que  précepteur  et  plus  tard  délégué  et  orateur;  en  1515,  il  devient 
même  prévôt  du  chapitre  de  Presbourg.  Dans  son  ouvrage  intitulé  De  rebus 
Turcicis,  il  signale  l'immense  menace  turque  pour  le  monde  chrétien.  Dans 
le  poème  ''Ad  Johannem  Baptistam  Calvum  sodalem"  il  décrit,  avec  ironie, 
la  vie  luxuriante  et  débauchée  de  la  haute  noblesse  hongroise,  ce  qu'on  lui 
reprochera  plus  tard.^^  Conrad  Sperfogel  de  Suisse,  bailli  à  Levoéa,  a  noté 
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dans  son  Diarium  les  événements  importants  de  la  région  de  Spi§  pendant 
les  années  1516-1536;  l'humaniste  anglais  Leonhard  Coxe  en  tant  que 
recteur  à  Levoéa  et  KoSice  propageait  des  principes  éducatifs  modernes  dans 
ses  oeuvres  intitulées  Libellus  de  erudienda  juventute  (Cracovie  1526)  et 
Methodus  humaniorum  studiorum  (Cracovie  1523).^^  Pour  les  autres,  il  faut 
citer  l'archevêque  d'Esztergom  et  le  primat  hongrois  Mikulâs  Olâh,  origi- 
naire de  la  Transilvanie,^'*  qui  a  encouragé  la  recatholicisation  du  pays  après 
le  concile  de  Trente  (1542-1564).  De  même,  il  s'est  occupé  de  l'histoire 
hongroise  comme  une  suite  des  auteurs  Stefan  Brodaric  ou  Stefan  Taurinus 
etc..  Valentin  Eck  de  Lindau  en  Bavière,  recteur  à  Ko§ice  et  à  Bardejov,  a 
rédigé  des  manuels  scolaires  importants  comme  le  De  arte  versificandi 
(Cracovie  1 5 1 5)  et  le  De  ratione  legendi  aucîores  libellus  (Cracovie  1 523).^^ 

La  Renaissance  pose  l'homme  au  centre  des  pensées  et  de  l'activité 
humaine,  et  c'est  pourquoi  elle  trouve  à  se  refléter  dans  tous  les  domaines 
de  la  vie  sociale  et  culturelle.  Grâce  à  elle,  quelque  chose  d'extraordinaire 
et  de  nouveau  entre  dans  l'histoire  et  établit  une  rupture  avec  le  Moyen- Age. 
On  n'a  pas  réussi  à  mesurer  à  l'échelle  de  l'Europe  ces  caractéristiques 
principales,  surtout  pour  les  pays  transalpins,  ni  d'ailleurs  l'ensemble  des 
phénomènes  d'idées  et  autres  qui  peuvent  être  inclus  dans  la  notion  de 
Réforme.^^  Cependant,  l'opposition  à  l'ordre  médiéval  et  à  la  rigidité 
unilatérale  est  moins  perceptible  sur  le  territoire  de  la  Slovaquie.  Il  s'agit 
plutôt  d'une  progression  lente  se  mêlant  à  de  fortes  traditions.  L'intérêt  pour 
les  sciences  touchant  aux  disciplines  humaines,  en  général  ''humniora  litter- 
aria'\  est  confiné  selon  les  conseils  d'Érasme  au  domaine  de  l'érudition 
cultivée,  les  ''bonae  litterae";  cet  intérêt  est  donc  propre  au  cercle  des  lettrés. 
S 'appuyant  pourtant  sur  un  immense  désir  de  savoir,  il  révise  les  connais- 
sance anciennes,  il  critique  les  gloses  et  les  commentaires  médiévaux  et  il 
s'oriente  vers  une  évolution  parfaite  de  l'esprit  humain.^^  Les  premiers 
humanistes  n'étaient  ni  protestants  ni  païens,  ils  ne  souhaitaient  que  l'éléva- 
tion harmonieuse  de  l'homme,  son  érudition  et  sa  vie  ecclésiastique  active. 
Tout  cela  aurait  dû  se  manifester  dans  une  amélioration  tangible  de  la  société. 

C'est  relativement  tôt  que  se  publient,  en  Slovaquie,  des  oeuvres  poli- 
tiques et  philosophiques  qui  proposent  une  réflexion  théorique  sur  la  gestion 
convenable  de  l'État  et  sur  son  administration,  sur  les  vertus  du  souverain  et 
sur  l'attitude  de  l'empereur  à  l'égard  des  lois.  Le  traité  de  Valentin  Eck  à 
Bardejov  De  reipublicae  administratione,^^  dédié  à  Alexius  Turzo,  qui  était 
son  mécène  et  le  futur  secrétaire  de  Louis  II,  paraît  dès  1520.  Cependant, 
par  ses  ouvrages  Libellus  de  partibus  reipublicae  et  causis  mutationum 
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regnorum  imperiorumque  (Vienne  1560;  348  distiques)  et  magistratu  polit- 
ico (Lipsiae  1574;  1  316  distiques),^^  Martin  Rakovsky  occupe  la  plus 
importante  place.  Dans  son  poème  philosophique  et  didactique,  Libellus  de 
partibus  reipublicae,  il  présente  une  analyse  philosophique  de  la  société 
contemporaine  et  une  réflexion  sur  son  amélioration.  Ce  texte  est  fortement 
influencé  par  la  Politique  d' Aristote  et  par  les  commentaires  de  Melanchthon 
touchant  le  point  de  vue  chrétien.^  Ce  poème  est  considéré  en  Hongrie 
comme  une  oeuvre  unique  et  il  est  digne  de  la  plus  haute  admiration,  et  pour 
sa  forme  et  pour  son  contenu.  Comme  monarchiste,  Rakovsky  a  défini  les 
vertus  principales  du  souverain;  il  voit,  dans  l'inégalité,  la  cause  la  plus 
importante  de  tous  les  désaccords. 

Ac  ab  inaequali  manant  pleraequae,  proinde 

quod  res  evertit  dissidiumque  parit. 
Nil,  nisi  inaequaele  est,  fit,  cum  proportio  nulla 

in  moderando  alios  et  tribuendo  subest. 
Personis  pariter  cum  non  aequalibus  aequa 

dantur,  inaequales  sportulaque  aequa  manet. 
Cum  neque  praefectus  rebus  par  esse  regendis, 
nec  moderatori  dissona  forma  potest. 

(v.  483-490) 

Selon  Rakovsky,  c'est  la  classe  moyenne  des  citoyens  qui  constitue  le  centre 
d'une  bonne  société: 

Optimus  est,  qui  nec  locuples,  nec  pauper  habetur, 
solus  enim  prodest  civibus  ille  suis. 

(v.  141-142) 

Il  proclame  les  vertus  de  cette  classe  et  la  nécessité  d'une  érudition,  subordonnée 
au  sentiment  chrétien.  En  même  temps,  selon  Rakovsky,  c'est  par  cette  voie  que 
l'on  atteint  le  bonheur  personnel;  aux  marchands,  il  attribue  le  nom  de  parasites; 
les  serfs  pour  lui  n'ont  pas  de  droits;  et  les  ouvriers  donnent  leur  travail  à  bail: 
c'est  ainsi  qu'il  résout  la  question  sociale.  En  outre,  il  étudie  les  raisons  des 
changements  et  des  troubles  des  États.  Dans  le  poème  De  magistratu  politico,  il 
se  reporte  à  la  loi  natureUe  de  l'homme;  étant  donné  la  puissance  et  l'autorité  de 
l'Empereur  et  de  l'État,  il  incline  vers  la  monsirchie. 

Juraj  Koppai  de  Driemoty,  membre  du  cercle  des  lettrés  près  de 
Trenéin,  publie  quant  à  lui  Vita  aulica  (1580),"*^  la  plus  violente  des  critiques 
sur  la  classe  dirigeante  et  sur  la  vie  de  la  cour.  Il  dédie  ce  poème  à 
l'archevêque  de  Prague,  Antonius  Brus.  Il  vaut  mieux  rester  exilé,  pense-t-il, 
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qu*être  esclave  d'un  travail  acquis  d'une  manière  véreuse;  la  richesse  nous 
entraîne  dans  des  mauvais  chemins  loin  des  moeurs  cultivées: 

Exiliumque  sequi,  sequi  et  immutabile  fatum 
est  melius  parto  maie  quam  servire  labori, 
est  neque  virtutis  miseris  nocuisse  colonis. 
Omnia  vincit  opumfastus  laudisque  cupido 
in  vetitum  consurgit  iter  moresque  probata  s 
et  nisi  sacra  auri  mundique  potentia  régnât, 
tanta  avidos  vexât  lucri  vesana  cupido. 

(V.  38-44) 

Selon  lui,  la  noblesse  n'a  pas  du  tout  d'entraves;  elle  fait  ce  qu'elle  veut,  ne 
respecte  ni  les  lois,  ni  les  mandats  de  Dieu: 

Aspiceres,  quid  enim  vanae  non  improbus  ardor 
aulae  audet?  Suadetque  rapax  ad  cuncta  Tyrannis, 
nec  metuit  leges,  summi  praecepta  Parentis 
caeca  videt  dirumque  nefas  transcendere  suadet. 

(v.  200-203) 

Toutefois,  ni  ces  oeuvres,  ni  d'autres  projets  n'ont  pu  entraîner  de  véritables 
changements  dans  la  société.  De  leur  côté,  les  couches  sociales  les  plus  basses 
tentaient  bien  d'y  parvenir  au  moyen  de  diverses  rébellions:  à  titre  d'illustration, 
on  notera  l'insurrection  des  paysans  de  Dôza,  réprimée  en  1514,'^2  dont  l'impact 
a  été  évident  en  Slovaquie,  puis  la  révolte  des  mineurs  au  centre  de  la  Slovaquie 
en  1525-1526.  Mais  ces  manifestations  et  les  rébellions  contre  la  maison  des 
Habsbourg  ne  provoquent  pas  les  transformations  sociales  que  souhaitaient  leurs 
chefs. 

Les  tentatives  de  réforme  avaient  été  évidentes  au  cours  des  époques 
antérieures,  mais  à  l'aube  des  temps  modernes,  elles  se  sont  multipliées  de 
manière  inusitée.  Comme  tout  le  reste,  le  christianisme,  traversant  des 
écueils  différents,  a  fait  l'objet  d'une  réévaluation.  Dans  les  pays  transalpins, 
en  effet,  c'est  dans  le  domaine  de  la  religion  que  la  lutte  contre  l'ordre  féodal 
s'est  effectuée.  A  l'issue  de  cette  lutte,  les  problèmes  sociaux  auraient  dû  se 
résoudre,  puisque  la  religion  et  l'Église  formaient  les  principaux  appuis  où 
se  fondait  l'idéologie  médiévale."^^  Dans  le  domaine  religieux,  on  distingue 
deux  tendances,  dont  la  première,  radicale,  a  touché  l'ensemble  de  l'Europe. 
C'est  d'abord  la  manifestation  publique  de  Martin  Luther  en  1517,  puis  son 
refus  de  voir  l'Église  comme  intermédiaire  entre  Dieu  et  l'homme.  La 
Réforme  cherchait  alors  un  appui  dans  le  christianisme  ancien  et  dans  la 
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Bible;  elle  s'appuyait  sur  les  autorités  patristiques;  et  elle  s'intéressait  à 
rérudition  et  aux  sciences  naturelles. 

C'est  Melanchthon  qui  joue  ici  un  rôle  fort  important.  Dans  ses  Loci 
communes  theologici  de  1521  (réédités  en  1535),  il  cherche  à  associer  la 
nouvelle  Église  à  la  doctrine  ancienne  et  à  lui  donner  une  justification  et  une 
légitimité  théoriques.  Ses  réformes  pédagogiques,  inspirées  par  Johann 
Sturmius  et  Pierre  de  la  Ramée,  ont  trouvé  un  large  écho,  non  seulement  en 
Bohême,  mais  aussi  en  Slovaquie.  Un  grand  nombre  d'étudiants  provenant 
de  la  Slovaquie  avaient  accès  à  l'enseignement  de  Melanchthon  à  Wittem- 
berg"*^  et,  plus  tard,  ont  maintenu  un  contact  littéraire  et  personnel  avec  lui. 

En  outre,  en  Slovaquie,  la  Réforme  avait  beaucoup  en  commun  avec 
l'humanisme.  Il  y  a  donc  des  traces  du  mouvement  réformé  au  commence- 
ment du  seizième  siècle  chez  des  humanistes  comme  Valentin  Eck  de  Lindau, 
recteur  au  collège  de  Bardejov  et  Leonard  Stôckel,  recteur  à  Bardejov,  puis 
à  Kezmarok.  En  1540,  ce  natif  de  Bardejov  a  écrit  le  règlement  et  le 
programme  des  études  de  cette  école;  il  s'agit  de  l'un  des  plus  anciens 
documents  de  ce  type  en  Slovaquie.  De  même,  Stôckel  est  l'auteur  de  la 
Confessio  Pentapolitana  de  1549."^^  Cette  confession  proposait  l'unité  re- 
ligieuse de  cinq  villes  de  l'Est  de  la  Slovaquie  (Bardejov,  Kosice,  Levoca, 
Presov  et  Sabinov).  Quant  à  la  Confessio  Heptapolitana,  faisant  l'unité  de 
sept  villes  au  centre  de  la  Slovaquie,  elle  révélait  jusqu'à  un  certain  point  la 
formation  de  plusieurs  influences  du  protestantisme  en  Slovaquie,  confirmée 
par  le  synode  de  Éilina  en  1610."^^  A  l'Est  de  la  Slovaquie,  un  milieu  très 
favorable  se  développait  depuis  longtemps  grâce  aux  contacts  étroits  avec 
Cracovie  et  aux  relations  avec  Érasme.  Ce  dernier  connaissait  personnelle- 
ment plusieurs  humanistes  slovaques,  et  certains  étaient  considérés  comme 
ses  proches  amis.  Johannes  Antoninus  de  Kosice  était  d'ailleurs  son  médecin  à 
Bale  et  membre  de  son  cercle  d'amis  à  Cracovie."^^  Parmi  les  correspondants 
d'Érasme,  on  peut  citer  entre  autres  Mikulâs  Olâh,^^  Anton  Vrancic,  Jân 
Henkel  et  Stanislav  Turzo.  Le  caractère  de  cette  correspondance  était  à  la 
fois  privé  et  public;  elle  offrait  souvent  un  important  moyen  social  et 
esthétique  d'annoncer  ou  de  propager  les  idées  nouvelles  et  d'influencer 
l'opinion  publique. 

Les  rapports  entre  Érasme  et  les  humanistes  slovaques  ne  sont  pas 
encore  assez  étudiés.  Comme  base  d'un  réexamen,  il  faudrait  consulter  l'oeuvre 
d'Erasme  dans  les  bibliothèques  privées  et  les  institutions  en  Slovaquie.  Les 
catalogues  de  livres  du  seizième  siècle,  publiés  jusqu'à  maintenant,  peuvent 
servir  de  point  de  départ."*^  On  y  constate  des  répétitions:  Stultitiae  laus  - 
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Moriae  encomium,  Adagiorum  chiliades,  Colloquiorum  familiarum  opus. 
Enchiridion  christiani  militis  et  De  duplici  copia  verborum.  Mais  le  concile 
de  Trente  a  mis  les  écrits  d'Érasme  à  l'Index,  les  considérant  l'oeuvre  d'un 
réformateur,  bien  que  celui-ci  n'ait  jamais  accepté  Luther  et  qu'il  ait  refusé 
par  exemple  de  porter  un  jugement  sur  le  programme  des  Frères  Tchèques 
(dont  l'activité  est  ressentie  aussi  en  Slovaquie).  En  traduisant  les  Saintes 
Écritures  et  en  faisant  la  critique  et  la  révision  des  autorités  médiévales  et 
des  interprètes  des  textes  sacrés,  il  a  rapproché  la  théologie  des  disciplines 
laïques  en  soulignant  l'importance  de  la  philologie,  de  la  philosophie  et  de 
la  rhétorique.  Les  idées  d'Érasme  étaient  très  répandues  à  travers  tout  le 
territoire  slovaque  et  elles  ont  constitué  un  substrat  facilitant  l'acceptation 
de  la  Réforme.  Parallèlement,  Érasme  met  en  évidence  la  notion  d' "human- 
isme chrétien":  il  s'efforce  de  modifier  l'Église,  mais  d'une  manière 
modérée,  ce  qui  trouve  à  se  refléter  non  seulement  dans  la  vie  ecclésiastique, 
mais  aussi  dans  l'enseignement  et  la  culture. 

Un  des  principaux  traits  caractérisant  l'influence  novatrice  de  la  Ren- 
aissance est  l'adoption  des  langues  nationales  dans  la  littérature.  La  traduc- 
tion de  la  Bible  devient  la  norme  pour  l'ensemble  des  langues.  En  Bohême, 
par  exemple,  on  publie  entre  1579  et  1594  à  Kralice  dans  l'imprimerie  de 
l'Unité  de  Frères  une  traduction  parfaite  de  la  Bible  en  six  tomes.  Un  groupe 
de  six  spécialistes,  sous  la  direction  du  professeur  Jân  Blaho,  a  préparé  cette 
traduction.  En  plus,  le  Slovaque  Vavrinec  Benedikt  de  Nedozery,  professeur 
à  l'Université  de  Prague,  écrit  dès  1603  la  première  grammaire  de  la  langue 
tchèque.^^  Dans  sa  préface,  il  reproche  à  ses  compatriotes  —  c'est-à-dire  les 
Slovaques  —  d'avoir  été  négligents  dans  le  perfectionnement  de  leur  langue 
et  de  faire  usage,  quand  ils  parlent  le  slovaque,  d'un  mélange  de  latin  et  de 
langue  vemaculaire.  La  Bible  en  langue  tchèque  a  commencé  à  se  propager 
relativement  tôt  parmi  les  protestants  slovaques;  ces  formes  anciennes  du 
tchèque  ont  été  en  usage  dans  la  liturgie  protestante  slovaque  jusque  dans 
les  années  quatre-vingt  du  vingtième  siècle.  Elles  ont  certainement  influencé 
l'évolution  de  la  langue  slovaque.  C'est  donc  surtout  la  littérature  slovaque 
d'allégeance  protestante  qui  tire  son  origine  de  cette  langue.  Toutefois,  on 
ne  manquera  pas  de  noter  les  rapports  étroits  avec  l'Université  de  Prague  qui 
était  au  Moyen  Age  bien  fréquentée  par  les  étudiants  slovaques.  Mais  la 
langue  slovaque  apparaît  beaucoup  plus  tôt,  notamment  dans  les  sermons 
des  prédicateurs  slaves  (plebanus,  concinator  sclavonicus  ou  sclavus)  qui, 
dès  le  quatorzième  siècle,  étaient  actifs  auprès  des  prêtres  allemands  et 
hongrois  dans  toutes  les  villes  importantes.^'  Les  homélies  médiévales  ont 
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eu  d'ailleurs  un  impact  important;  ce  genre  occupe  à  Tépoque  des  incunables 
la  deuxième  place  quant  à  sa  fréquence.  De  nombreuses  recherches  philolo- 
giques et  historiques  à  partir  des  protocoles  et  des  registres  municipaux,  des 
lettres  et  des  chansons  documentent  l'existence  de  cette  langue  ancienne.^^ 
L'arrivée  de  la  Renaissance  et  de  la  Réforme  n'a  fait  que  confirmer  cette 
tendance. 

La  langue  est,  selon  la  conception  moderne,  l'un  des  principaux  attributs 
d'une  nation.  C'est  à  la  Renaissance  que  s'élaborent  les  entités  nationales 
en  Europe  et  qu'en  Slovaquie  un  sentiment  d'appartenance  nationale  com- 
mence à  apparaître.  Ce  sentiment  se  développera  surtout  à  l'époque  du 
slavisme  baroque  à  la  fin  du  dix-septième  et  au  commencement  du  dix-hui- 
tième siècle.  Dans  la  suite  des  formes  des  communautés  humaines  (la 
famille,  la  tribu,  l'ethnie,  la  nation),  la  forme  de  la  nation  est  l'aboutissement. 
Son  évolution  marque  le  passage  de  la  langue  familiale  à  la  langue  de  la 
nation. ^^  Cette  problématique,  dans  le  cas  de  la  Slovaquie,  a  été  rarement 
traitée.  Dans  son  discours  De  iustiîia  et  iure,^^  Daniel  Basilius  distingue  la 
notion  de  'Hus  gentium''  c'est-à-dire  de  droit  international  ou  de  droit  des 
gens,  droit  des  habitants  d'une  nation  et  droit  des  étrangers.  Celle-ci  forme 
le  droit  privé,  'Hus  privatum,''  en  se  juxtaposant  à  deux  autres  composantes: 
le  droit  civil  Cius  civile")  et  le  droit  naturel  {'Hus  naturale").  Les  nations 
emploient  ce  concept  de  droit  privé  pour  différencier  leur  territoire  et  leur 
empire,  pour  assurer  leur  souveraineté  et  respecter  leurs  contrats.  En  Hongrie, 
la  notion  de  peuple  et  de  nation  a  coïncidé  à  cette  époque  avec  celle  de  nation 
politique  que  Stefan  Verbôci  définissait  dans  un  ouvrage  intitulé  Tripar- 
titum^^  comme  une  nation  hongroise  politiquement  commune,  une  ''natio 
hungarica." 

D'après  Daniel  Rapant,^^  la  nation  comme  communauté  organiquement 
naturelle  et  spirituelle,  destinée  à  unir  les  habitants  d'un  territoire  commun 
ayant  une  langue  et  une  culture  communes,  a  commencé  à  apparaître  dans 
les  traités  des  humanistes  lettrés.  Bien  que  les  attaches  de  ces  humanistes 
aient  été  cosmopolites,  leur  sentiment  national  était  déjà  considérable  dès  cette 
époque.  Cette  notion  d'appartenance  à  une  nation  commune  ressemblait 
plutôt  à  un  patriotisme  local,  augmenté  d'une  dimension  confessionnelle. 
Ainsi,  certains  lettrés  slovaques  ont  adopté  des  titres  de  noblesse  comme 
Peter  de  Rêva,  Daniel  Basilius  de  Deutschenberg,  ou  des  surnoms,  pour  la 
plupart  de  forme  latine,  indiquant  la  ville  ou  le  pays  de  leur  origine,  comme 
par  exemple  Pavol  Rubigall  Pannonius  (en  Slovaquie  le  surnom  "Pannonius" 
était  employé  le  plus  souvent  à  la  fin  du  quinzième  et  au  commencement  du 
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seizième  siècle),  Jân  Antoninus  Cassoviensis  (de  Ko§ice),  Peter  Fradelius 
Schemnicensis  (de  Banskâ  Stiavnica),  Jân  Sambucus  lymaviensis  (de 
Tmava)  ou  Pannonius,  Vavrinec  Benedikt  Nudozierinus  (de  Nedozery), 
Valerianus  Mader  Trencziniensis  (de  Trenôin).  Et  même  le  médecin  Juraj 
Purkircher  Posoniensis  ou  Pisoniensis  a  tiré  son  nom  de  Presbourg  — 
Posonium  ou  Pisonium:  passionné  de  botanique,  il  dérivait  le  nom  de  cette 
ville  du  mot  latin  pisum  (pois). 

Par  ailleurs,  il  est  intéressant  de  relire  les  vers  de  Jân  Sambucus.  Dans 
son  Emblemata,^'^  certains  vers  sont  dédiés  à  sa  patrie  et  à  sa  ville  natale  de 
Tmava  (''Tirnaviae  patriae  meae  arma''): 

Urbs  est  Pannonicis  fama  inclyta,  libera  regnis, 

Tymaviam  vulgus  nomine  reque  vocat ... 
Haec  me  produxit  lucemque  videre  serenam 

vitalesque  haustus  dulcis  alumna  dédit. 

En  outre,  tout  comme  par  ailleurs  Peter  Fradelius,  Valerian  Mader  a  célébré 
r amour  de  la  patrie  en  écrivant  des  vers  sur  le  blason  de  la  ville  de  Trencin.^^ 

On  trouve  une  autre  forme  de  l'élan  patriotique  dans  le  poème  de  Pavol 
Rubigall,  intitulé  ''Querella  Pannoniae  ad  Germaniam"  dans  lequel  le  poète 
semble  porter  le  sort  du  pays  tout  entier. ^^  Il  y  réclame  le  secours  des 
Allemands  dans  la  lutte  contre  les  Turcs,  suite  à  la  misère  qui  avait  suivi  la 
catastrophe  de  Mohâô  et  la  mort  du  roi  Louis  II: 

Nam  meus  ut  cecidit  saevis  Ludovicus  in  armis 

pro  patria  pugnans  proque  salute  mea, 
perpetuo  iacui  sic  tempore  semper  ah  illo 

a  Mahometigenis  undique  cincta  Getis, 

(V.  19-24) 

Rubigall  exhorte  ses  compatriotes  dans  leur  lutte  contre  les  Musulmans;  ils  se 
sauveront  eux-mêmes  d'un  grand  danger  tout  en  gagnant  la  gloire  étemelle: 

Ista  tuam  mentem  subeant,  Germania,  tandem, 

sique  sapis,  dirum  quam  cito  perde  genus. 
Sic  nos  in  sedes  non  solum,  chara,  repones, 

sed  coeli  condes  nomen  in  astra  tuum. 

(V.  279-282) 

Dans  un  autre  poème  à  caractère  civil  et  politique,  intitulé  "Epistola  Pannoniae 
ad  Germaniamr  il  fait  des  reproches  à  l'Allemagne  de  ne  pas  être  venue  en  aide 
à  la  Hongrie.^  De  la  même  manière,  Jakub  Jakobeus  a  composé  le  poème 
''Gentes  Slavonicae  lacrumae,  suspiria  et  vota,''  dans  lequel  s'affirme  un  sens 
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national  aigu.  Ce  poème  est  un  supplément  à  une  oeuvre  aujourd'hui  disparue: 
Viva  gentis  Slavonicae  delineatio  (Levoca  1642-1662)^^: 

Slavorum  montes,  Slavorum  flumina  flete! 
Flete  meos  natos,  casus  magnosque  dolores! 
Sic  volo,  sic  cupio,  Slavorum  saucia  mater! 

(V.  131-133) 

La  Mère  des  Slaves  personnifiée  (Jakobeus  prend  les  Slaves  pour  des  Slovaques 
en  ce  qui  concerne  l'ethnie)  se  plaint  de  la  situation  pitoyable  du  pays  et  de  la 
destinée  amère  de  la  nation.  Simultanément,  il  commémore  le  passé  glorieux  des 
Slaves  et  la  tradition  de  la  Grande  Moravie  pour  les  défendre  contre  les  attaques 
des  autres  nations  limitrophes,  surtout  des  Allemands,  et  plus  tard  des  Hongrois. 
Des  thèses  similaires  apparaissent  ailleurs  chez  Jân  Filicky .  Dans  son  poème  ''Ad 
sphettium,''^^  il  évoque  le  souvenir  de  la  gloire  passée  des  Slovaques  qui  luttaient 
jadis  héroïquement  et  il  constate  que  depuis  ce  temps  rien  n'a  changé: 

...  inverties  Slavos  virtute  et  Marte  potentes 
et  nihil  a  proavis  degenerare  suis. 

(V.  13-14) 

On  distingue  aussi  un  autre  type  de  patriotisme,  le  patriotisme  hongrois 
de  Peter  de  Rêva  dans  De  sacra  corona  regni  Hungariae  (Augsbourg,  1613). 
En  outre,  un  sentiment  d'appartenance  slave  est  présent  à  l'Université  de 
Prague  avant  la  bataille  de  Biela  Hora  (1620),  notamment  chez  un  certain 
nombre  de  professeurs  d'origine  slovaque:  Jân  Jesensky,  Vavrinec  Benedikt, 
Daniel  Basilius  ou  encore  Peter  Fradelius.  Ceux-ci  prennent  le  parti  des 
Tchèques  contre  les  Allemands,  ce  qui  se  traduit  par  des  comportements 
différents,  des  rencontres  hostiles  et  même  des  attaques  personnelles.^  Par 
exemple,  Fradelius  cherche  l'appui  de  son  ami  allemand  Georg  Remus  en 
faisant  appel  à  leur  affinité  nationale  et  confessionnelle.^^  Un  pareil  senti- 
ment apparaît  dans  une  lettre  écrite  le  5  février  1575  par  le  médecin  de 
Presbourg  Juraj  Purkircher  et  adressée  à  son  ami  Joachim  Camerariu s  junior 
à  Niimberg.  Il  lui  annonce  qu'il  vient  de  se  marier  et  que  sa  femme,  issue 
d'une  ancienne  famille  allemande,  est  née  à  Presbourg.  Puis  il  rappelle  ses 
études  universitaires  à  Padoue  et  le  groupe  d'étudiants  allemands  auquel  il 
s'était  joint  avec  d'autres  de  ses  proches.^  L'intérêt  pour  l'histoire  nationale 
et  la  célébration  des  personnages  et  événements  importants  qui  marquent 
cette  histoire  sont  ici  tout  à  fait  évidents.  Jân  Sambucus,  toujours  professeur 
de  médecine  et  conseiller  personnel  de  l'empereur,  est  même  nommé  histo- 
riographe aulique  de  Vienne  en  1565.^^ 
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Le  progrès  culturel  n'est  ni  continu  ni  uniforme;  son  évolution  diffère 
selon  les  régions.  Ces  différences  sont  dues  à  l'absence  d'un  centre  ayant  le 
caractère  d'une  cour  royale  ou  d'un  milieu  universitaire  (à  l'exception  de 
l'activité  de  courte  durée  de  l'Université  Isîropolitana  de  Presbourg  au 
quinzième  siècle).  Cependant,  dans  beaucoup  de  régions  de  la  Slovaquie,  il 
y  a  des  ferments  de  progrès,  cultivés  et  favorisés  par  l'aristocratie,  les  riches 
bourgeois  ou  les  associations  municipales. 

A  la  différence  de  l'époque  médiévale,  ce  "novwm"  se  produit  à  plu- 
sieurs niveaux.  Peu  à  peu,  les  éléments  du  proto-humanisme  se  présentent 
sous  forme  traditionnelle;  ils  sont  incorporés  à  l'augustinianisme,  la  Devotio 
moderna,  puis  la  conscience  nationale,  du  nominalisme  au  wiklefisme,  et 
enfin  le  réalisme  platonicien.  Le  retentissement  social  de  ces  mouvements 
est  important  en  ce  qui  a  trait  aux  rapports  avec  l'Église  et  à  la  résolution 
des  contradictions  dans  la  société.  C'est  Jân  Hus  qui,  dans  la  préface  de  ses 
sermons,  avait  très  tôt  formulé  des  propositions  annonçant  des  revendica- 
tions sociales  et  réformatrices.^^ 

L'humanisme  et  ses  variantes  —  l'humanisme  de  Charlemagne,  celui 
d'Othon  P^  les  humanismes  scolastique,  chrétien,  utraquiste  —  sont  conçus 
comme  des  courants  littéraires  philologiques  orientés  sur  l'antiquité.  Toute- 
fois, il  faut  se  rendre  compte  que  les  références  fréquentes  aux  auteurs 
antiques  sont  normales  à  cette  époque  et  qu'un  lettré,  éduqué  par  l'université 
médiévale,  s'en  préoccupait  certainement  beaucoup  plus  qu'un  humaniste. 
Ce  dernier  en  tirait  des  conclusions  différentes.  Les  formes  empruntées  à 
l'antiquité  contenaient  souvent  des  idées  conservatrices  et  retardatrices, 
même  si,  en  fin  de  compte,  elles  auraient  dû  orienter  vers  une  vie  active, 
créatrice  et  équilibrée,  comme  le  proclamait  Érasme.  Ce  modus  vivendi, 
transmis  par  la  personnalité  de  Melanchthon,  a  été  mis  en  valeur  dans 
certaines  régions  de  la  Slovaquie.  Du  point  de  vue  de  la  forme,  du  style,  de 
la  métrique  et  du  contenu  littéraire,  il  ne  s'agit  plus  simplement  d'adopter 
de  grands  buts  esthétiques.  La  poésie  occupe  une  place  dominante,  mais,  en 
dehors  des  courts  genres  poétiques  habituels,  elle  tend  à  solliciter  de  nou- 
velles formes  d'expression  sociales  et  surtout  subjectives,  reflétant  des 
sentiments  contemporains.  Ces  transformations  sont  évidentes  dans  la 
poésie  slovaque,  notamment  dans  la  littérature  spirituelle.  Outre  les  poètes 
éminents  comme  Martin  Rakovsky,  Jân  Sambucus,  Juraj  Koppai,  Jân  Filicky 
et  Jân  Bocatius,  qui  écrivaient  en  latin,  il  faut  mentionner,  par  exemple,  Jân 
Silvan  et  les  débuts  de  l'hymne  slovaque,  ou  Vavrinec  Benedikt,^^  auteur 
d'une  poétique  aujourd'hui  disparue  et  fondateur  de  la  prosodie  tchèque.  Jân 
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Silvan  est  considéré  comme  "le  poète  des  passions  humaines  et  de  la 
souffrance" '^°;  dans  ses  vers,  il  évoque  souvent  sa  jeunesse  de  débauche  et 
sa  vie  souvent  peu  vertueuse: 

Z  hlubokosti  Wolâm  Bo2e  k  tobë 

a  spomocy  twé  éekâm  v/idy  od  tebe 

vslyss  Boie  muog  aô  gest  z  daleka 

neb  ta  propast  w  niji  wëzym  gestit'hlubokâ. 

(6^  psaume,  V^  strophe) 

D'autre  part,  grâce  en  partie  aux  lettrés  étrangers,  attirés  par  les  richesses 
naturelles  et  l'exploitation  minière,  le  niveau  de  la  vie  scientifique  augmente 
en  Slovaquie,  et  un  bon  nombre  d'humanistes  commencent  à  traiter  de 
sciences  naturelles.  Parmi  ces  lettrés,  on  compte  Jân  Demschwam,  facteur 
d'Anton  Fugger  à  Banskâ  Bystrica,  qui  a  donné  à  Juraj  Agricola  des  ren- 
seignements sur  les  mines,  la  métallurgie  et  la  sidérurgie  slovaques.  Dans 
son  ouvrage  De  ortu  et  causis  suhterraneorum  lihri  V  (Bale,  1546),  il 
mentionne  la  région  de  Spi§  et  les  villes  de  Smolnik,  Banskâ  Bystrica  et  de 
Banskâ  Stiavnica.  De  son  côté,  intéressé  par  l'exploitation  minière,  le 
célèbre  médecin  et  alchimiste  Paracelse  a  effectué  deux  voyages  en 
Slovaquie.  Juraj  Vemer,  d'origine  slovaque,  a  publié  un  admirable  traité  sur 
les  eaux  minérales  en  Hongrie  ancienne.^^  Dans  le  domaine  de  l'astronomie, 
Juraj  Joachim  Rheticus  (mort  en  1574),  élève  de  Nicolas  Copernic,  qui  a 
sauvegardé  l'oeuvre  de  ce  dernier,  est  demeuré  quelque  temps  à  KoSice. 
Professeur  à  l'Université  de  Prague,  Daniel  Basilius  (1585-1628)  s'est  lui 
aussi  occupé  de  la  doctrine  héliocentrique,  et  ses  thèses  sur  les  problèmes  de 
physique  et  d'astronomie  ont  été  préservées  sous  formes  de  disputes  pub- 
liées. Basilius  a  rédigé,  entre  autres,  des  almanachs  et  des  annuaires  astro- 
nomiques, des  ''ephemerides''  et  surtout  huit  grands  calendriers.  Le  plus 
ancien  de  ces  annuaires  date  de  1615,^^  tandis  que  le  plus  ancien  calendrier 
remonte  à  1618^"*;  ils  représentent  selon  les  recherches  actuelles  en 
Slovaquie  les  premiers  almanachs  en  langue  nationale  vemaculaire.^^ 

Par  ailleurs,  la  médecine  suivait  la  conception  traditionnelle  de  Galien. 
Mais,  en  1600,  Jân  Jessenius  a  pratiqué  la  première  autopsie  à  Prague.^^ 
L'intérêt  pour  le  règne  animal  et  le  règne  végétal  augmentait;  Peter  Frade- 
lius^^  et  Juraj  Purkircher  se  sont  intéressés  à  la  botanique.  Même  certains 
poètes  trouvaient  une  inspiration  dans  l'observation  de  la  nature:  Jân  Filicky 
a  écrit  des  vers  sur  les  fourmis  et  Martin  Rakovsky  sur  les  écrevisses  à  pattes 
rouges.  La  prose  spéciahsée  commence  également  à  se  développer  en 
Slovaquie:  les  essais,  les  traités  scientifiques,  les  thèses  et  les  disputationes 
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universitaires  augmentent  en  proportion  de  l'intérêt  pour  les  sciences  et  de 
révolution  des  nouvelles  disciplines  scientifiques.  Selon  leur  contenu  et  leur 
importance  variée,  on  peut  les  répartir  en  plusieurs  genres  littéraires  où 
s'entremêlent  plusieurs  tendances:  l'accord  entre  le  sujet  et  la  forme,  le  choix 
de  la  langue,  le  style  et  les  figures  et  la  composition,  de  même  que  les 
tournures  poétiques. 

Hors  du  domaine  religieux,  l'influence  de  la  Renaissance  et  de  l'huma- 
nisme en  Slovaquie  se  remarque  avant  tout  dans  l'épanouissement  de  la 
culture.  On  constate  donc  au  seizième  siècle  une  évolution  de  l'imprimerie, 
des  méthodes  d'enseignement  et  de  la  laïcisation  et  un  accroissement  de  la 
production  religieuse  en  slovaque  ou  en  tchèque  slovaquisé.  En  même  temps, 
la  pénétration  de  la  littérature  étrangère  empreinte  de  modernité  est  impor- 
tante à  cause  des  rapports  étroits  avec  la  Bohême,  l'Allemagne  et  l'Italie,  et 
à  cause  de  son  impact  sur  la  production  locale  des  livres.  Mais,  sans  une 
analyse  approfondie  des  manuscrits  et  des  imprimés,  dont  le  prix  d'achat 
décroît  graduellement,  il  est  très  difficile  de  mesurer  les  influences  singu- 
lières et  leur  réception  en  territoire  slovaque.  D'autre  part,  les  méthodes 
d'enseignement  se  perfectionnent  au  seizième  siècle;  elles  resteront  en 
vigueur  jusqu'au  dix-huitième  siècle.  Le  réseau  des  écoles  secondaires 
urbaines  ou  paroissiales  augmente  en  Slovaquie.  Pourtant,  beaucoup  de 
lettrés,  une  fois  leurs  études  terminées,  s'installent  à  l'étranger.  L'Église 
catholique  perd  sa  position  dominante  (aussi  bien  dans  le  domaine  économi- 
que), l'importance  des  villes  s'accroît,  ce  qui  entraîne  une  certaine  démo- 
cratisation de  la  société  slovaque.  La  vie  spirituelle  et  culturelle,  bien  que 
moins  abondante,  peut  déjà  se  comparer  à  celle  des  pays  voisins. 

Il  est  impossible  de  traiter  de  toutes  les  questions  esthétiques  et  artisti- 
ques, ni  de  l'ensemble  des  formes  et  de  leurs  contenus.  Dans  cet  article,  nous 
avons  voulu  mettre  en  évidence  l'impact  d'une  pensée  nouvelle  qui  aspirait 
à  une  transformation  de  la  société  et  de  l'Église  et  qui  a  conduit  à  une  prise 
de  conscience  des  individus  et  des  conditions  d'existence  de  la  communauté 
nationale.  Plusieurs  principes  acceptés  durant  cette  période  ont  positivement 
influencé  les  générations  slovaques  au  cours  des  siècles  ultérieurs.  Les 
postulats  de  l'harmonie  psychique  et  physique,  de  l'humanité,  du  désir  de 
savoir  et  de  connaître,  de  vivre  à  l'amiable  et  en  accord  avec  les  principes 
du  christianisme  sont  néanmoins  toujours  actuels. 

Académie  des  Sciences  de  la  Slovaquie,  Bratislava 
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Notes 

1.  Le  territoire  indiqué  comme  "Uhorsko"  ne  correspond  pas  au  territoire  de  la  Hongrie 
d'aujourd'hui.  Il  s'agit  de  la  Hongrie  ancienne  qui  était  peuplée  par  sept  nations  différentes 
qui  devaient  être  égales  en  droit,  d'après  l'exhortation  du  premier  roi  hongrois  Etienne  1 
en  1000.  STEPHANUS  I  rex:  Kniha  mravnych  ponauôeni  svàtého  Stefana  kral'a  krâl'ovidovi 
Imrichovi.  Libellus  sancti  Stephani  regis  de  institutione  morum  ad  Emericum  ducem,  in 
Richard  Marsina,  Legendy  stredovekého  Slovenska  (Banskâ  Bystrica,  1997),  pp.  21-32. 

2.  On  peut  faire  remarquer  la  fondation  de  la  Société  de  cuivre  de  Tùrzo  (Jân  de  Betlanovce) 
et  de  Fugger  (Jacob  d'Augsbourg)  en  1494  à  Banskâ  Bystrica,  dont  les  activités  sont 
considérées  importantes  pour  l'évolution  du  capital  européen.  Selon  le  témoignage  du 
chevalier  allemand  Almud  von  Harffa,  qui  a  visité  l'Egypte  et  les  pays  voisins  en 
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Summary:  The  writings  of  Anne  Askew  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  have 
received  attention  as  two  of  a  small  number  of  published  works  by  women 
in  the  Tudor  period.  The  lengthy  additions  and  glosses  of  their  editor,  John 
Bale,  have  garnered  much  less  notice.  Bale  appropriated  these  writings  for 
the  use  of  protestant  polemic,  and  presented  their  authors  as  exemplary 
historical  agents  worthy  of  emulation  by  men  and  women  alike.  By  situating 
these  two  women  in  his  apocalyptic  rewriting  of  the  past,  he  created  for 
women  a  place  in  the  new  protestant  history  of  the  realm.  The  struggle  of  the 
True  and  the  False  Churches  provided  for  Bale  a  fluid  situation  in  which 
women  might  be  required  to  assume  behaviours  typically  labeled  masculine; 
he  used  these  writings,  and  the  sanction  of  historical  precedent,  to  advocate 
an  active,  public  role  for  educated  women. 

John  Bale,  a  Carmelite  friar  turned  reformer,  appropriated  the  writings  of 
two  women  for  the  uses  of  protestant  polemic.  These  works,  Anne  Askew's 
account  of  the  interrogations  that  would  lead  to  her  death  at  the  stake,  and 
the  Princess  Elizabeth's  translation  of  The  Mirror  or  Glass  of  the  Sinful  Soul, 
have  received  attention  as  two  of  only  a  small  body  of  published  writings  by 
Tudor  women. ^  Bale's  own  additions  to  these  works  have,  however,  received 
much  less  notice.^  His  introductory  comments,  "elucidations"  and  con- 
clusions to  these  two  pieces  present  their  female  authors  as  role  models  for 
the  emerging  protestant  cause.  But  Bale,  like  his  protégé  John  Foxe,  was 
engaged  in  a  project  that  extended  beyond  simple  polemic  or  the  description 
of  godly  role  models.  He  attempted  to  construct  a  new  history  for  England 
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and  its  church.  This  history  drew  its  materials  from  the  old  chronicles,  but 
found  its  organizing  principle  in  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John.  Gendered 
metaphors  run  through  his  work,  and  female  allegorical  figures  personify 
the  polarities  of  good  and  evil  —  the  true  and  the  false  churches  —  around 
which  Bale's  history  is  structured.^  But  actual  women  also  appear  as  histor- 
ical actors;  in  the  Examinations  of  Anne  Askew  and  the  Godly  Medytacyon 
of  the  Christen  Sowle,  Bale  presents  both  Anne  Askew  and  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  as  exemplary  figures  in  the  continuing  struggle  of  the  two  churches, 
and  as  agents  in  the  unfolding  of  history  as  prophesied  in  the  Apocalypse. 

Bale's  work,  much  as  that  of  John  Foxe,  has  often  been  excluded  from 
discussions  of  Tudor  historiography.  When  it  does  appear,  it  is  generally 
dismissed  for  its  historical  inaccuracies  and  blatant  bias."^  Yet,  when  we  stop 
looking  for  signs  of  modernity  in  early  modem  historical  writing,  or  remem- 
ber the  contingency  and  subjectivity  of  our  own  histories,  works  such  as 
Bale's  assume  a  greater  importance.^  Bale  attempted  to  reconcile  sacred  and 
secular  history  along  protestant  lines.  He  wrote  not  only  to  delineate  conti- 
nuities between  the  past  and  the  present  and  thus  make  the  Reformation  seem 
less  of  a  novelty,  but  also  to  construct  a  version  of  the  past  that  explained 
and  contextualized  the  struggles  of  the  Reformers.^  Bale's  vision  of  history 
was  formulated  and  expressed  most  cogently  in  his  Image  of  Both  Churches 
(1545),  but  its  principles  and  topoi  structure  permeate  all  his  subsequent 
works,  including  the  Examinations  and  the  Medytacyon. 

Bale's  historical  thought  was  often  expressed  in  various  forms  of 
life-writing.  His  Brefe  Chronycle  concemynge  the  examinacyon  and  death 
of  ...Syr  J.  Oldcastell  and  Examinations  of  Anne  Askew,  both  traditionally 
labeled  as  martyrologies,  and  his  "auto-biographical"  Vocacyon  of  Johan 
Bale  are  perhaps  the  most  obvious  examples.^  But  so,  too,  do  his  Actes  or 
unchast  examples  of  the  Englysh  votary  es  and  the  Acta  Romanorum  Pon- 
tificum  trace  the  origins  of  various  "popish"  practices  through  the  lives  and 
actions  of  various  prelates.^  His  antiquarian  treatises  provide  not  only 
bibliographies  of  English  authors,  but  also  brief  biographical  descriptions 
designed  to  show  how  the  activities  of  the  writers  themselves  were  illustra- 
tive of  the  apocalyptic  progress  of  history.^  In  many  cases.  Bale  merely  lists 
famous  men,  and  occasionally  women,  who  had  struggled  for  either  the  true 
or  the  false  church,  but  in  others  he  treats  his  subjects  in  greater  depth  and 
presents  them  as  positive  historical  agents  worthy  of  emulation. 

The  provision  of  these  exemplary  lives  can  be  seen  as  a  form  of  conduct 
literature.  ^^  Some  scholars,  recognizing  that  prescriptive  texts  do  not  directly 
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describe  reality,  have  set  off  in  search  of  the  parameters  of  women's  lived 
experience.  Such  work  is  essential,  but  must  be  combined  with  a  reinvigo- 
rated  approach  to  written  texts.  ^^  For  while  prescriptive  texts  may  not 
describe  reality,  they  do  provide  the  cultural  images  that  both  shape  and 
reflect  extratextual  realities.  People  "experience"  through  learned  systems 
of  meanings;  men  and  women  interpret  the  events  of  their  lives  within  the 
context,  and  through  the  filter,  provided  by  discourse.  Bale's  historical 
writing,  itself  a  way  of  organizing  experience,  participated  in  the  broader 
cultural  production  of  sexualized  identities  and  gender  discourse.  His  work 
suggests  that  this  discourse  was  not  as  straightforward  as  is  often  assumed.  ^^ 

Elaine  Beilin  studied  a  body  of  Renaissance  women's  writings,  includ- 
ing those  of  Anne  Askew  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  suggested  that 
while  these  texts  largely  acknowledge  women's  traditional  place,  some  offer 
"a  redefinition  of  the  importance  and  domain  of  the  feminine  virtues ."^^ 
Bale's  writings  also  participate  in  this  renégociation  of  the  terms  and  mean- 
ings of  sexual  difference.  Through  his  direct  admonitions,  use  of  feminine 
allegory  and,  primarily,  his  presentations  of  exemplary  women  in  the  context 
of  apocalyptic  history,  he  responds  and  contributes  to  the  prescriptive  dis- 
course of  gender. 

Bale  suggests  that  both  men  and  women  are  equally  corrupt  before  God, 
and  can  become  equal  members  of  Christ's  body.  In  this  regenerated  state, 
the  same  virtues  were  expected  of  both.^"*  As  members  of  the  true  church, 
women  are  held  up  as  examples  to  both  male  and  female.  He  suggests  that 
Christ's  elect  must  be  strong  yet  meek,  patient  but  not  passive,  obedient  but 
not  blindly  so.  He  offers  not  so  much  a  redefinition  of  accepted  female  roles 
as  a  fluid  situation  in  which  women  may  be  required  to  assume  behaviors 
typically  seen  as  masculine.  Perhaps  of  greater  significance,  he  argues  that 
for  women  properly  to  discharge  their  duties  as  Christ's  members,  they  must 
be  learned;  this  learning  would  be  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  the  woman  and 
her  family,  but  for  Christendom  as  a  whole.  *^ 

*   *   * 

To  understand  the  position  women  would  assume  in  Bale's  historical  thinking, 
one  must  first  trace  the  emergence  of  his  ideas.  Bale's  historical  thought 
evolved  gradually,  and  found  expression  in  an  array  of  genres  not  usually 
labeled  as  "histories."  He  began  his  career  as  a  Carmelite  friar  and  apologist. 
Traveling  throughout  England  and  the  Continent,  he  collected  the  literary 
monuments  and  antiquities  of  his  order  and  wrote  biographies  and  hagiographies 
of  its  members. ^^  Around  1534,  he  left  the  monastic  life  and  espoused 
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reformist  doctrine.  Bale  then  worked,  for  a  time,  with  the  antiquarian  John 
Leland  and  wrote  protestant  dramas  under  the  patronage  of  John  Vere  and 
Thomas  Cromwell. 

These  plays,  only  five  of  which  are  extant,  reveal  the  nascent  stirrings 
of  Bale's  protestant  understanding  of  history.  King  Johan,  by  far  the  most 
famous  of  his  dramas,  is  commonly  recognized  to  be  the  first  "history"  play; 
the  four  others,  however,  also  use  figures  from  sacred  history  to  promote 
reformed  beliefs.*^  The  plays  show  Bale  beginning  to  rework  the  tropes  of 
the  traditional  hagiographies  that  had  preoccupied  his  Carmelite  years,  and 
learning  to  use  exemplary  figures  in  the  presentation  of  historical  ideas. 
Bale's  King  John  becomes  a  tragic,  long-suffering  victim  of  the  grasping 
papacy,  and  a  cautionary  figure  for  King  Henry.  ^^  The  potent  imitatio  Christi 
of  protestant  suffering  and  martyrdom  is  emphasized  in  two  of  the  other 
plays:  the  Three  Lawes  and  Temptation  of  Christ. 

Bale  had  already  been  examined  and  briefly  imprisoned  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  when  these  plays  were  written.  His  interest  in  explaining 
the  tribulations  of  the  godly  was  heightened  when,  after  Cromwell's  fall,  he 
was  forced  into  exile.  From  the  Continent,  he  turned  from  the  use  of  the 
dramatic  to  the  printed  medium  to  spread  his  views.  His  reliance  on  Scripture 
for  the  precedents  and  figurae  of  sacred  history,  demonstrated  in  the  plays, 
widened  to  include  an  interest  in  biblical  prophecy.  The  product  was  the 
Image  of  Both  Churches.  A  lengthy  verse  by  verse  commentary  on  the 
Revelation  of  Saint  John,  it  was  first  published  in  1545  in  three  parts,  that 
explain  the  first  ten,  middle  seven,  and  final  five  chapters  of  the  Revelation 
respectively.  ^^  This  commentary  offers  a  new  understanding  of  the  past;  Bale 
writes  that  history  from  Adam  to  Christ  is  divided  into  six  ages  and  that 
"[s]ince  Christ's  ascension  hath  the  church  continued  by  six  other  ages  of 
much  less  time,  comprehended  in  the  six  seals,  in  the  latter  end  of  whom  we 
are  now"  (Select  WorkSy  p.  449).  He  interprets  the  seven  seals  as  seven 
historical  periods,  and  relates  sequentially  the  concurrent  historical 
implications  of  the  seven  trumpets  and  vials.  For  Bale,  the  prophecy  of  Saint 
John 

is  a  full  clearance  to  all  the  chronicles  and  most  notable  histories  which  hath  been  wrote 
since  Christ's  ascension,  opening  the  true  natures  of  their  ages,  times  and  seasons.  He 
that  hath  store  of  them  and  shall  diligently  search  them  over,  conferring  the  one  with  the 
other,  time  with  time,  and  age  with  age,  shall  perceive  the  most  wonderful  causes.  For 
in  the  text  are  they  only  proponed  in  effect ...  but  in  the  chronicles  they  are  evidently 
seen  by  all  ages  fulfilled.  Yet  is  the  text  a  light  to  the  chronicles,  and  not  the  chronicles 
to  the  text  {Select  Works,  p.  253). 
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Accordingly,  Bale  provides  the  historical  clarifications  and  examples 
necessary  to  flesh  out  the  apocalyptic  prophecy.  Central  to  this  project  is  a 
rhetoric  of  suffering  and  martyrdom,  and  a  typology  of  true  sainthood.  Bale 
admonishes,  "[h]e  that  knoweth  not  this  book,  knoweth  not  what  church 
whereof  he  is  a  member"  (Select  Works,  p.  252). 

While  it  seems  clear  that  Bale  intended  his  typology  of  the  godly  to 
apply  to  both  male  and  female,  he  rarely  makes  this  explicit  in  the  Image.  In 
one  passage,  he  does  refer  to  "men,  in  whom  also  are  included  women  by 
the  common  usage  of  the  scriptures"  (Select  Works,  p.  492).  His  lists  of 
righteous  exemplars  are,  however,  almost  entirely  comprised  of  male  histor- 
ical figures. 20 

Bale  would  continue  his  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  true  church,  its 
members  and  its  martyrs.  He  had  elaborated  his  apocalyptic  periodisation  of 
history;  the  next  step  was  to  flesh  it  out  with  more  elaborated  examples  both 
past  and  present.  His  first  extended  effort  to  recast  the  hagiographical  genre 
that  had  so  preoccupied  his  Carmelite  days  dealt  with  the  life  of  the  Lollard 
Sir  John  Oldcastle.  This  effort  proved  unsatisfactory,  however,  for  try  as  he 
might  Bale  could  not  write  the  fact  that  Oldcastle  was  also  a  traitor  out  of 
the  historical  record.  But  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Oldcastle  story, 
Bale  received  a  first-hand  account  of  the  interrogations  of  a  contemporary 
martyr,  Anne  Askew.^^  This  material  allowed  him  to  present  a  moving  story 
of  the  beliefs,  sufferings  and  death  of  one  of  the  elect.  Askew's  story  enabled 
Bale  to  create  a  protestant  martyrology  unimpeded  by  recantations  or  trea- 
son. Significantly,  it  also  permitted  him  explicitly  to  include  women  in  the 
history  he  had  crafted  for  the  church. 

The  daughter  of  a  respectable  Lincolnshire  knight.  Askew  held  protes- 
tant convictions  that  brought  her  into  conflict  first  with  her  husband,  then 
with  the  authorities.  She  was  arrested  in  March  1545  under  the  Six  Articles 
Act,  examined  by  Bishop  Bonner  and  released.  Undaunted,  she  continued  to 
spread  her  beliefs  among  the  ladies  at  court  and  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  Privy  Council  on  24  May  1546.  Her  lively  wit,  thorough  under- 
standing of  Scripture  and  fearless  responses  stymied  her  accusers.  She  was 
condemned  as  a  heretic,  then  tortured  in  the  hope  that  she  would  implicate 
her  friends  at  court.  Askew  held  firm,  however,  in  both  her  beliefs  and  her 
silence  and  was  burned  at  Smithfield  on  16  July  1546.^^ 

Bale's  work  consists  of  Askew's  account  of  her  interrogations  inter- 
spersed liberally  with  his  own  commentaries  and  explanations.  The  Exami- 
nations of  Anne  Askew  deals  with  a  contemporary  martyr,  but  relies  on 
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historical  comparisons  and  arguments  to  portray  her  as  one  of  a  line  of 
persecuted  saints  that  ran  from  the  present  back  to  the  time  of  Christ.  Bale 
makes  this  approach  particularly  clear  with  the  subtitle  added  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  First  Examination:  "The  Censure  of  Judgement  of  John  Bale 
Thereupon,  After  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  Chronicles"  {Select  Works,  p. 
\A1)P  Bale's  concern  throughout  is  to  define  true  martyrdom  and  place  his 
subject  firmly  within  that  tradition.  His  commentary  endeavors  to  prove  the 
scriptural  basis  of  Askew's  beliefs  and  serves  the  dual  purpose  not  only  of 
doctrinal  exposition  but  also  of  validating  Askew  as  a  martyr.  This  is 
reinforced  with  the  typological  identification  of  Askew  with  the  early  church 
martyr,  Blandina.  In  the  preface  to  the  First  Examination,  Bale  compares 
point  by  point  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Eusebius'  account  of  the  young 
Blandina  with  Askew's  life  (Select  Works,  pp.  141-144).  He  concludes  that 
Askew  "was  no  less  fast  a  member  of  Christ  . . .  than  was  the  aforenamed 
Blandina  in  the  primitive  church"  {Select  Works,  p.  147). 

In  the  preface  to  the  Latter  Examination  Bale  lists  various  writers,  from 
Saint  Luke  to  Nicephorus,  who  had  collected  the  stories  of  martyrs,  both  to 
honor  them  in  continual  remembrance  and  to  hold  them  up  as  examples. 
After  he  establishes  early  church  writers  as  his  models,  he  explains  that  of 
the  English  canonized  saints,  only  those  of  the  pre-Augustinian  church  are 
true.  Until  Augustine's  mission  in  597,  the  British  church  was  undefiled; 
after  that  time  there  were  two  kinds  of  martyrs:  "monastery  builders,"  often 
executed  by  the  secular  authorities  for  manifest  treason,  and  "preachers  of 
the  gospel,"  generally  murdered  by  the  institutional  church  {Select  Works, 
pp.  188-189).  Bale  then  scathingly  recounts  the  stories  of  dozens  of  English 
saints  and  the  often  comical,  but  never  saintly,  causes  of  their  deaths.  He 
suggests  that  if  even  the  best  of  these,  such  as  St.  Edmund  of  Bury,  St.  Oswald 
of  Gloucester  and  St.  Winstan  of  Evesham,  were  brought  to  the  touchstone 
of  the  gospel,  their  martyrdoms  would  be  found  "full  unlike  to  theirs  whom 
the  bishops  murder  now  apace  in  England"  {Select  Works,  pp.  192-193). 
Bale  uses  this  litany  of  false  saints  to  mock  Catholic  ceremonies,  relics, 
greed,  celibacy  and  desires  for  temporal  authority,  but  also  to  define  by 
opposition  the  true  saint.  He  asks  his  readers  to  compare  Askew's  life  to  those 
of  the  pope's  martyrs: 

I  would  but  know  of  them  which  are  common  readers  of  chronicles  and  saints'  lives, 
where  they  ever  read  of  a  more  fervent  and  lively  faith  than  was  in  this  godly  young 
woman  {Select  Works,  p.  228)? 
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Bale  again  compares  his  subject's  examination  and  death  to  those  of 
Christ;  he  uses  the  names  Caiaphas  and  Ananias  interchangeably  for  those 
of  Askew's  interrogators,  Sir  Thomas  Wriothesly  and  Sir  Richard  Rich.^"^ 
Indeed,  Bale  compares  Pontius  Pilate  to  Askew's  examiners  and  concludes 
that  the  former  was  by  far  the  holier  (Select  WorkSy  pp.  241-243).  The  king 
is  absolved  of  blame  for  Askew's  trials;  Bale's  attacks  are  saved  for  the  evil 
counselors,  especially  Sir  William  Paget,  Bishop  Nicholas  Shaxton,  and 
Bishop  Stephen  Gardiner. 

Although  Bale  would  continue  to  use  life- writing  as  a  form  of  historical 
exposition,  his  account  of  Askew's  death  was  the  culmination  and  highlight 
of  his  martyrologies.  It  is  important  to  note  that  Bale's  martyrologies  diverge 
markedly  from  the  hagiographical  tradition  and  are  not  simple  substitutes 
for  Catholic  saints'  lives. ^^  Bale  borrows  some  of  the  forms  and  functions 
of  medieval  hagiography,  but  his  final  product  is  significantly  different.  The 
attack  on  the  saints  of  old  had  begun  under  Thomas  Cromwell;  Bale  created, 
not  new  saints,  but  new  heroes  to  fill  the  void.^^  His  martyrs,  like  their  saintly 
equivalents,  are  meant  to  encourage  by  example  and  show  the  power  of  the 
divine  in  times  of  trouble.  As  Bale  writes,  they  serve  "to  admonish  Christ's 
flock  by  this  present  revelation  of  their  perils  past"  (Select  Works,  p.  255). 
However,  his  martyrs  are  examples,  but  never  mediators.  They  are  elect,  but 
never  extraordinary.  He  uses  an  old  form  for  new  purposes,  and  thus  changes 
that  form  completely.  He  combines  elements  from  the  hagiographies,  bibli- 
cal commentaries  and  chronicles  not  to  replace  the  saints,  but  repudiate  them 
and  the  institution  for  which  they  died.  He  places  his  subjects  in  the  tradition 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  primitive  church  martyrs  rather  than  of  the  medieval 
hagiographies.  Like  Eusebius  and  the  other  early  martyrologists.  Bale  too 
was  fighting  against  the  charge  of  novelty  and  religious  innovation.  With  his 
repeated  allusions  to  Christ's  death,  he  establishes  a  tradition  for  the  new 
church  that  goes  back  to  the  very  beginnings  of  Christianity. 

With  his  treatment  of  Anne  Askew,  Bale  explicitly  includes  women  in 
this  new  tradition.  Protestant  women  could  look  to  his  work  and  find  a  history 
that  contextualized  not  only  their  church,  but  their  involvement  in  that  church 
as  well.  But  what  exactly  is  Bale's  picture  of  a  godly  woman  who  exemplifies 
virtues  worthy  of  emulation?  The  rhetoric  and  intent  of  his  martyrologies 
differ  from  those  of  the  hagiographies;  do  the  lessons  to  be  learned  differ  as 
well? 

Anne  Askew  and  the  three  men  who  joined  her  in  the  Smithfield  fires 
are  praised  equally  for  their  noble  virtues.  Askew,  although  "young,  dainty 
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and  tender,"  is  possessed  of  a  "lofty  courage"  and  "strong  stomach"  (Select 
Worksy  pp.  140-143),  Bale  does,  as  Beilin  suggests,  make  much  of  Askew 
as  a  "weak  woman  made  strong  by  God,"  but  it  is  a  physical  rather  than 
emotional  frailty  that  she  exhibits.^^  Bale  uses  her  bodily  weakness,  aggra- 
vated by  the  poor  food  and  violent  handling  she  received  while  imprisoned, 
to  highlight  both  the  unnatural  cruelty  of  her  examiners  and  the  power  of 
God's  grace.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Bale  expects  women  to  be  capable  of 
the  same  emotional,  spiritual  and  mental  strength  as  their  male  counterparts. 
(Select  Works,  pp.  193, 209-210, 215-217).  Askew,  like  any  good  Christian, 
was  gentle  and  humble  where  deference  was  due,  but  bold  and  forthright 
when  necessary.  Such  virtues  have  their  place,  but  as  Bale  writes  in  answer 
to  those  offended  by  the  vehemence  of  the  protestants: 

I  would  fain  know  of  them,  what  modesty  they  would  use  (as  they  call  it)  if  they  were 
compelled  to  fight  with  dragons,  hydras,  and  other  odible  monsters;  how  patient  they 
would  be,  and  how  gentle,  if  a  ravenous  wolf  came  upon  them,  they  having  able  weapons 
to  put  him  aside.  Surely  I  know  of  no  kind  of  charity  to  be  shewed  to  the  devil  (Select 
Works,  p.  m). 

Her  patient  virtue  and  dedication  to  the  Scriptures  made  Askew  a  godly 
woman.  When  she  publicly  asserted  her  beliefs  and  learning,  she  died  a 
horrible  death;  according  to  Bale,  this  death  was  not  a  punishment,  but  a  sure 
sign  of  the  highest  heavenly  reward.^^  Bale's  depiction  of  Askew  is  intended 
as  an  exemplar  for  both  men  and  women;  the  traditional  "womanly"  virtues 
become  ones  to  which  any  good  Christian  should  aspire,  but  so  too  do 
typically  "manly"  attributes  or  behaviors. 

The  virtue  of  obedience  posed  a  problem  for  Bale  and  his  fellow 
reformers.  In  theory,  women  were  to  remain  obedient  to  their  husbands,  just 
as  Christians  were  enjoined  to  submit  to  the  magistrates.  In  practice,  this  was 
complicated  by  the  existence  of  ungodly  husbands  and  rulers.  Obedience 
must  continue  in  all  matters  save  religion  and  defense  of  the  Word,  but  when 
one's  Christian  duty  and  obligations  to  secular  authorities  come  directly  into 
conflict.  Bale  offers  nothing  more  than  a  poorly  outlined  form  of  passive 
resistance.  He  tries  to  absolve  the  ruler  of  blame  by  attacking  the  "evil 
clerical  counselors"  and,  then,  promptly  avoids  the  issue.  He  took  a  similar 
approach  in  his  account  of  Askew's  marital  difficulties.  Her  father  had 
basically  sold  her  into  a  marriage  against  her  will.  Nevertheless,  she  behaved 
as  a  proper  Christian  wife  and  bore  two  children.  She  would  not,  however, 
submit  to  her  husband's  wishes  that  she  return  to  the  Catholic  faith.  This 
dilemma  was  solved,  to  her  mind,  by  Paul's  instruction  that  a  faithful  woman 
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could  leave  an  unbelieving  husband.  She  thus  sought  a  legal  divorce,  believ- 
ing herself  already  freed  from  the  marriage.  Bale  does  not  seem  entirely 
comfortable  with  this  justification,  for  he  highlights  the  fact  that  it  was  an 
improper  marriage  to  begin  with  and  that  her  husband  had  forced  her  out  of 
their  home  into  a  form  of  exile  (Select  Works,  pp.  198-199).  Bale  believed 
that  duty  to  the  heavenly  spouse  or  lord  outweighed  that  due  to  the  temporal, 
but  suggested  that  one  could  only  bear  patiently  the  penalties  inflicted  for 
disobedience  and  await  a  heavenly  reward  (Select  Works,  p.  224). 

To  discharge  their  duties  as  Christ's  members.  Bale  suggests  that 
women  must  be  learned  in  the  Scriptures  and  unafraid  to  share  by  example 
and  word  the  light  of  the  gospel.  Askew  disputes  doctrine  with  the  highest 
clerical  authorities  in  the  land;  Bale  delights  in  the  witty,  careful  answers  she 
gives  her  interrogators.  At  one  point,  the  bishop's  chancellor  rebukes  Askew 
for  defying  Saint  Paul's  command  that  women  not  speak  or  talk  of  the 
Scriptures.  She  corrects  him,  saying  that  Paul  only  forbade  women  from 
preaching  in  the  church  and  thereby  assuming  mastery  of  a  congregation. 
Bale  elaborates  at  length  on  her  correction  of  this  "unlearned  chancellor": 

Many  godly  women,  both  in  the  old  law  and  the  new,  were  learned  in  the  scriptures, 
and  made  utterance  of  them  to  the  glory  of  God,  as  we  read  of  Elizabeth,  Mary  and  Anna 
the  widow,  Luke  i.  and  ii.:  yet  they  were  not  rebuked  for  it...In  the  primitive  church 
(specially  in  St.  Jerome's  time)  was  it  a  great  praise  unto  women  to  be  learned  in  the 
scriptures.  Great  commendation  giveth  our  English  chronicles  to  Helena,  Ursula,  and 
Hilda,  women  of  our  nation,  for  being  learned  also  in  the  scriptures.  Such  a  woman  was 
the  said  Hilda  as  openly  disputed  in  them  against  the  superstitions  of  certain  bishops. 
But  this  chancellor,  belike,  chanced  upon  that  blind  popish  work,  which  Walter  Hunt,  a 
white  friar,  wrote  fourscore  years  ago,  Contra  Doctrices  Mulieres,  against  school- 
women,  or  else  some  other  like  blind  Romish  beggaries  {Select  Works,  pp.  155-156). 

Bale  commends  Askew  not  only  for  her  learning  and  quick  answers,  but  also 
for  her  wisdom  in  recording  her  interrogations  and  having  them  spread 
abroad  (Select  Works,  p.  147).  Because  of  her  prudence,  her  sacrifice  will 
not  have  been  in  vain.  Her  death  and  the  account  of  her  trials,  Bale  writes, 
will  convert  others  and  fortify  those,  both  male  and  female,  who  might  waver 
in  the  face  of  tribulation  (Select  Works,  pp.  243-246). 

Retha  Wamicke  has  suggested  that  the  account  of  Anne  Askew's  mar- 
tyrdom did  in  fact  serve  to  strengthen  the  resolve  of  protestant  women. 
During  the  Henrician  reaction,  sixty  to  seventy  reformers  were  burnt  as 
heretics;  only  four  or  five  of  these  were  women.  In  contrast,  of  the  274 
Marian  martyrs  discussed  by  Foxe,  55  were  women.  Wamicke  speculates 
that  the  prominence  among  the  Henrician  martyrs  of  a  woman  so  tenacious, 
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educated  and  quick-witted  as  Anne  Askew  led  to  the  larger  proportion  of 
women  among  those  killed  under  the  Catholic  restoration .^^ 

Certainly,  writings  by  apologists  of  the  Marian  settlement  demonstrated 
a  concern  that  "martyrs"  such  as  Anne  Askew  were  having  a  damaging  effect. 
James  Cancellar  includes  a  spirited  attack  on  "that  presumpteous  heretike" 
and  "mad  harehead,"  John  Bale,  in  his  Pathe  of  Obedience.  Cancellar  was 
particularly  incensed  by  Bale's  identification  of  his  own  and  other  reformers' 
experiences  with  those  of  biblical  figures.  Belittling  Bale's  talk  of  "God's 
deliverance,"  he  portrays  protestant  "martyrs"  as  nothing  more  than  disobe- 
dient criminals  who  threatened  the  good  order  of  the  realm.  He  discusses 
"true  martyrs,"  and  contemptuously  notes  that  "I  meant  not  here  of  those 
Heretikes  that  latelye  have  been  justly  burned  for  their  heresies."^^ 

Miles  Hogarde,  in  The  Displaying  of  the  Protestants,  provides  a  more 
direct  attack  on  the  reformed  "martyrs"  and  their  encomiasts.^*  He  labours 
to  discredit  the  argument  that  a  death  valiantly  faced  signifies  a  just  cause. 
He  cites  Bale's  treatment  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  for,  despite  Bale's  best  efforts 
to  prove  otherwise,  everyone  knew  that  Oldcastle  had  earned  his  brave  death 
by  actively  conspiring  against  his  king.^^  Hogarde  reserves  special  scorn  for 
the  female  heretics.  He  acknowledges  the  strength  of  women  reformers  and 
the  power  they  could  exert  to  "allure  their  husbands  to  dye  in  the  lordes 
veritie,"  but  suggests  that  some  of  these  wives  wanted  nothing  more  than  to 
replace  an  old  mate  with  a  new.^^  Even  those  with  nobler  goals  were  simply 
mislead,  for  women  could  not  truly  know  God:  "For  they  bee  ever  leamyng, 
and  never  hable  to  attaine  unto  the  truth.''^"*  Hogarde,  like  Bale,  comments 
on  the  Pauline  injunction  that  women  remain  silent  in  the  church.  He  writes 
that  these  "wicked  doughters  of  heresie,  and  dames  of  the  devil,"  unhappy 
with  their  lot  upon  finding  that  "they  may  not  preache,  they  are  contented  to 
bume."  There  had  been  genuine  female  martyrs,  but  they  were  of  a  very 
different  nature  than  the  women  now  pretending  to  that  role,  curious  in 
matters  that  do  not  concern  them  and  prattling  off  scriptures  they  could  never 
fully  understand.  He  attacks  Bale  head-on  by  reciting  a  list  of  historical 
women  who  were  "worthy  of  immortall  fame  and  vouchsafed  to  have  their 
images  to  be  erected  of  golde  for  their  perpetual  fame."-^^  He  changes  from 
a  discussion  of  women  to  a  direct  address  to  his  female  readers,  and  sums 
up  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  his  litany  of  godly  women  in  history:  "You 
ought  rather,  as  I  sayd  before,  to  spend  your  life  for  the  savegarde  of  your 
husbandes,  and  the  defence  of  your  chastitie,  the  bande  of  matrimonye,  as 
many  good  wemen  have  done  in  tyme  past."  Hogarde  is  clearly  advocating 
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purely  "traditional,"  submissively  passive  roles  and  virtues  for  the  women 
in  his  audience.  It  is  just  as  clear,  however,  that  he  is  trying  not  only  to  keep 
women  in  their  place,  but  to  pull  back  ones  who  had  already  left. 

The  potential  impact  of  godly  role  models,  and  the  usefulness  of 
historical  figures  as  examples  upon  which  to  pattern  a  life,  were  widely 
recognized  in  Reformation  England.  The  exemplary  martyr  would,  it  was 
hoped,  not  have  to  be  imitated  to  the  point  of  death,  but  could  provide  a  guide 
for  daily  life  and  a  blueprint  of  virtues  to  be  followed.  Nor,  of  course,  did 
the  exemplary  figure  need  to  be  a  martyr;  this  just  strengthened  the  emotive 
appeal.  Certainly,  it  has  long  been  recognized  that  these  were  the  reasons 
used  to  encourage  men  to  study  histories.  It  has  been  less  often  acknowl- 
edged that  women  were  to  use  histories  to  the  same  effect.  Thomas  Salter 
expressed  such  a  view  in  his  1579  guide  for  female  conduct,  A  Mirrhor  mete 
for  all  Mothers,  Matrones  and  Maidens: 

...  our  wise  matrone  shall  reade,  or  cause  her  maidens  to  reade,  the  examples  and  lives 
of  godly  and  vertuous  ladies,  whose  worthy  fame  and  bright  renowne  yet  liveth,  and  out 
of  the  holy  Scripture,  and  other  histories,  both  auncient  and  of  late  dayes;  which  bookes 
will  not  only  delight  them,  but  as  a  spurre  will  pricke  and  incite  their  hartes  to  follow 
virtue ... 

F.J.  Levy  suggested  that  one  of  the  primary  differences  between  medi- 
eval and  Renaissance  histories  lie  in  their  didactic  intent.  The  former  were 
to  teach  personal  morality  and  demonstrate  the  operation  of  the  divine  in 
daily  life,  whereas  the  latter  would  provide  a  guide  for  the  assumption  of  an 
active  role  in  society.^ '^  Bale,  firmly  grounded  in  the  medieval  habits  of  his 
monastic  forebears  but  influenced  by  Polydore  Vergil  and  the  emerging 
trends  of  humanist  rhetoric,  sought  to  combine  these  didactic  impulses  for  a 
general  audience  of  both  men  and  women.  Unlike  Vives  and  other  writers  of 
conduct  books  who  argued  that  while  women  should  be  educated,  their 
learning  must  not  be  displayed  outside  of  the  family.  Bale  did  not  argue  that 
women  should  remain  demurely  silent. ^^  With  Anne  Askew,  Bale  provided 
an  exemplar  of  a  woman  who  actively  participated  in  the  religious  politics 
of  her  time;  with  Elizabeth,  he  argued  that  women  might  also  be  capable  of 
participating  in  affairs  of  state  and  the  general  wellbeing  of  the  realm. 

In  1548,  Bale  published  the  Princess  Elizabeth's  translation  of  Margue- 
rite de  Navarre's  Le  Miroir  de  l'âme  pécheresse.  Retitled  the  Godly 
Medytacyon  of  the  Christen  Sowle,  this  work  praises  Elizabeth  as  a  learned 
and  godly  helpmate  to  the  young  King  Edward  in  the  current  struggle  against 
the  evil  of  the  Roman  church.  It  might  also,  as  John  King  suggests,  offer 
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indirect  support  for  Elizabeth's  stepmother,  Catherine  Parr,  and  the  protes- 
tant ladies  of  her  circle.^^  The  poem  itself  explains  the  deliverance  of  the 
soul  through  a  complex  web  of  familial  relationships  and  gendered  meta- 
phors/^ In  his  dedication  and  conclusion.  Bale  presents  the  work  as  the  fruit 
of  a  young,  learned  Christian  woman,  and  uses  it  as  an  excuse  to  describe 
nobility  and  the  famous  women  who  exemplified  this  trait  throughout 
English  history."** 

Bale  begins  this  history  with  Japhet,  Noah's  son  and  the  father  of  the 
first  inhabitants  of  the  British  isles.^^  In  this  period,  nobility  was  derived 
from  birth  and  blood,  bravery  and  military  prowess,  courteous  manners, 
liberality,  learning  and  wisdom  (Elizabeth 's  Glass,  p.  84).  Then  emerged  the 
"monstrous  nobility"  of  the  Roman  clergy  who  sought  to  exalt  themselves 
through  ceremonies,  deceitful  tricks  and  elaborate  costumes.  This  "nobility 
digged  out  of  the  dunghill"  endeavored  to  subvert  and  duplicate  the  dignity 
properly  attained  through  blood  and  learning  (Elizabeth's  Glass,  pp.  84-85). 
Bale  then  cites  Chrysostom  and  Seneca  in  support  of  the  idea  that  true 
nobility  is  attained  and  manifested  through  a  life  of  virtue;  he  notes, 
"[c]hiefly  appertaineth  it  to  men  and  women  of  sincere  nobility  to  regard  the 
pure  doctrine  and  faith"  (Elizabeths  Glass,  86).  Bale  assures  Elizabeth  that 
she  and  her  brother  partake  of  this  nobility.  How  does  he  know?  By  the  fruit 
of  their  godly  actions  and  learned  words.  Certainly,  Elizabeth  received  the 
status  of  nobility  through  her  blood,  but  this  is  augmented  daily  by  her  pursuit 
of  wisdom  and  education.  Bale's  praise  for  Elizabeth  is  overwhelming,  as  is 
usual  for  a  dedication,  but  it  is  significant  that  he  concentrates  almost  entirely 
on  her  learning  and  studiousness.  Furthermore,  she  is  no  "niggard  over  the 
treasure  of  God,"  as  are  the  priests  and  monks,  but  shares  it  liberally  with 
those  around  her  (Elizabeth's  Glass,  pp.  88,  94). 

Nor  is  Elizabeth  an  exception,  for  there  are  "many  other  noble  women 
and  maidens  more  in  this  blessed  age."  Indeed,  "no  realm  under  the  sky  hath 
had  more  noble  women,  nor  of  more  excellent  graces,  than  hath  this  realm 
of  England,  both  in  the  days  of  the  Britons  and  since  the  English  Saxons 
obtained  it  by  valiant  conquest"  (Elizabeth's  Glass,  pp.  88,  97).  From 
Gwendolyn,  wife  of  the  second  king  of  Britain,  and  Cordelia,  daughter  of 
Lear,  Bale  discusses  the  famous  women  who  lived  in  England  from  its  first 
settlement  to  the  present.  Many  of  these  women  ruled,  whether  in  their  own 
names  or  as  regents.  Others,  as  wives,  sisters  or  daughters  of  kings,  used 
their  wisdom  and  learning  to  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth  through 
military  strength,  lawmaking,  building,  agriculture,  education  and  the  exam- 
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pie  provided  by  their  good  graces,  love  and  virtue.  These  women  are  praised 
for  their  beauty,  but  are  no  simple  ornaments.  They  have  been  given  talents 
by  God  and  use  them  appropriately.  They  are  identified  by  their  relationships 
to  men,  but  their  nobility  is  a  function  of  their  own  God-given  virtues  and 
achievements,  not  those  of  their  fathers  or  sons.  They  are  praised  for  a  wide 
range  of  virtues  and  actions  that  might  usually  have  been  gendered  male  or 
female  {Elizabeths  Glass,  pp.  97-100).^3 

Bale  assures  his  readers  that  although  "none  in  this  land  have  yet . . .  left 
behind  them  catalogues  or  nomenclatures  of  famous  and  honourable  women, 
yet  hath  it  not  at  any  time  been  barren  of  them"  (Elizabeth's  Glass,  p.  101). 
And  now,  in  this  age,  with  Christ's  doctrine  freed  from  popish  superstitions 
and  available  to  all,  the  virtues  attendant  on  nobility  are  manifest  in  many 
more  women.  He  points  again  to  the  strong  spirit  of  Anne  Askew  who,  as 
"Christ's  mighty  member,"  was  victorious  over  the  forces  of  Satan.  Her 
nobility  derived  not  from  blood  and  inheritance,  but  from  Christ's  mighty 
living  spirit.  Bale  praises  the  examples  provided  by  both  Anne  and  Elizabeth, 
and  enjoins  other  women  to  emulate  these  noble  ladies.  Just  as  women  "are 
become  glorious  to  the  world  by  the  study  of  good  letters,  so  may  they  also 
appear  glorious  in  His  sight  by  daily  exercise  in  His  divine  scriptures" 
(Elizabeth's  Glass,  pp.  101-102). 

It  is  tempting  to  put  this  work  in  the  context  of  the  debates  over  the 
propriety  of  female  rulers.  Wamicke  discusses  the  attacks  on  female  mon- 
archs,  and  the  legal,  moral  and  theological  arguments  used  to  justify  queenly 
rule.  She  writes  that  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  would  change  the 
constitutional  climate  in  such  a  way  that  dynastic  history  would  be  rewritten 
to  support  the  claims  of  female  rulers."*^  Amussen  suggests,  in  contrast,  that 
Elizabethan  antiquarians  would  reject  the  applicability  of  ancient  British 
queens  as  precedents  and  thereby  identify  Elizabeth  as  an  exception  to  the 
preferable  state  of  male  rule  and  general  worth  of  women. "^^ 

Bale,  however,  wrote  these  works  before  either  Mary  or  Elizabeth  came 
to  the  throne,  and  a  full  ten  years  before  Knox  issued  his  First  Blast  of  the 
Trumpet  Against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women.  Not  yet  confronted  by 
an  actual  female  ruler  or  writing  in  response  to  any  debate  over  the  legitimacy 
of  female  rulers.  Bale  recites  a  list  of  women  who  governed  throughout 
history.  He  feels  no  need  to  justify  their  existence  or  the  legitimacy  of 
gynocracy,  nor  does  he  imply  that  they  were  exceptional.  Instead,  he  offers 
examples  of  women  who  contributed  to  the  good  governance  of  the  com- 
monwealth and,  thus,  reasons  why  the  participation  of  women  should  con- 
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tinue.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  he  took  this  legitimacy  for  granted  is  just  as 
illuminating  about  ideas  regarding  women  as  is  the  language  of  justification 
used  by  later  writers.  Certainly,  in  his  own  later  writings  when  he  is  faced 
with  the  issue  of  the  proper  obedience  due  to  Mary,  his  questions  are  based 
on  her  religion  rather  than  her  gender."^^ 

Although  Bale's  arguments  cannot  be  directly  applied  to  a  debate  in 
which  he  did  not  participate,  they  are  instructive.  He  suggests  that  women, 
as  spouses  of  Christ,  can  attain  a  nobility  of  spirit  that  makes  them  worthy 
of  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth.  While  this  legitimacy  is 
a  function  of  a  woman's  relationship  with  a  male  figure,  it  is  a  spiritual  rather 
than  temporal  marriage  that  confers  power. 

Bale  presents  Anne  Askew  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  as  agents  in  the 
struggle  of  the  two  churches,  and  thus  openly  includes  women  in  the 
rewritten  version  of  England's  history.  This  historiography,  with  its  presen- 
tation of  exemplary  figures,  portrays  a  modified  picture  of  the  "godly 
woman":  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  living  a  life  of  humble  virtue,  but  willing 
to  assume  a  public  stand  in  defense  of  the  Word.  Both  implicitly  and 
explicitly  —  by  publishing  the  works  of  these  two  authors,  and  by  praising 
them  for  their  noble  Christian  charity  in  presenting  their  works  to  the  public 
—  Bale  advocates  an  active  voice  for  women  in  the  Reformation. 

Bale's  version  of  the  Godly  Medytacyon  had  only  one  edition.  The 
Image  and  First  Examination  of  Anne  Askew  had  five,  and  the  Latter 
Examination  had  four."*^  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  were  anywhere 
between  600  and  1,500  copies  in  an  average  sixteenth-century  edition;  by 
even  the  more  conservative  figure,  a  significant  number  of  copies  were 
produced."*^  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  published  while  Bale  was  in  exile, 
but  he  and  his  fellow  reformers  seem  to  have  had  little  difficulty  in  evading 
the  import  restrictions  and  censorship  laws.  All  but  one  of  these  editions  were 
printed  in  the  relatively  cheap  octavo  format  and  were  most  likely  within  the 
purchasing  range  of  at  least  a  middling  readership.  Women  unable  to  read 
were  not  necessarily  precluded  from  a  familiarity  with  Bale's  injunctions  to 
increase  their  learning;  vocalized  or  communal  reading  was  common,  as 
Bale  acknowledges  in  the  Image  when  he  admonishes  all  to  "receive  the 
words  of  this  wonderful  prophecy  here  written  in  this  book,  whether  by 
reading  or  hearing"  {Select  Works,  p.  612).'^^  Many  women  could  thus  have 
come  into  contact  with  Bale's  ideas.  How  they  as  individuals  would  appro- 
priate and  receive  these  ideas  is,  unfortunately,  difficult  to  recapture. 
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Textual  reception  is  a  dynamic,  interactive  process.  Efforts  to  recreate 
the  individual  or  aggregate  response  to  a  work  immediately  face  the  diffi- 
culties imposed  by  artificially  trying  to  separate  prescription  from  descrip- 
tion, language  from  experience,  and  written  text  from  lived  reality.  Did  some 
women  assume  the  role  in  apocalyptic  history  that  Bale  had  envisioned  for 
them?  Certainly,  but  when  discussing  the  degree  to  which  some  women  were 
motivated  by  ideas  such  as  Bale's,  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  writings 
were  themselves  formulated  in  response  to  the  female  reformers  who  patron- 
ized, published  and  contributed  to  them. 

John  Foxe's  much  read  work  was  influenced  by  Bale's  martyrologies 
and  apocalyptic  periodization  of  history.  Does  Foxe's  epic  history  reveal  the 
same  ambiguity  about  gender  roles  and  behaviors  as  Bale's  work?  Or  does 
it  present  a  more  refined  picture  of  the  godly  woman  and  her  role  in  the 
reformed  church?  As  we  seek  to  understand  how  women  will  fit  into  the 
histories  we  write  for  ourselves,  perhaps  we  should  examine  the  politics  and 
perceptions  that  shaped  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  women  in  the  historical 
writing  of  the  past. 

Queen 's  University 


Notes 

1 .  John  B  ale,  The  first  examinacyon  of  Anne  Askew  and  The  lattre  examinacyon  of  Anne  Askew, 
first  pubhshed  in  1546  and  1547  respectively.  The  first  combined  version  came  off  the 
presses  in  1547  (STC  #851).  Citations  from  Examinacyons  in  this  paper  come  from  the 
Parker  Society's  Select  Works  of  John  Bale,  ed.  Henry  Christmas  (New  York:  Johnson 
Reprints,  1968  [1849]),  which  used  the  1547  combined  version.  Bale,  A  Godly  Medytacyon 
of  the  christen  sowle ...  translated  into  Englysh  by  the  ryght  vertuouse  lady  Elizabeth  (STC 
#  17320,  1548).  Citations  are  taken  from  Marc  Shell's  transcription  in  Elizabeth's  Glass 
(Lincoln:  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  1993).  For  works  that  study  the  Examinacyons  and 
the  Medytacyon  as  examples  of  women's  writings,  see  Shell;  Elaine  V.  Beilin,  Redeeming 
Eve:  Women  Writers  of  the  English  Renaissance  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press, 
1987);  and  Anne  Lake  Prescott,  'The  Pearl  of  Valois  and  EHzabeth  I:  Marguerite  de 
Navarre's  Miroir  and  Tudor  England,"  in  M.  P.  Hannay,  ed.  Silent  but  for  the  Word:  Tudor 
Women  as  Patrons,  Translators  and  Writers  of  Women 's  Works  (Kent:  Kent  State  University 
Press,  1985),  pp.  61-76. 

2.  One  exception  is  Thomas  Betteridge's  "Anne  Askew,  John  Bale  and  Protestant  History," 
Journal  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies,  27  (1997):  265-284,  which  looks  at  the 
cultural  tensions  between  Askew's  words  and  Bale's  while  arguing  for  a  continuity  between 
Askew's  sixteenth  century  text  and  works  of  earlier  religious  radicals. 

3.  For  two  studies  of  the  uses  of  gendered  metaphors  in  Bale's  work,  see  Claire  McEachem, 
*"A  Whore  at  the  first  blush  seemeth  only  a  woman':  John  Bale's  Image  of  Both  Churches 
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and  the  Terms  of  Religious  Difference  in  the  Early  English  Reformation,"  Journal  of 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies,  25  (  1 995)  :  244-269  ;  and  Jacquel  ine  Vanhoutte,  "Engen- 
dering England:  The  Restructuring  of  Allegiance  in  the  Writings  of  Richard  Morrison  and 
John  Bale,"  Renaissance  and  Reformation,  20  (1996):  49-77. 

4.  See  Rainer  Pineas*  series  of  articles  on  Bale,  especially  "William  TVndale's  Influence  on 
John  Bale's  Polemical  Use  of  History,"  Archiv  fur  Reformationsgeschichte,  53  (1962): 
79-96.  Peter  Happé  provides  a  useful  summary  in  "Recent  Works  on  John  Bale,"  English 
Literary  Renaissance,  17  (1987):  103-1 10.  See  also  Leslie  Fairfield,  y^/in  Bale:  Mythmaker 
for  the  English  Reformation  (West  Lafayette:  Purdue  University  Press,  1976),  and  this 
author's  unpubhshed  thesis,  "John  Bale's  Use  of  History,"  Dalhousie  University,  1995,  pp. 
2-4.  For  general  works  on  Tudor  historiography,  see  F.  J.  Levy,  Tudor  Historical  Thought 
(San  Marino:  Huntington  Library,  1967);  T.D.  Kendrick,  British  Antiquity  (London: 
Methuen,  1967);  F.  Smith  Fussner,  Tudor  History  and  the  Historians  (New  York:  Basic 
Books,  1970);  Arthur  Ferguson,  Clio  Unbound  (Durham:  Duke  University  Press,  1979); 
May  McKisack,  Medieval  History  in  the  Tudor  Age  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1971);  and 
D.  R.  Woolf,  "Genre  to  Artifact:  The  Decline  of  the  EngHsh  Chronicle  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,"  Sixteenth  Century  Journal,  19  (1988):  321-354. 

5.  Annabel  Patterson,  in  two  recent  works,  effectively  disproves  the  notion  of  a  historiograph- 
ical  wasteland  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  suggests  that  the  works  of  TUdor  historical  writers 
might  richly  repay  careful  analysis.  See  "Rethinking  Tudor  Historiography,"  South  Atlantic 
Quarterly,  92  (1993):  185-208;  and  Reading  Holinshed's  Chronicles  (Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1994). 

6.  See  Kesselring,  "John  Bale's  Use  of  History,"  passim. 

7.  Bale,  Brefe  Chronycle  concernynge . . .  Syr  J.  Oldcastell  (STC  #  1 276,  first  published  1 544); 
The  Vocacyon  ofJohan  Bale  (STC  #  1307, 1553)  has  been  edited  by  Peter  Happé  and  John 
King,  and  published  by  the  Renaissance  English  Text  Society  (Binghamton,  1990).  See  also 
Fairfield,  "The  Vocacyon  of  John  Bale  and  Early  English  Autobiography,"  Renaissance 
Quarterly,  24  (1971):  327-340. 

8.  Actes  of  the  Englysh  Votaryes  (STC  #  1270,  first  published  1546),  Acta  Romanorum 
Pontificum  (1558).  In  1574,  the  latter  was  "Englyshed  with  sondrye  additions"  by  John 
Studley  as  the  Pageant  of  Popes  (STC  #  1304).  The  Votaryes  relies  heavily  on  Capgrave's 
Legenda  Sanctorum',  the  Acta  Romanorum  Pontificum  draws  from  fellow  reformer  Robert 
Barnes'  Vitae  Romanorum  Pontificum  and  Bartolomeo  Platina's  De  Vita  et  Moribus 
Summorum  Pontificum,  all  well-known  examples  of  medieval/early  modem  life-writing. 
On  life- writing  in  general,  see  the  introduction  to  The  Rhetorics  of  Life-Writing  in  early 
Modem  Europe:  Forms  of  Biography  from  Cassandra  Fedele  to  louis  XIV,  eds.  Thomas  F. 
Mayer  and  D.R.  Woolf  (Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  Press,  1995):  1-38. 

9.  John  Bale,  Illustrium  maioris  Britannie  Scriptorum  ...  Summarium  (STC  #  1295,  1548); 
Scriptorum  illustrium  maioris  Britannie  ...  Catalogus  (1557);  Posterior  Pars  (1559).  See 
Kesselring,  "John  Bale's  Use  of  History,"  pp.  80-102;  Fairfield,  Mythmaker,  pp.  88-116, 
also  pp.  8-10  for  Bale's  early  work  as  Carmelite  friar,  writing  saints'  lives  and  Carmelite 
biobibliographies. 
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10.  Carole  Levin,  in  a  brief  but  suggestive  article,  looks  at  Foxe's  stories  of  women  martyrs 
as  examples  of  prescriptive  literature.  She  writes  that  although  Foxes's  messages  could  be 
contradictory,  they  for  the  most  part  reinforced  the  traditional  female  virtues  of  modesty, 
humility,  sweetness  and  piety:  "Women  in  the  Book  of  Martyrs  as  Models  of  Behavior  in 
Ttidor  England,"  International  Journal  of  Women's  Studies,  4  (1981):  196-207.  See  also 
Rheta  Wamicke's  "Eulogies  for  Women:  Public  Testimony  of  the  Godly  Example  and 
Leadership,"  in  Attending  to  Women,  eds.  Betty  S.  Travitsky  and  Adele  F.  Steele  (London: 
Associated  University  Presses,  1994),  pp.  168-186  for  an  interesting  discussion  of  funeral 
sermons  for  women  as  exemplars  for  both  sexes,  and  a  suggestive  use  of  these  speeches  for 
evidence  of  successful  socialization. 

11.  For  an  introduction  to  the  prescriptive  texts  and  to  the  querelle  des  femmes,  see  Suzanne 
Hull,  Chaste,  Silent  and  Obedient:  English  Books  for  Women,  1475-1640  (San  Marino: 
Huntington  Library,  1982),  which  describes  the  works  and  the  nature  of  their  female 
audience;  and  Linda  Woodbridge,  Women  and  the  English  Renaissance:  Literature  and  the 
Nature  of  Womankind,  1540-1620  (Brighton:  Harvester,  1984),  which  justly  warns  that 
texts  may  be  significant  as  rhetorical  arguments  while  not  reflecting  the  actual  views  of  the 
writer.  For  a  work  exploring  the  significance  of  gender  distinctions  in  religious  history 
(although  it  concentrates  on  the  Civil  War  period),  see  Patricia  Crawford,  Women  and 
Religion  in  England,  1500-1720  (London:  Routledge,  1993).  An  older,  but  still  helpful, 
survey  of  the  field  can  be  found  in  Merry  E.  Wiesner's  "Beyond  Women  and  the  Family: 
Toward  a  Gender  Analysis  of  the  Reformation,"  Sixteenth  Century  Journal,  18  (1987): 
311-21.  For  the  lively  epistemological  debate  between  empiricists/social  historians  and 
discourse  scholars,  a  convenient  introduction  is  provided  by  Susan  Amussen's  "Elizabeth 
I  and  Alice  Balstone:  Gender,  Class  and  the  Exceptional  Woman  in  Early  Modem  England"; 
and  Margaret  Ferguson's  response  in  "Attending  to  Literacy"  in  Attending  to  Women  in 
Early  Modem  England:  2 1 9-40, 265-79. 

12.  It  continues  to  be  assumed  that  a  monolithic  prescriptive  ideology  can  be  contrasted  to  a 
set  of  differing  realities.  See  Retha  Wamicke,  art.  cit.;  and  Carole  Levin  and  Jeanie  Watson, 
eds.,  Ambiguous  Realities:  Women  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance  (Detroit:  Wayne 
State  University  Press,  1987).  Women's  realities  cannot  be  understood  or  described  as  an 
opposition  to  a  straightforward  dogma:  even  if  one  does  not  accept  the  reflective,  mutually 
constructive  relationship  of  experience  and  language,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
"reality"  mediated  between  more  than  one  set  of  prescriptive  guidelines. 

13.  Beilin,  Redeeming  Eve,  p.  xv. 

1 4.  See  Margaret  Masson,  "The  TVpology  of  the  Female  as  a  Model  for  the  Regenerate:  Puritan 
Preaching,  \690-\130,"  Signs,  2  (1976):  304-315  for  a  discussion  of  how  puritan  preaching 
in  the  colonies  encouraged  mutually  inclusive  norms  of  behavior  in  certain  contexts. 

15.  Bale  is  advocating  a  knowledge  of  the  scriptures  and  the  history  of  the  curch,  not  the 
classical  learning  that  Rheta  Wamicke  studies  in  her  Women  of  the  English  Renaissance 
and  Reformation  (Westport:  Greenwood  Press,  1983). 

16.  Fairfield,  Mythmaker,  pp.  8-14;  Andrew  Jotischky,  "Gerard  of  Nazareth,  John  Bale  and  the 
Origins  of  the  Carmelite  Order,"  Journal  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  46  (1995):  214-236. 
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17.  Kesselring,  "John  Bale's  Use  of  History,"  pp.  7-8,  20-25.  See  also  The  Complete  Plays  of 
John  Bale,  2  vols.  ed.  Peter  Happé  (Cambridge:  D.S.  Brewer,  1986). 

1 8.  See  Carole  Levin,  Propaganda  in  the  English  Reformation:  Heroic  and  Villanous  Images 
of  King  John  (Queenston-Lewiston:  E.  Mellen  Press,  1988)  for  the  ways  in  which  the 
historical  King  John  was  redeemed  by  a  number  of  writers  for  protestant  purposes. 

19.  The  STC  gives  (Antwerp,  1 545?)  as  the  date  for  the  first  edition,  STC  #  1 296.5.  Only  parts 
One  and  Two  of  this  edition  have  survived,  but  as  Fairfield  notes  (Mythmaker,  p.  166),  the 
third  part  must  have  appeared  about  the  same  time  because  all  three  were  banned  by  Bonner 
in  September  of  1546.  The  work  was  probably  finished  substantially  before  this  date  as  Bale 
alludes  to  it  in  his  Manne  of  Sin,  published  in  1543.  (sig.  A8^).  Citations  in  this  paper  are 
taken  from  the  Select  Works,  which  uses  the  first  complete  edition  of  the  Image,  printed  in 
1548  (STC  #  1297).  The  Image  has  received  significant  attention  over  the  past  20  years. 
Various  scholars,  attempting  to  put  the  militant  millenarianism  of  the  Civil  War  years  into 
historical  perspective,  have  studied  Bale's  formative  effect  on  English  apocalyptic  thought. 
See  Richard  Bauckham,  Tudor  Apocalypse  (Oxford:  Sutton  Courtenay,  1978);  Paul 
Christianson,  Reformers  and  Babylon  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1978);  and 
Katherine  Firth,  The  Apocalyptic  Tradition  in  Reformation  Britain  (Oxford:  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  1979). 

20.  This  is  not  to  say  that  female  figures  are  absent  from  Bale's  text.  The  Woman  Clothed  With 
the  Sun  and  the  Whore  of  Babylon  battle  for  the  souls  of  the  godly;  the  Whore  and  the  Bride 
of  Christ  represent  the  false  and  the  true  churches  respectively.  These  figures  became  central 
metaphors  in  Reformation  writing.  See  above,  note  2  and  Crawford,  Women  and  Religion, 
pp.  13ff. 

21.  See  John  King,  English  Reformation  Literature  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press, 
1982),  pp.  72-73;  King  suggests  that  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  later  Bale's  patron,  may 
have  helped  smuggle  the  account  to  Bale  in  exile.  Bale  records  that  he  received  it  from 
Dutch  merchants  who  had  been  present  at  the  burning.  {Select  Works,  pp.  195-196). 

22.  Biographical  information  is  taken  from  Fairfield,  Mythmaker,  pp.  1 30-1 3 1 .  See  also  James 
K.  McConica,  English  Humanists  and  Reformation  Politics  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press, 
1965),  pp.  222-227  for  an  account  of  the  examination  in  light  of  Askew's  ties  to  the  court 
and  Queen  Catherine  Parr. 

23.  This  edition,  printed  in  1547  with  marginal  notes  and  a  fuller  commentary,  shows  a  more 
careful  preparation  than  was  possible  with  the  first,  which  was  published  only  months  after 
the  events  it  describes. 

24.  See,  for  instance.  Select  Works,  pp.  166-167. 

25.  Bale  had  long  been  ignored  in  studies  of  protestant  martyrologies.  Helen  C.  White,  in  her 
important  Tudor  Books  of  Saints  and  Martyrs  (Madison:  University  of  Wisconsin  Press, 
1963),  overlooks  him  completely.  William  Haller,  in  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs  and  the  Elect 
Nation  (Lx)ndon:  J.  Cape,  1 963),  discusses  Bale's  influence  on  Foxe's  apocalyptic  periodiza- 
tion  of  history,  but  only  briefly  comments  on  the  relationship  of  Bale's  martyrologies  to 
Foxe's  epic  work.  Leslie  Fairfield  was  the  first  to  draw  significant  attention  to  Bale's  works, 
but  he  follows  too  closely  White's  argument  in  stressing  them  as  hagiographies  and  as  a 
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stepping  stone  between  the  Golden  Legend  and  Foxe's  later  work:  "John  Bale  and  the 
Development  of  Protestant  Hagiography  in  England,"  Journal  of  Ecclesiastic  History,  14 
(1973):  145-160.  Lucia  Bergamasco's  "Hagiographie  et  sainteté  en  Angleterre  aux  XVP- 
XVIII^  siècles,"  Annales  ESC,  48  (1993):  1053-1085  provides  a  useftil  study  of  the 
changing  functions  of  saints'  lives.  John  R.  Knott's  discussion,  which  builds  on  Fairfield's, 
clarifies  the  differences  between  hagiography  and  protestant  martyrology,  for  it  studies  both 
Bale  and  Foxe  not  in  a  hagiographical  generic  tradition,  put  as  a  part  of  a  continuing 
discourse  of  persecution  and  suffering:  Discourses  of  Martyrdom  in  English  Literature, 
1563-1694  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1993),  pp.  42ff.  For  a  critique  of 
White's  "hagiographical"  argument,  see  D.R.  Woolf,  "The  Rhetoric  of  Martyrdom:  Generic 
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Summary:  Catherine  des  Roches*s  authorial  participation  in  the  famous 
poetic  flea  contest  during  the  Grands  Jours  of  Poitiers  in  1579  was  all  but 
forgotten  a  decade  and  a  half  after  her  death  when  Estienne  Pasquier 
claimed  the  volume  of  La  Puce  de  Madame  Des-Roches  as  his  own  by 
eliminating  her  name  from  the  title  in  his  collective  work  La  jeunesse 
d' Estienne  Pasquier  (1610).  As  if  sensing  such  a  fate  and  wishing  above  all 
to  remind  her  readers  of  her  literary  contribution  to  the  contest,  Catherine 
des  Roches  published  her  flea  poems  as  responces  in  her  Secondes  oeuvres 
(1583).  This  study  proposes  several  possible  reasons  for  her  inclusion  of 
these  replies  in  her  second  volume  of  collected  works. 

Who  read  Madeleine  (1520-1587)  and  Catherine  (1545-1587)  des  Roches, 
"mère  et  fille"?  And  whom,  among  their  contemporaries,  did  they 
read?  How  was  this  mother-daughter  pair  perceived?  How  did  they  respond 
in  turn  to  their  readers?  This  study  examines  a  micro-episode  of  textual 
conversation  that  illustrates  Catherine  des  Roches 's  relation  to  a  select  group 
of  readers.  The  famous  flea  poems,  improvised  during  the  Grands  Jours  of 
Poitiers  in  1579,^  originated  in  a  spontaneous  verbal  play  between  Estienne 
Pasquier,  the  renowned  Parisian  lawyer,  and  the  then  published  Catherine 
des  Roches.  This  interchange  brought  forth  a  poem  from  each,  then  spawned 
numerous  compositions  not  only  from  the  habitués  of  the  salon  of  the  Dames 
des  Roches  but  from  individuals  outside  the  circle  and  from  Catherine  des 
Roches  herself.  These  responses  were  later  gathered  in  La  Puce  de  Madame 
Des-RocheSy  published  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  1582,  and  again  at  the  beginning 
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of  1583.2  While  Catherine  des  Roches 's  first  opening  poem  to  the  collection 
and  several  of  her  replies  have  attracted  recent  critical  attention,^  her  publication 
of  these  same  pieces  in  h&r  Secondes  oeuvres,  her  second  volume  of  collected 
works,  has  not.  I  argue  that  Catherine  des  Roches's  responces  of  the  Grands 
Jours  in  both  the  flea  collection  and  her  Secondes  oeuvres  are  an  illustrative 
form  of  oppositional  reading  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  her  poetics  of  writing. 
Oppositional  practices,  according  to  Ross  Chambers,  tend  to  be  improvi- 
sational  and  tactical,  rather  than  strategic  and  calculated.  The  oppositional  is 
"always  a  matter  of  skill,  adroitness,  flair,  of  seizing  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  of  exploiting  the  specifics  of  a  given  here-and-now.  It  is  not  a  savoir 
but  a  savoir  faire,  a  knack.""*  The  Dames  des  Roches's  urban  coterie  empow- 
ered them  to  practice  oppositional  forms  of  speech  and  writing.  Its  conver- 
sational mode  embraced  oral  improvisation,  witty  response,  and  the  critical 
spirit  of  repartee.  Such  conversation  is  staged,  in  Ancien  régime  France,  in 
terms  of  the  nobleman's  sports,  the  tournament,  the  hunt,  and  the  escrime  or 
swordmanship.  Vivaciousness,  notes  Marc  Fumaroli,  variety,  surprise,  the 
unexpected  mark  these  "jeux  mâles."^  Further,  as  with  all  salons  of  the 
period,  the  literary  dynamics  resulted  in  self  and  group  promotion.  As  the 
Italian  polygraph  Stefano  Guazzo  explains  in  his  Civile  conversation: 

Les  lettres  despouillent  l'homme  d'ignorance,  les  lettres  luy  donnent  adresse  à  la  vie, 
les  lettres  le  rendent  agréable,  les  lettres  lui  causent  une  grande  consolation  en  toutes  ses 
adversitez  et  finalement  le  lèvent  de  l'ordure,  et  lie  du  vulgaire,  les  lettres  luy  servent 
d'eschele  pour  monter  aux  honneurs,  aux  dignitez  et  à  la  contemplation  des  choses 
celestes  et  divines. 

Some  time  in  the  mid  1570s,  influential  members  of  the  Dames  des 
Roches's  salon  urged  their  hostesses  to  publish  their  works  in  Paris.  The 
philologist  Joseph- Juste  Scaliger,  the  lawyer  Scévole  de  Sainte-Marthe,  and 
the  mathematician  Claude  Pellejay  all  had  connections  with  literary  centers 
of  learning  in  the  capital.  The  court  had  also  resided  for  three  months  at 
Poitiers  in  the  fall  of  1577,  no  doubt  facilitating  further  connections  between 
the  Poitevine  cénacle  and  Parisian  luminaries.  Publishing  their  works  in 
Paris  constituted  for  the  mother-daughter  partnership  a  bid  for  even  greater 
social  promotion  as  their  salon  set  itself  up  as  a  provincial  rival  with  the 
aristocratic  coteries  linked  to  the  court. 

It  is  no  surprise  then  that  Estienne  Pasquier  directed  his  steps  toward 
the  Des  Roches's  household  upon  reaching  Poitiers  for  the  Grands  Jours. 
Pasquier' s  entrance  into  conversation  with  the  Dames  des  Roches  was  a 
calculated  outcome  of  the  Poitevine  writers'  efforts  at  inclusion  of  even  more 
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illustrious  participants  in  their  salon,  hence  more  readers  of  and  responders 
to  their  works.  Pasquier's  arrival  coincides  as  well  with  Catherine's  adoption 
of  the  genre  of  the  literary  responce,  which  this  study  explores. 

Dominant  in  the  published  testimonies  of  the  encounter  between  Estienne 
Pasquier  and  Catherine  des  Roches  is  the  element  of  surprise,  surprise  in  the 
attempt  to  overtake  each  other  in  witty  invention,  and  surprise  at  the  unex- 
pected result.  The  Dames  des  Roches 's  Parisian  publisher  Abel  TAngelier, 
in  his  address  to  the  reader  in  La  Puce  de  Madame  Des-Roches, ^  highlights 
this  element  within  their  rhetorical  duel.  Pasquier  has  asked  Catherine  to 
"enchâsser"  in  verse,  literally  to  memorialize  as  a  relic,  the  flea  that  he  has 
just  sighted  on  her  breast  and  which  she  presumably  had  killed.  Each  believes 
the  other  has  conveniently  forgotten  the  mock-heroic  challenge.  L' Angelier 
continues:  "pensans  se  surprendre  l'un  l'autre  s'entrevoierent  ce  qu'ils 
avoient  fait.  Mais  en  cecy  furent  ils  eus  mesmes  surpris'':  through  a  messen- 
ger, both  respond  to  each  other,  at  the  same  instant,  he  with  his  poem,  she 
with  hers.  L' Angelier  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  contest  was  a  "combat"  whose 
two  initial  participants  multiplied  to  include  an  entire  coterie  with  no  one 
victor  for  "à  chascun  en  demeure  la  victoire."  L' Angelier 's  part  was  simply 
to  assemble  "ce  trofée,  qui  est  la  publication  de  leurs  vers."* 

Pasquier's  version  in  his  letter  to  his  good  friend  and  colleague  Pierre 
Pithou  expands  on  his  combat  motif  and  on  his  immense  surprise  at  seeing 
not  simply  wit  combined  with  chastity  in  a  woman,  but  her  sheer  intellectual 
dexterity.  The  figurative  duel,  or  "escrime"  as  he  calls  it,  begins  when 
Antoine  Loisel,  an  important  jurist  and  legal  historian,  and  Pasquier's 
travelling  companion,  undertakes  to  "gouverner"  ("entertaine  with  dis- 
course" as  Cotgrave  puts  it^),  Madeleine  des  Roches,  while  Pasquier  takes 
on  Catherine.  In  a  parenthetical  assessment,  Pasquier  comments  on  the 
superiority  of  his  opponent:  "mais  la  fille  est  les  livres  mesmes,"  in  compar- 
ison with  her  mother,  Madeleine  Neveu,  who  has  studied  a  great  deal  but 
must  constantly  supplement  her  talk  with  citations  and  allusions.  To  his 
admiration,  Catherine  has  mastered  the  skill  of  incisive  improvisation.  The 
performance,  lasting  an  hour  and  a  half  "at  the  least,"  is  about  to  leave 
Pasquier  short  of  ideas  and  words,  hence  "vaincu,"  when  luckily  he  spies  the 
flea.  To  Pithou  he  states: 

Et  comme  nous  estions  en  ces  discours,  mon  bonheur  voulut  que  j'apperceusse  une  Pulce 
qui  s'estoit  parquée  au  beau  milieu  de  son  sein.  Je  vous  dy  par  exprès  mon  bonheur  car 
peut-estre  eusse-je  esté  bien  empesché  à  poursuivre  ma  premiere  route,  après  un  si  long 
entretien,  sans  ce  nouveau  subjet.  Tellement  que  je  me  sens  fort  redevable  à  ceste  petite 
bestiole. 
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Moving  to  the  terrain  of  the  female  body,  that  vulnerable  Renaissance 
*'blazoned"  text,  Pasquier  seizes  on  the  tradition  of  the  flea  encomium.  In  so 
doing,  he  raises  a  double  issue:  can  Catherine  follow  him  in  this  circuitous 
metaphorical  game,  and,  more  seductively,  will  she  play  its  risqué  thematics? 
Will  she  tread  in  the  realm  of  the  Mason,  a  genre  in  which,  as  Patricia  Parker 
notes,  "a  woman's  body  becomes  the  engaging  matter  of  male  discourse,  a 
passive  commodity  in  a  male  exchange  in  which  the  woman  herself, 
traditionally  absent,  does  not  speak"?^^  Catherine  des  Roches's  brilliant 
response  authorized  the  group  composition.  It  showed  her  not  merely 
knowledgeable  of  the  tradition  of  the  paradoxical  encomium  but  adept  at  the 
responce,  a  staple  of  salon  verbal  rituals.  Pasquier  sums  up  his  admiration 
at  Catherine's  nimble,  fighting  wit  in  his  follow-up  letter  to  Pithou: 

je  ne  la  sçaurois  si  bien  assaillir,  qu'elle  ne  se  déffende  trop  mieux,  d'une  plume  si  hardie, 
que  je  douteray  désormais  de  luy  escrire  [...].  Je  ne  veis  jamais  esprit  si  prompt  ny  si 
rassis  que  le  sien.  C'est  une  Dame  qui  ne  manque  point  de  responce. 

The  genre  of  the  pièce  responsive  was  popular  among  poets  of  the 
groupe  marotique  attached  to  the  courts  of  Francis  I  and  Henry  II.  Verdun 
Saulnier  defines  the  responsifsis  a  common  device  in  Petrarchist  poetry;  its 
main  characteristic  is  that  it  is  a  corrigé  or  a  correction  of  a  given  piece.  ^^ 
Linked  to  a  preceding  poem,  the  responce  takes  in  fact  several  forms:  (1)  as 
a  citation  with  a  rebuttal;  (2)  as  a  variation  or  elaboration  of  a  theme;  or  (3) 
as  a  continuation  or  récit  suivi.  Frequently  the  opening  lines  of  the  model 
and  its  response  are  identical;  at  other  times  the  repetition  of  the  final  line 
of  the  model  becomes  the  responce's  incipit;  or  the  model's  final  line 
becomes  the  final  line  of  the  responce.  In  short,  as  Joyce  Miller  states,  "the 
responce  borrows  the  verse  form  of  the  model,  uses  its  words,  phrases,  entire 
poetic  line,  all  or  some  of  its  rhyme  words,  and  rearranges  and  modifies  these 
elements  in  such  a  way  as  to  confirm,  correct,  or  contradict  the  statement  of 
the  model.  ^"^  In  the  second  half  of  the  century,  the  responcifis  found  in  Italian 
poetic  anthologies  such  as  Girolamo  Ruscelli's  /  Fiori  delle  Rime  de  'poeti 
illustri,^^  a  text  the  Dames  des  Roches  knew,  and  some  responces  are  labelled 
as  such  in  the  manuscript  albums  of  Parisian  aristocratic  coteries  such  as 
those  of  Catherine  de  Clermont,  maréchale  de  Retz,  Madame  de  Villeroy 
and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  century,  Madame  de  Villarceaux.'^ 

Of  interest  to  me  here  are  the  reasons  for  Catherine  des  Roches's 
repositioning  of  her  replies  from  the  collaborative  volume  of  La  Puce  de 
Madame  Des-Roches.  All  nine  of  these  replies  are  republished  in  the 
Secondes  oeuvres  that  appeared  in  Poitiers  in  June  1583,  after  the  second 
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printing  oïLa  Puce}'^  Why  did  she  publish  her  replies?  Clearly,  an  important 
reason  is  that  Catherine  des  Roches  wished  to  remind  her  readers  of  her 
active  authorial  participation  in  the  flea  contest. 

The  majority  of  Catherine's  nine  republished  flea  poems  appear  in  a 
section  entitled  Responces  of  which  there  are  a  numbered  total  of  46. 
Additionally,  seven  new  responses,  written  in  1579  during  the  Grands  Jours, 
are  included. ^^  These  do  not  appear  in  the  Puce  volume.  Catherine's 
restatement  and  expansion  of  her  verse  of  the  Grands  Jours  in  a  volume  that 
she  herself  authors,  with  her  mother,  are  designed  to  address  the  ambiguity 
of  authorship  of  La  Puce  de  Madame  Des-Roches.  To  Ann  Rosalind  Jones's 
apt  query  of  this  group  production,  "Who  owns  this  text?",  the  answer  is 
everyone  and  no  one.^^  Estienne  Pasquier  suggests  that  the  Dames  des 
Roches  themselves  arranged  to  have  the  volume  of  La  Puce  published.^^  But 
this  is  unlikely  since  its  publisher  Abel  I'Angelier  admits  to  releasing  it  on 
the  sly,  without  having  obtained  the  participants'  permission.  It  seems  that 
Jacques  de  Sourdray,  a  Poitevine  lawyer,  collected  the  poems,  passing  on  to 
I'Angelier  "tout  ce  qui  estoit  venu  en  mes  mains."^^  In  recasting  her  replies, 
Catherine  corrects  and  repositions  them:  several  in  the  Secondes  oeuvres 
bear  slight  textual  differences;  two  under  her  name  in  the  Puce  now  appear 
under  Madeleine  Neveu's  name.^^  ^nd  most  importantly,  Catherine  des 
Roches  reclaims  her  own.  She  does  this  for  a  startling  reason:  verse  from  La 
Puce  published  both  subsequently  and  before  its  first  publication  in  1582 
erased  her  name  altogether.  Several  of  the  participants,  such  as  Nicolas 
Rapin,  Courtin  de  Cissé,  and  Estienne  Pasquier  include  their  flea  verse  in 
publications  with  no  specific  reference  to  the  context  and  no  mention  of 
Catherine  des  Roches  .^^  And  a  decade  and  a  half  after  the  death  of  the  Dames 
des  Roches,  Pasquier  went  so  far  as  to  claim  the  volume  of  La  Puce  for 
himself,  eliminating  Des  Roches  from  the  title  in  his  collective  volume  La 
jeunesse  d'Estienne  Pasquier  (1610).^^  Furthermore,  this  process  of  displac- 
ing Des  Roches  as  active  authorial  participant  begins  in  fact  with  the  flea 
verses  themselves.  Nicolas  Rapin 's  Latin  ''De  Pulice,''  for  instance,  enacts 
a  trial  in  which  the  defendant  is  a  flea,  the  presiding  judge  is  Love,  the 
prosecutors  are  the  magistrates  of  the  Grands  Jours,  and  the  ground  of 
contention  the  Lady's  bosom.^^  While  four  of  the  magistrates  of  the  Grands 
Jours,  Pasquier,  René  Chopin,  Antoine  loisel,  and  Jacques  Mangot  are 
identified  by  name  and  lauded  for  their  'Jacundo  carmine''  (the  magic  of 
your  eloquence),  Catherine  des  Roches's  name  is  elided:  she  is  metonymi- 
cally  referred  to  as  '\irginis  sinus,''  the  "breast  of  a  virgin."  As  Tilde 
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Sankovitch  notes,  Catherine  des  Roches  herself  contributed  to  this  anonym- 
ity when  she  conjured  up  in  her  own  replies  a  "pretend-body"  or  a  simula- 
crum that  allowed  her  to  play  the  game  without  personal  (and  problematic) 
involvement.^^  However,  when  due  authorial  representation  is  at  stake  and 
counting  on  name  recognition  means  selling  books.  Des  Roches  includes  her 
own  replies  in  the  Secondes  oeuvres  to  remind  her  readers  of  her  contribu- 
tion. In  a  social  world  where  being  in  the  know  counts,  she  enables  her 
readers  to  name  the  ''virginis  sinus" 

A  second  reason  for  Catherine  des  Roches's  publishing  her  replies  is 
that  by  positioning  these  amid  other  responses  written  on  other  diverse 
occasions  and  addressed  to  other  destinataires  including  a  number  of 
women,  she  disengages  her  production  from  the  fetishized,  univocal  conver- 
sation on  the  flea.  The  circulation  of  other  terms  of  conversation  repositions 
the  Dames  des  Roches's  salon  at  intersections  that  broaden  its  scope.  Indeed, 
Catherine's  responces  cover  many  varied  topics  such  as  the  sending  (no.  6) 
and  receipt  of  gifts  (nos.  6, 15);  thanks  for  compliments  to  which  she  refuses 
indebtedness  (nos.  7, 12, 15,  36, 40);  praise  of  female  friendship  (nos.  3, 10, 
11);  urging  a  female  friend  to  pursue  the  path  of  virtue,  knowledge,  and 
writing  (nos.  1,  34)  and  praise  of  those  women  who  do  (nos.  10,  11,  18,  29); 
a  farewell  to  a  friend  on  his  journey  abroad  (no.  16)  and  encouraging  notes 
to  friends  who  mourn  the  absence  of  a  loved  one  (nos.  2,  5);  a  summons  to 
treat  her  with  respect,  not  arrogance  (no.  32),  and  to  abandon  an  "Amour 
éventée'*  for  her  (no.  4).  More  crucially  yet,  Catherine's  flea  poems  link  up 
with  the  theme  of  writing  found  in  many  of  her  other  responces  and 
throughout  her  works. 

Hence,  a  final  reason  for  Catherine  des  Roches's  publishing  her  poems 
of  the  Grands  Jours  is  to  highlight  the  significance  for  her  of  writing  and 
publication.  To  do  this,  she  explores  the  two  central  rhetorical  aspects  of  the 
genre  responcif,  the  corrigé  model  and  the  confirmation  model.  An  example 
of  the  corrigé  model  is  found  in  two  of  her  four  replies  to  Estienne  Pasquier. 
These  replies  demonstrate  Catherine  des  Roches's  skill  at  sidestepping  erotic 
innuendo.  In  the  first  model  poem,  Pasquier's  speaker  praises  Catherine  for 
instilling  life  into  his  verse  through  her  song,  but  he  bemoans  the  "death" 
that  he  undergoes  when  she  does  so.  The  final  line  "Tu  fais  vivre  mes  vers, 
et  mourir  leur  auteur"  is  echoed  in  Catherine's  ensuing  response:  "la  grace 
de  vos  vers  /  Fait  mourir  mes  escris,  et  me  donne  la  vie."^^  In  a  chiasmic 
pointCy  she  not  only  reverses  the  life/death  analogy  but  locates  the  source  of 
her  life  not  in  his  person  (as  he  does  her)  but  in  his  "vers,"  in  writing. 
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In  the  second  instance,  Pasquier  responds  to  Catherine's  salon  reading 
of  her  "Hymne  de  l'eau,"  published  in  the  Oeuvres  of  1578  and  1579. 
Pasquier  contrasts  Catherine's  powerful  river  to  the  waters  of  Helicon,  and 
the  inspiration  she  offers  to  that  obtained  of  Mount  Parnassus.  Clearly,  he  is 
better  off  seeking  his  inspiration  from  her  by  drinking  from  her  "saincte  eau ." 
But  curiously,  he  concludes,  the  more  he  drinks  from  her,  "le  plus  je  m'altère, 
/  Et  m'ambrase  ton  eau  d'un  feu  perpétuel. "^^  In  her  erudite  come-back, 
Catherine  expands  on  the  origins  of  fire,  one  of  the  four  primeval  elements, 
and  the  purest  of  them  all;  Vulcan,  the  master  of  fire,  she  continues,  set 
Jupiter's  mind  on  fire  to  beget  Minerva;  and  Pasquier,  whose  verse  is  proof 
of  the  divine  fire  within  him,  cannot  in  fact  bum  since  he  is  fire:  "Ni  la  terre 
ny  l'air,  ny  l'eau  ne  vous  font  guerre  /  Et  ne  pouvez  brûler  vous  qui  n'estes 
que  feu."  Again,  Catherine  deflects  the  erotic  innuendo,  emphasizing  instead 
the  intellect,  and  the  written  word  to  resist  the  depiction  of  her  as  a  mere 
bodily  text. 

Catherine  des  Roches  not  only  corrects;  she  contradicts.  Odet  de 
Turnèbe,  another  habitué  of  the  salon  of  the  Grands  Jours,  a  brilliant  young 
lawyer  and  son  of  a  famous  father, ^^  addressed  to  Catherine  thirteen  sonnets 
entitled  "Sonets  sur  les  mines  de  Luzignan."^^  Throughout  his  sonnet 
sequence,  Tumèbe  plays  on  the  meaning  of  "fort"  (castle)  and  "rocher"  or 
"roc"  (the  once  impregnable  castle  of  Lusignan  was  built  on  a  high  rocky 
hill),  the  latter  part  of  Catherine's  matronym  Des  Roches.  In  the  first  nine 
sonnets,  the  ruined  castle  becomes  a  melancholic  image  for  war-torn  France; 
the  poet  meditates,  as  Du  Bellay  once  had,^^  on  the  fragility  of  life,  the 
passing  of  civilizations  and  their  monuments  be  they  Assyrian  or  Roman, 
and  the  tragic  end  of  the  House  of  Lusignan  and  of  its  legendary  founder, 
the  "sage  Magicienne"  Mélusine.  Then,  in  sonnet  10,  he  addresses  in  a  carpe 
diem  poem  a  "Dure  beauté  cruelle,  ingrate  et  fiere"  who  has  been  obdurate 
to  his  amorous  sighs:  she,  it  is,  who  should  now  take  a  long  look  at  the  fort, 
a  metonymy  for  his  broken  heart.  In  the  final  sonnet  "A  Madame  des 
Roches,"  Tumèbe's  poet  bemoans  his  incapacity  to  shift  from  the  poetry  of 
ruins  to  singing  her  praise  for:  "Ma  vois,  qui  ne  peut  chanter  que  des  mines, 
/  N'ose  s'avanturer  à  un  sujet  si  haut."^^  In  her  reply,  Catherine  praises 
Tumèbe's  skill  in  using  "l'encre,  la  plume,  et  le  livre"  to  build  a  new  fort 
which  will  have  a  better  chance  of  overcoming  the  ravages  of  time  and  war. 
Then,  in  a  stunning  reversal  of  Turnèbe's  master-pupil  rhetoric,  she  takes  the 
high  ground  by  giving  him  a  lesson  in  Neoplatonism:  the  new  owner  of 
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Tumèbe's  fort  is  no  longer  the  magician  Mélusine,  a  highly  ambiguous 
heroine,  but  Ariosto's  "sage  Logistille"  seconded  by: 

Les  Muses,  les  Vertus,  les  Graces  et  l'Amour: 

33 

Je  dy  l'Amour  venu  de  la  Venus  celeste. 

Des  Roches  contradicts  Tumèbe's  rhetoric  of  earthly  love  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  celestial  Venus.^"^  The  final  rejoinder  is  that  Tumèbe  should  find 
satisfaction  in  his  "excellent  ouvrage"  whose  worth  is  guaranteed  by  his 
valor,  or  "vertu"  as  in  the  version  of  the  Secondes  oeuvres.  Here  again,  Des 
Roches  shifts  the  discursive  terrain  from  a  focus  on  short-lived 
physical/bodily  love  to  the  acquisition  of  immortality  through  writing  and 
above  all  "vertu,"  the  most  long-lasting  quality  as  Cathy  Yandell  has  noted.^^ 
In  des  Roches's  mythology  "vertu"  is  associated  with  the  enterprise  of 
writing.  This  is  vividly  made  clear  in  responces  to  female  addressees:  in 
responce  34,  for  instance,  she  urges  a  friend  to  add  to  her  beauty,  wealth  and 
fine  breeding,  "la  Vertu  sage"  for  then  Minerva  will  grant  her  "la  Gloire  [. . .] 
En  propos,  efetz,  écris ^^^ 

Lastly,  Des  Roches  uses  the  responce  genre  to  confirm  an  interlocutor's 
appraisal  of  her.  But  this  is  rare.  The  lawyer  Pierre  Le  Loyer's  "Raisin  à 
Catherine  des  Roches"  originated  in  Catherine's  gift  to  him  of  some  grapes. 
The  first  part  of  the  lengthy  narrative  poem  spins  out  of  a  mock-philosophical 
meditation  on  the  "metaphysics"  of  the  grape,  its  roundness  comparable  to 
that  of  atoms,  orbits,  and  to  Democritus's  "Mondes  infinis."  Left  tan- 
talizingly  unstated,  but  nonetheless  guessed  at,  is  the  Ronsardian  application 
of  Aristotelian  roundness  to  the  female  breast  in  a  flea  poem  Ronsard  had 
revised  in  1578.  The  last  tercet  of  the  sonnet  reads: 

Le  ciel  n'est  dit  parfait  pour  sa  grandeur. 
Luy  et  le  sein  le  sont  pour  leur  rondeur: 

37 

Car  le  parfait  consiste  en  choses  rondes.* 

Pierre  Le  Loyer  invents  the  tale  of  a  nymph  called  Botrys  (meaning  a  "bunch 
of  grapes"  in  Greek).  Botrys  kills  herself  to  escape  from  a  rape  attempt  by 
her  pursuer  Lycurgus;  the  gods  then  metamorphose  her  into  a  grape  vine  that 
they  bestow  upon  humankind.  How  much  more  precious,  states  Le  Loyer,  is 
Catherine's  gift  of  grapes  for  which  he  gives  thanks  with  his  gift  to  her  of  a 
poem!  Des  Roches's  five-stanza  "response  faite  promptement,"  improvised 
on  the  spot,  focuses  entirely  on  the  tale  of  Botrys,  sidestepping  once  again 
all  (hidden)  reference  to  the  female  body.  She  highlights  the  advantages  of 
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Botrys'  heroic  suicide  for  in  losing  a  marriage  the  virginal  follower  of  Diana 
gains  in  fact  a  rich  "loyer"  or  reward  in  the  form  of  literary  immortality: 

Heureuse  dont  ce  froid  courage 
Ne  sçeut  à  l'amour  s'employer. 
Puisque  perdant  ton  mariage 
Tu  gaignes  un  riche  LOYER. 

Heureuse  de  voiler  ta  face 
Dessous  un  pampre  verdissant, 
Puisqu'un  LOYER  te  donne  grace 
Par  son  vers  tousjours  fleurissant. 

Des  Roches  combines  the  trope  of  compliment,  wittily  embedded  in  a  pun 
on  Loyer 's  name,  with  a  reading  that  confirms  her  personal  life-long  choice: 
she,  like  Botrys,  has  chosen  the  path  of  resistance  to  sexual/marital 
dispossession  to  gain  for  herself  immortality  through  letters. 

Pierre  Le  Loyer's  ensuing  "Response  à  la  mesme  Dame,  sur  la  Botrys, 
faicte  aussi  promptement"  returns  quick  compliment  for  compliment. 
Addressing  Botrys  directly.  Le  Loyer  claims  that  Des  Roches  has 
immortalized  in  her  verse  both  he  and  his  creation: 

O  ma  Botrys,  que  d'heur  ce  fut  à  moy 
Quand  je  te  prins  pour  sujet  de  ma  Rime! 
Car  ceste  Muse  en  me  vantant  par  toy 
Nous  rend  tous  deux  en  immortelle  estime  ... 
Et  la  vie  te  rend 
Et  la  gloire  me  donne. 

Not  to  be  surpassed,  Catherine  des  Roches  penned  another  comparatively 
lengthy  responce  to  Pierre  Le  Loyer  which  did  not  appear  in  La  Puce  but 
which  she  published  in  the  Secondes  oeuvres. ^^  In  a  direct  address  to  "chaste 
Botrys,"  Des  Roches  compares  her  to  the  Ovidian  nymph  Arethusa  whose 
beauty  aroused  the  lustful  river  god  Alpheus.  Like  Botrys,  Arethusa  flees  her 
pursuer  until  at  wit*s  end,  she  calls  on  the  goddess  Diana  to  transform  her 
into  a  stream  of  water.  Le  Loyer  now  drinks  from  this  stream;  in 
memorializing  Botrys,  the  jurist  has  wisely  ensured  his  own  immortality. 

The  genre  respond/  enabled  Catherine  des  Roches  to  correct,  contra- 
dict, and  more  rarely  to  confirm  poems  addressed  to  her  by  the  participants 
of  the  flea  contest  of  the  Grands  Jours.  The  publication  of  La  Puce  de 
Madame  Des-Roches  likely  prompted  her  to  include  her  own  responces  in 
her  Secondes  oeuvres.  She  thereby  counters  the  threat  of  literary  anonymity 
and  capitalizes  on  name  recognition  to  sell  her  books.  She  also  publicizes 
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her  desire  for  fame  founded  on  her  writing,  not  on  her  fabled  flea.  To  those 
who  pursue  her  with  eroticized  language  as  the  expression  of  their  mastery 
of  a  rhetorical  code,  she  opposes  a  rhetoric  of  distanciation  from  the  body 
that  contests  their  assignment  of  the  female  body  within  that  code.  Indeed, 
her  female  speaker  is  neither  a  passive  commodity,  nor  is  she  absent.  To 
Estienne  Pasquier's  immense  surprise,  Catherine  des  Roches  entered  the 
risqué  terrîiin  of  the  blason  as  a  conversational  performer,  intellectual  opponent, 
and  "sage  fille""*  ^  in  a  game  necessitating  rhetorical  skill,  as  well  as  the  ability 
to  create  a  counter  mythology  of  her  own. 

Hope  College 
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Comptes  rendus 


Eileen  Reeves.  Painting  the  Heavens:  Art  and  Science  in  the  Age  of  Galileo. 
Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1997.  Pp.  x,  310,  illustrations. 

Ever  since  Erwin  Panofsky 's  1954  publication  of  Galileo  as  a  Critic  of  the  Arts,  the 
Florentine  astronomer's  relationship  with  the  visual  arts  and  artists  of  his  time  has 
been  a  topic  of  scholarly  discussion.  It  is  a  topic  taken  up  in  a  number  of  more  recent 
works,  for  example,  Miles  Chappell's  studies  of  Galileo's  artist  friend  and  fellow 
star  gazer  Ludovico  Cigoli  (esp.  Art  Bulletin  1975),  Martin  Kemp's  exploration  of 
the  science  of  sixteenth-century  art  theory  and  practice  (The  Science  of  Art,  1990), 
and  Steven  Ostrow's  investigation  of  the  artistic  culture  of  Counter-Reformation 
RouiQ  (Art  Bulletin  1996;  Art  and  Spirituality  in  Counter-Reformation  Rome,  1996). 
Eileen  Reeves'  book,  which  builds  upon  all  of  these  works,  is  without  a  doubt  the 
most  sustained  and  carefully  modulated  investigation  to  date  of  the  various  aspects 
of  artistic  engagement  in  the  debates  surrounding  Galileo's  observations. 

Debate,  in  fact,  provides  the  organizational  structure  of  the  book,  one  well 
suited  to  the  different  materials  and  points  of  view  that  Reeves  explores.  It  also 
gives  the  book  the  pace  and  shifting  perspective  of  a  tennis  match,  in  which 
individual  points,  even  splendidly  played  ones,  are  immediately  subsumed  in  the 
preponderant  rhythm  of  the  match.  The  author's  argument  can  be  a  little  difficult  to 
track  in  certain  passages,  where  her  explications  of  primary  source  materials 
anticipate  ideas  that  are  not  fully  articulated  until  later  in  the  book.  A  few  proleptic 
passages  do  not,  however,  detract,  either  from  the  intelligibility  of  the  book,  or  from 
its  importance  as  a  contribution  to  the  scientific  and  artistic  culture  of  Europe  around 
the  year  1600. 

With  a  modesty  that  belies  an  ambitious  enterprise,  the  author  characterizes 
her  goal  by  defining  its  limits,  stating  that  her  aim  is  "to  show  the  relationship 
between  seven  seventeenth-century  paintings  ...  and  a  rather  limited  aspect  of 
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Galileo's  celestial  observations,  his  conjectures  concerning  the  new  star  of  1604, 
and  above  all,  his  discussion  of  the  nature  and  substance  of  the  lunar  globe."  The 
paintings  in  question  all  date  to  the  two  decades  between  1 599  and  1619  and  include 
works  by  Galileo's  Florentine  compatriot  Ludovico  Cigoli,  by  the  Fleming  Peter 
Paul  Rubens,  and  by  the  two  great  Sevillian  painters  of  their  time,  Francisco 
Pacheco  and  Diego  Velazquez.  All  seven  paintings  are  beautifully  represented  by 
color  plates,  bound  together  in  the  center  of  the  book.  Insofar  as  these  paintings 
determine  those  aspects  of  Galileo's  observations  that  come  under  scrutiny,  they  are 
conceptually  at  the  center  of  the  book;  they  are  not,  however,  precisely  its  subject. 
It  is  clear,  as  we  learn  in  the  acknowledgements,  that  the  project  began  not  with  the 
paintings,  but  with  a  reading  of  Galileo's  Sidereus  nuncius  ("starry  messenger"), 
and  that  the  book's  title.  Painting  the  Heavens,  should  not  be  taken  too  literally  as 
an  advertisement  of  a  strictly  art-historical  study.  While  it  is  true  that  the  book  deals 
with  specific  paintings  of  the  heavens,  the  title  makes  reference,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  fact  that  Galileo's  understanding  (or  portrayal)  of  the  heavenly  bodies  he 
observed  was  deeply  dependent  on  artists'  observations  concerning  the  actions  of 
reflected  light  on  terrestrial  bodies.  Reeves'  enterprise  is  perhaps  best  described  as 
tracing  the  reactions  to  Galileo's  celestial  observations  as  witnessed  in  the  paintings 
and  repaintings  of  the  heavens,  both  verbal  and  visual,  that  attended  the  circulation 
of  Galileo's  observations  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

Given  the  nature  of  her  enterprise  it  is  lamentable  that  Galileo's  own  visual 
renderings  of  celestial  phenomena  —  his  drawings  and  the  engravings  that  accom- 
panied the  1610  publication  of  the  Sidereus  nuncius  —  are  not  represented  in  the 
book.  Their  absence  may  give  the  reader  the  unfortunate  impression  that  the 
paintings  are  offered  as  surrogate  illustrations  of  Galileo's  observations.  In  fact,  the 
paintings  are  treated  by  Reeves  not  as  illustrations,  but  rather  as  discrete  entries  in 
the  larger  debate  concerning  the  nature  of  the  heavens  and  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge,  a  debate  that  is  also  copiously  represented  by  letters  and  other  forms  of 
correspondence.  For  Reeves,  Cigoli's  two  Adorations  (1599;  1602)  register  that 
artist's  interest  in  the  problem  of  reflected  light  and  an  evolving  understanding  of 
the  appearance  of  the  crescent  moon.  Likewise,  Rubens'  Self  Portrait  in  a  Circle  of 
Friends  (ca.  1605)  is  presented  as  a  record  of  the  fleeting  encounter  between  the 
ideas  of  the  group  of  Neostoic  scholars  with  whom  Rubens  associated,  and  Galileo's 
ideas  on  the  relationship  between  the  aurora  borealis  and  the  nova  of  1604.  Here, 
as  throughout  the  book,  the  author  attends  with  both  acuity  and  circumspection  to 
the  visual  evidence.  The  sophistication  of  her  approach  to  the  paintings  becomes 
particularly  evident  in  her  discussion  of  the  solar  and  lunar  bodies  as  they  appear 
in  Cigoli's  Deposition  (1607).  She  explicates  the  complex  and  fluctuating  coloristic 
illusion  of  the  painting  as  a  tentative  commentary  on  the  relationship  between 
scientific  knowledge  and  religious  belief  —  between  shadow  and  light,  vision  and 
revelation. 
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It  is  when  she  reaches  the  discussion  of  the  relationship  between  Galileo's 
observations  concerning  the  maculate  surface  and  opaque  substance  of  the  moon 
and  a  series  of  images  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  produced  in  Rome  and  Seville 
during  the  second  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  Reeves  thoroughly 
engages  in  the  interpretation  of  paintings.  The  shift  is  not  accidental,  but  grounded 
in  her  presentation  of  the  imagery  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  as  a  locus  for  the 
polemical  presentation  of  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  Galileo's  celestial  obser- 
vations as  a  matter  of  faith.  The  centerpiece  of  this  polemic  is  the  Immacolata 
painted  between  1610  and  1612  by  Cigoli  in  the  dome  of  the  Pauline  Chapel  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome.  Reeves  does  not  approach  the  problem  of  interpre- 
tation from  the  point  of  view  of  an  iconographer.  A  comparison  between  her 
explication  of  Cigoli's  Immacolata  and  the  one  generated  contemporaneously  by 
Steven  Ostrow  is  telling  on  this  point.  Their  differences  lie  not  only  in  their 
conclusions.  Ostrow's  is  an  iconographie  reading  of  the  motif  of  the  maculate  moon, 
locating  its  significance  in  the  intersection  of  the  imagery  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  with  Galileo's  observations  in  Counter-Reformation  Rome,  and  con- 
cluding that  Cigoli's  blemished  moon  is  to  be  seen  both  as  a  tribute  to  Galileo's 
observations  and  as  a  symbol  of  the  heresy  over  which  the  Virgin/Church  triumphs. 
Reeves,  on  the  other  hand,  interprets  Cigoli's  vision  of  the  Immacolata  perceptually. 
She  sees  the  dome  painting  as  a  celestial  configuration  of  primary  and  secondary 
lights,  which  reveals  itself  more  or  less  clearly  depending  upon  the  point  of  view 
of  the  observer.  Reeves  points  out  that  to  position  oneself  in  the  center  of  the  chapel, 
below  the  light  that  emanates  from  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  but  in  the  cone  of  shadow 
illusionistically  cast  by  the  moon  under  her  feet,  is  to  stand  in  the  shadow  of 
ignorance  by  denying  the  opaque  substance  of  the  moon.  It  is  also  to  refuse  oneself 
a  clear  view  of  the  Immacolata,  whose  foreshortening  is  only  visually  resolved  from 
a  lateral  point  of  view.  Willful  perceptual  blindness  is  thus  identified,  according  to 
Reeves'  interpretation  of  Cigoli's  intentions,  with  a  lack  of  faith.  Although  their 
conclusions  concerning  Cigoli's  position  on  the  relationship  between  science  and 
theology  differ.  Reeves  sees  the  fresco  as  Martin  Kemp  did,  namely  as  a  sophisti- 
cated and  illusionistically  engaging  commentary  on  the  question  of  the  relationship 
of  vision,  knowledge,  and  revelation.  Such  an  interpretation  is  consistent  with  the 
book  as  a  whole,  which  constitutes  a  careful  portrayal  of  the  positionings  of  various 
interlocutors  —  scholars,  artists,  and  theologians  —  in  the  debate  generated  by 
Galileo's  observations. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Reeves'  subtle  and  intelligent  work  does  not  become  lost 
in  the  modern  disciplinary  divide  between  the  history  of  art  and  the  history  of 
science  that  it  so  nicely  bridges. 


C.  JEAN  CAMPBELL,  Emory  University 
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La  problématique  du  sujet  chez  Montaigne,  Actes  du  Colloque  de  Toronto, 
20-21  octobre  1992,  sous  la  direction  d'Éva  Kushner.  Paris,  Honoré  Champion, 
1995.  Pp.  196. 

Si  une  problématique  aussi  générale  et  complexe,  et  à  la  fois  essentielle  pour  les 
Essais,  était  envisagée,  elle  se  prêtait  sans  doute  le  mieux,  pour  le  moment,  à  un 
abord  collectif,  réunissant  des  approches  et  des  méthodologies  diverses.  L'ouvrage 
collectif  préparé  par  Éva  Kushner  répond  bien  à  ce  besoin,  en  rassemblant  des 
recherches  de  nature  différente:  narratologique,  "enquête-surprise,"  ou  une  analyse 
proprement  philologique  mais  qui  dépasse  la  recherche  des  "citations"  montai- 
gniennes.  Le  plus  souvent,  elles  se  combinent  avec  d'autres  approches,  telles  une 
analyse  psychologique,  ou  bien  elle  suit  une  étude  approfondie  du  doute  épistémo- 
logique,  une  étude  de  réception,  des  synthèses  historiques  et  critiques. 

Dans  "Au  sujet  du  sujet,"  Robert  Aulotte  indique  déjà,  entre  ''un  je  de  plus 
en  plus  présent  et  pressant"  et  le  passage  du  "Que  sais-je?"  aux  "Qui  suis-je?"  et 
"Que  suis-je  en  train  d'écrire?"  (4,5),  cette  "identité  qui  représente  le  maximum 
[...]  à  l'échelle  humaine,"  l'essentiel  "individu  -  sujet  naissant." 

Les  neuf  autres  travaux  ont  été  groupés  en  trois  parties.  Le  titre  de  la  première 
partie,  "Indices  textuels  de  la  subjectivité,"  semble  serrer  un  peu  à  l'étroit  le 
premier  et  le  troisième  texte.  L'étude  "Montaigne  conteur  ..."  (Lane  M.  Heller) 
ouvre  dès  l'abord  une  large  perspective  sur  la  recherche  des  Essais.  Son  support 
est  une  analyse  approfondie  du  "je"  dans  "De  l'exercitation"  (11,6),  du  "je"  qui 
s'avère  multiple,  mais  que  l'on  suit  très  nettement  entre  ses  passages  rapides  et 
fréquents  du  "je-énonciateur"  au  "je-narrateur  d'après  les  témoins"  et  au  "je-nar- 
rateur  de  ses  propres  souvenirs";  ces  deux  derniers  surtout  permettent  deux 
focalisations  différentes,  externe  et  interne,  objective  et  subjective,  à  l'intérieur 
même  du  récit.  Un  dessein  se  dévoile  derrière  l'emploi  montaignien  des  figures. 
L'étude  s'arrêtera  sur  le  cas  de  l'hypotypose  grossie,  figuration  de  l'examen  et  du 
fonctionnement  de  la  conscience  humaine;  de  notre  conscience  aussi,  puisque 
V exemplum  propose  le  titre  "De  l'exercitation."  Notons  encore  l'intérêt  plus 
général  de  cette  étude,  applicable  comme  procédé,  mais  efficace  également, 
dirais-je,  dans  l'interprétation  pédagogique  des  Essais. 

L'étude  du  "Montaigne  commentateur  de  lui-même  dans  les  premiers  chapi- 
tres des  Essais"  (Yvonne  Bellenger)  suit  plutôt  le  développement  et  l'évolution  de 
la  subjectivité  chez  Montaigne  qui  se  cherche  à  travers  les  19  chapitres  du  Livre 
Premier  de  la  \cTsionp rince ps,  à  travers  "leur  caractère  de  compilation,"  et  qui,  à 
partir  du  chapitre  XX,  commence  à  parler  ouvertement  de  lui-même.  Y.  Bellenger 
suit  l'auteur  qui  "se  peint  déjà  à  travers  des  mots  où  il  ne  parle  pas  de  lui."  On 
insiste  aussi,  depuis  assez  longtemps,  sur  la  continuité  de  certains  thèmes  montai- 
gniens  (dont  on  nous  donne  ici  une  analyse  intéressante  et  presque  complète)  et 
sur  le  ton  personnel  et  l'art  même  dans  les  premiers  chapitres  des  Essais. 
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De  même  que  l'étude  du  "Montaigne  conteur  ...,"  celle  sur  "Montaigne  et  le 
sujet  mixte"  (Jules  Brody)  dépasse  bien  le  cadre  proposé  des  "Indices  de  la 
subjectivité":  les  analyses  des  relations  intertextuelles  montaigniennes,  place  et 
fonction  réservées  à  son  travail  citationnel,  du  moins  à  celui  des  citations  latines, 
mettent  en  relief  le  statut  mixte  de  son  sujet  parlant,  et  une  "volonté  de  solidarité 
active  avec  le  monde  ancien,"  cette  coopération  faisant  partie  du  mouvement  et 
aussi  de  la  fortune  de  l'humanisme. 

"Le  sujet,  l'autre,  le  monde,"  seconde  partie  du  volume,  comprend  aussi  trois 
études  qui  puisent  dans  la  subjectivité  chez  Montaigne.  "L'auto-constitution, 
aspect  de  la  subjectivité  chez  Montaigne"  (Ilana  Zinguer)  examine  d'abord  la 
connaissance  de  son  potentiel  et  sa  maîtrise:  se  connaître,  reconnaître  ses  propres 
particularités,  et  un  moi  universel.  La  systématisation  de  ce  processus  suit  aussi 
l'interdépendance  montaignienne:  santé-force  et  vitalité  de  l'esprit.  Il  ne  s'agit  pas 
seulement  de  la  connaissance  des  autres  et  du  monde,  d'un  dialogue  et  d'une 
différenciation.  Nous  y  voyons  deux  dernières  "règles"  de  sa  méthode:  la  troisième 
où  "Montaigne  veut  éprouver  le  monde  et  lui  donner  un  sens  conformément  aux 
reactions  de  notre  intériorité"  et,  liée  à  celle-là,  une  quatrième  règle,  qui  serait  un 
apport  à  l'interprétation  de  l'Autre  montaignien,  habilement  nuancée  comme  "être 
à  l'écoute  de  l'autorité  d'autrui."  Ainsi,  une  relation  intersubjective  s'établit, 
essentiellement  enrichissante  pour  l' auto-constitution  montaignienne,  source  d'une 
"communion  inspiratrice."  Appuyée  sur  l'analyse  d'un  ensemble  de  trois  chapitres 
au  centre  des  Essais  Livre  II  ("De  la  gloire,"  "De  la  Praesumption,"  "Du  démen- 
tir"), l'étude  de  cette  auto-constition  conduit  à  d'autres  résultats  importants.  Nous 
ne  mentionnons  ici  que  l'indication  d'un  endroit  précis  où,  au  lieu  de  parler  de  la 
"crise  sceptique,"  on  voit  plutôt  chez  Montaigne  le  moment  du  mûrissement  de 
r  individuation  du  soi. 

C'est  précisément  le  scepticisme  montaignien  qui  s'avère  aussi  fructueux  à 
travers  l'article  sur  "La  relation  du  scepticisme  avec  la  subjectivité"  (Elaine 
Limbrick).  Depuis  les  éléments  positifs  du  scepticisme  des  anciens  qu'elle  met  en 
relief,  on  suit  une  multitude  d'attitudes  critiques,  avec  le  "Que  sais-je"  comme 
étape  marquante  chez  Montaigne.  L'historien  de  la  pensée  n'est  qu'un  des  appuis 
pour  le  philosophe  qui  recrée  la  pensée  individuelle  et  qui  reste  présent  et  actif, 
même  confronté  à  nos  philosophes  modernes.  "L'entretien  avec  soi"  (Robert 
Melançon)  est  basé  sur  le  caractère  dialogique  des  Essais;  cette  étude  comprend 
surtout  la  relation  entre  l'écrivain  et  le  lecteur,  le  sien,  ou  bien  celui  envisagé, 
potentiel  ou  futur.  Ce  caractère  dialogique  est  complexe,  formant  un  dialogue 
largement  ouvert,  "à  plusieurs  voix." 

D'autre  part,  "Montaigne  et  nous,"  titre  de  la  troisième  partie  indique  un 
rapport  qui  faisant  partie  de  la  plupart  des  articles  rassemblés.  Mais  ici  l'accent 
est  mis  sur  la  parenté  entre  nous  et  Montaigne.  L'étude  de  la  "Rencontre  ...  :  Michel 
Serres  et  Michel  de  Montaigne.  Le  sujet  sporadique"  (François  Paré)  témoigne  de 
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r originalité  d'un  procédé  et  des  rapports  littéraires  aux  Essais  de  la  part  de  l'auteur 
des  Statues  (1987)  et  autres  oeuvres.  Ces  rapports,  historiques  et  philosophiques, 
concernent  précisément  la  problématique  et  la  fortune  du  sujet,  surtout  moral,  en 
ce  moment  actuel  de  la  pensée  française. 

Les  deux  dernières  études  font  chacune  une  sorte  de  tour  d'horizon  de  la 
problématique  du  sujet  montaignien.  La  première  examine  les  rapports  "Subjecti- 
vité, écriture  et  essai  chez  Montaigne"  à  partir  du  chapitre  "Des  Coches"  (III,  6) 
dans  le  cadre  d'un  groupe  d'essais.  L'étude  de  la  pensée  incarnée  de  Montaigne, 
qu'observait  déjà  Michael  Baraz  en  1968,  passe  là  aussi  par  l'analyse  minutieuse 
des  images  et  des  scènes  vivantes  et  mouvementées.  Montaigne  procède  en  les 
accumulant  de  diverses  manières  et  à  partir  de  différentes  sources,  comme  fonc- 
tionnent d'ailleurs,  nous  l'avons  nous-même  montré  autrefois,  un  grand  nombre 
d'images  tirées  du  beau  texte  du  Plutarque  d'Amyot,  véritables  scènes  de  théâtre 
aux  effets  particuliers.  Cette  pensée  et  ce  langage  "en  chair,"  que  Montaigne 
mentionne  à  maintes  reprises  et  que  nous  suivons  presque  partout  ailleurs,  carac- 
térise son  écriture  qui  reste,  plutôt  que  "le  seul  point  réellement  solide  et  fixe  de 
l'existence  de  Montaigne,"  un  point-phare,  sa  représentation  philosophique  et 
poétique  de  notre  Moi  virtuel. 

En  englobant  la  problématique  du  sujet  et  de  la  constitution  d'une  subjectivité 
moderne,  notamment  à  ses  moments  critiques,  les  "Perspectives  modernes  sur  la 
subjectivité  montaignienne"  (François  Rigolot)  relient  le  sujet  chez  Montaigne  à 
son  milieu  et  à  ses  modèles  historiques  complexes,  et  mettent  en  relief  la  crise 
profonde  qui  peut  être  dite  sémiotique  "dans  la  mesure  oii  elle  atteint  le  système 
de  représentation  sur  lequel  repose  l'idéologie  dominante."  A  l'époque  qui  est  celle 
surtout  du  sujet  public  en  rapport  avec  son  prince,  l'auteur  des  Essais  propose,  en 
gardant  même  ce  cadre,  son  sujet  "particulier,"  un  sujet  à  double  signification. 

Toutes  les  contributions  se  présentent  donc  comme  une  sorte  de  discussion 
autour  de  cette  question  d'intérêt  fondamental  dans  les  Essais.  Cela  nous  permet 
de  connaître,  par  exemple,  un  Montaigne  à  la  fois  "à  l'écoute  d' autrui"  et  souli- 
gnant son  "refus  de  l'autorité  de  l'autre."  Mais  la  contradiction  ne  serait  qu'appa- 
rente. Dès  la  première  étude  s'annonce  un  "je"  montaignien  multiple  et  un 
narrateur  complexe.  De  l'autre,  englobé  ou  englobant,  le  passage  je/nous-on-tu-il- 
elle-vous-ils-elles  sculpte  toutes  les  formes  des  rapports  humains  et  comprend 
aussi  celle  du  dialogue  avec  le  lecteur.  Toute  étude  ayant  besoin  de  détacher  l'un 
de  l'autre  se  heurte  visiblement  au  problème  de  la  cohérence  et  de  l'unité  intrin- 
sèque des  Essais.  Citons  l'exemple  toujours  fascinant  du  regroupement  des  chapitres, 
que  l'on  ne  découvre  qu'en  étudiant  certaines  structures  idéologiques  de  l'écrivain. 
On  les  repère  en  mouvement,  puisqu'elles  progressent  en  formant  des  chaînons  à 
travers  les  chapitres,  tout  en  se  ramifiant  ou  se  fragmentant  et  se  perdant  presque  dans 
cette  "resverie."  On  peut  suivre  leur  cheminement,  leur  cohérence  et  leur  dessein. 

ISABELLE  KONSTANTINOVIC,  Université  de  Belgrade 
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Renaissance  Women  Writers:  French  Texts  /American  Contexts^  sous  la  direc- 
tion de  Anne  R.  Larsen  et  Colette  H.  Winn.  Detroit,  Wayne  State  University 
Press,  1994.  Pp.  242. 

Comme  son  titre  l'indique,  cet  ouvrage  collectif,  édité  par  Anne  R.  Larsen  et  Colette 
H.  Winn,  a  pour  objet  les  femmes  écrivains  de  la  Renaissance  française.  Non 
seulement  tous  les  auteurs  réunis  ici  sont  américains,  mais  leurs  a  priori  théoriques 
se  révèlent  typiques  des  approches  pratiquées  en  Amérique  du  Nord.  Les  douze 
articles  qui  composent  ce  recueil  adoptent  en  effet  une  approche  féministe;  ils 
s'intéressent  à  ce  que  l'acte  d'écrire  en  tant  que  femme  implique,  aux  marques 
distinctives  de  cette  écriture  et  à  ce  en  quoi  elle  diffère  de  celle  des  hommes.  Ce 
compte  rendu  mettra  avant  tout  l'accent  sur  les  articles  consacrés  à  Marguerite  de 
Navarre,  bien  qu'un  bref  aperçu  des  autres  articles  soit  aussi  donné. 

La  première  partie  du  recueil  est  consacrée  à  l'appropriation  des  textes  par 
les  femmes  que  ce  soit  en  s' adressant  à  un  public  avant  tout  féminin  ("Women 
addressing  Women:  The  Differentiated  Text"  de  Deborah  N.  Losse),  en  réécrivant 
le  mythe  de  Diane  et  Actéon  (Kirk  D.  Read)  ou  en  traduisant  Le  Ravissement  de 
Proserpine  (Tilde  Sankovitch)  dans  une  perspective  féminine,  ou  finalement  en 
adaptant  un  genre  littéraire  traditionnellement  pratiqué  par  les  hommes,  c'est-à- 
dire  ici  les  mémoires,  à  un  point  de  vue  féministe  (Patricia  Cholakian). 

La  deuxième  partie  s'intéresse  principalement  à  la  place  du  corps  et  du  désir 
dans  les  textes  de  femmes  et  à  leur  relation  au  langage.  Cette  perspective  s'avère 
surtout  évidente  dans  les  articles  de  Paula  Sommers,  qui  étudie  les  figures  du  corps 
dans  l'oeuvre  de  Louise  Labé,  et  Colette  Winn,  qui  analyse  la  dualité  corps/esprit 
dans  les  écrits  de  Marguerite  de  Navarre  (ce  texte  est  la  version  anglaise  de  celui 
présenté  au  colloque  qui  s'est  tenu  au  Agnes  Scott  College  en  1 992).  Cathy  Yandell 
se  penche,  pour  sa  part,  sur  les  différences  de  représentation  du  temps  chez  Pernette 
du  Guillet  et  Catherine  des  Roches  en  comparaison  à  la  conception  temporelle  des 
auteurs  masculins  de  leur  époque.  Finalement,  Caria  Freccero  signe  le  dernier 
article  de  cette  deuxième  partie  qui  traite  de  la  figure  maternelle  dans  VHeptamé- 
ron  de  Marguerite  de  Navarre.  Le  "maternel"  dans  ce  recueil  de  nouvelles,  affirme 
Freccero,  remplit  "une  fonction  politique  et  sociale."  Si  Oisille,  qui  sert  de  mère 
aux  devisantes,  se  trouve  dissociée,  écartée  de  "l'économie  de  circulation  et 
d'échange,"  ce  n'est  pas  le  cas  des  mères  mises  en  scène  dans  les  nouvelles,  qui, 
bien  souvent,  vont  à  l'encontre  de  la  volonté  de  leurs  filles  pour  servir  les  intérêts 
d'un  personnage  masculin  (père,  frère,  roi);  les  filles  parlent  alors  pour  elles- 
mêmes  et  transgressent  ainsi  l'ordre  établi. 

Afin  d'illustrer  son  propos,  C.  Freccero  prend  pour  exemple  les  nouvelles  10 
et  21  qui  mettent  toutes  deux  en  scène  une  figure  d'autorité  féminine,  respective- 
ment une  mère  qui  s'oppose  à  sa  fille  et  une  reine  qui  entre  en  conflit  avec  l'une 
de  ses  sujettes.  Dans  la  nouvelle  10,  la  comtesse  d'Arande  exerce  son  autorité  sur 
Floride  en  la  mariant  contre  son  gré  au  duc  de  Cardonne,  et  cela,  à  la  demande  du 
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roi  et  de  la  reine  contre  lesquels  elle  n'a  pas,  elle-même,  la  possibilité  de  protester. 
Elle  favorise  par  ailleurs  les  amours  d' Amadour  avec  sa  fille  et  refusera  de  parler 
à  cette  dernière  pendant  sept  ans  parce  qu'elle  a  repoussé  son  prétendant.  Elle  ne 
rétablit  un  contact  avec  elle  que  lorsqu' Amadour  prend  une  nouvelle  maîtresse. 
Caria  Freccero  cite  alors  Sara  Ruddick  qui  mentionne  la  difficulté  pour  une  mère 
de  faire  valoir  les  intérêts  de  sa  fille  dans  une  société  patriarcale  où  on  exige  de  la 
femme  obéissance  et  soumission,  mais  souligne  que  celle-ci  passe  sous  silence  le 
facteur  de  collaboration  de  la  mère  qui  se  voit  investie  d'un  pouvoir  social  à  la 
condition  d'utiliser  son  autorité  pour  servir  le  pouvoir  en  place.  Freccero  s'inté- 
resse alors  à  la  nouvelle  21  qui  met  en  scène  Rolandine  dont  le  mariage  qu'elle 
contracte  avec  le  bâtard  entre  en  conflit  direct  avec  l'autorité  de  la  reine,  puis- 
qu'elle l'épouse  sans  l'approbation  de  cette  dernière.  Si,  au  premier  abord,  le  conte 
semble  donner  raison  à  Rolandine,  les  devisants  désapprouvent  son  comportement. 
Certains  événements  de  la  nouvelle  paraissent  aussi  discréditer  la  décision  de 
Rolandine  pour  approuver  celle  de  la  reine.  En  effet,  le  bâtard  trahit  Rolandine  et 
seule  la  constance  de  cette  dernière  dans  son  amour  "feit  estimer  sa  faulte  estre 
vertu." 

Dans  les  deux  nouvelles  étudiées,  les  quatre  personnages  féminins  se  voient 
soumis  aux  "exigences  de  l'état."  Et  si  la  comtesse  d' Arande  et  la  reine  détiennent 
une  certaine  autorité,  ce  n'est  que  pour  mieux  assujettir  les  femmes  qui  ont  moins 
de  pouvoir  qu'elles.  La  rébellion  de  Floride  contre  sa  mère  fait  d'elles  deux 
perdantes;  la  première  voit  se  rompre  son  lien  avec  sa  mère  et  la  société  en  général, 
alors  que  l'autorité  de  la  seconde  est  amoindrie.  Au  contraire,  dans  la  nouvelle  21, 
les  deux  personnages  féminins  sortent  gagnants,  puisque  le  bâtard  se  révèle 
indigne  et  valide  ainsi  la  décision  de  la  reine;  de  son  côté,  Rolandine  obtient  ce 
qu'elle  veut.  L'autorité  des  femmes  se  révèle  donc  ambiguë:  elle  s'exerce  à 
rencontre  des  filles  à  marier  pour  le  bien  de  l'État,  mais  doit  sembler  les  servir 
pour  éviter  toute  rébellion  de  leur  part  afin  de  ne  pas  "ébranler  la  hiérarchie  qui 
constitue  la  base  même  de  l'autorité  maternelle." 

Finalement,  la  troisième  et  dernière  partie  du  livre  s'avère  plus  hétérogène 
que  les  deux  premières.  En  effet,  Tom  Conley  étudie,  chez  Louise  Labé,  l'utilisa- 
tion des  lettres  en  tant  qu' "objets  de  perspective";  Anne  Larsen  examine  les 
différences  de  traitement  textuel  de  la  chasteté  féminine  et  de  la  relation  mère/fille 
selon  le  sexe  de  l'auteur,  alors  que  Cathleen  Bauschatz  présente  les  changements 
effectués  entre  les  versions  de  1594  et  de  1626  du  Proumenoir  de  Monsieur  de 
Montaigne  et  la  façon  dont  ceux-ci  reflètent  l'évolution  de  Marie  de  Gournay  en 
tant  qu'écrivain.  Enfin,  Gary  Ferguson  s'intéresse  aux  différences  de  code  de 
conduite  et  de  rhétorique  des  hommes  et  des  femmes  en  ce  qui  a  trait  à  la  relation 
entre  les  deux  sexes  dans  VHeptaméron.  Les  hommes  y  cherchent  à  tromper  et 
décevoir  les  femmes  afin  de  les  conquérir  et  n'hésitent  pas,  dans  cette  perspective, 
à  exploiter  les  discours  idéologiques  en  place  à  leur  époque  —  comme  le  néopla- 
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tonisme  —  pour  les  déformer  à  leur  avantage  et  ainsi  séduire  les  dames  qu'ils 
convoitent.  A  l'inverse,  les  protagonistes  féminins  utilisent  les  discours  tradition- 
nels pour  se  défendre  des  attaques  répétées  du  sexe  opposé  et  confirment  ainsi  les 
significations  traditionnelles  de  l'honneur,  de  la  vertu  et  de  la  chasteté.  Ferguson 
examine  ensuite  la  nouvelle  26  tout  au  long  de  laquelle  transparaît  l'idéologie  des 
personnages  masculins,  ici  représentés  par  Saffredent  le  narrateur,  selon  laquelle 
les  femmes  devraient  toujours  (pour  leur  propre  bien-être!)  céder  à  leurs  serviteurs. 
Avec  cette  nouvelle,  Ferguson  cherche  à  montrer  de  quelle  façon  le  discours 
masculin  peut  se  révéler  à  double  sens  afin  de  servir  l'intérêt  des  hommes.  En  effet, 
Saffredent  laisse  toujours  planer  un  doute  quant  à  l'identité  de  la  sage  et  de  la  folle 
dame;  de  plus  le  seigneur  d'Avannes  semble  tenir  un  discours  d'inspiration 
néoplatonicienne  à  la  dame,  mais  mentionne  trop  souvent  le  corps  de  celle-ci  pour 
qu'il  le  soit  vraiment.  La  rhétorique  dont  il  use  auprès  d'elle  ne  sert  qu'à  la  piéger 
pour  obtenir  ce  qu'il  désire  et  qu'elle  se  refuse  à  lui  accorder.  Enfin,  sagesse  et 
folie  se  confondent  lorsque  la  sage  dame  avoue  sa  dissimulation  et  incite  d'A- 
vannes à  conquérir  d'autres  femmes.  Saffredent  subvertit  "la  rhétorique  de  la 
morale  traditionnelle"  afin  d'inverser  le  rôle  des  deux  protagonistes  féminines  de 
la  nouvelle  et  de  faire  ainsi  paraître  la  sage  dame  comme  étant  déraisonnable,  parce 
qu'elle  ne  laisse  pas  libre  cours  à  ses  pulsions  sexuelles,  alors  que  la  folle  est 
représentée  comme  sage  parce  qu'elle  répond  aux  demandes  de  son  corps. 

A  la  suite  de  cette  analyse,  Gary  Ferguson  aborde  l'étude  de  la  nouvelle  42 
pour  montrer  la  différence  de  stratégie  rhétorique  employée  par  les  femmes,  qui, 
au  lieu  de  renverser  les  discours  en  place,  les  confirment.  Avec  cette  nouvelle,  il 
s'intéresse  aussi  à  la  façon  dont  les  règles  de  la  vertu  et  de  la  morale  s'avèrent  être 
les  mêmes  pour  les  femmes  de  toutes  les  classes  sociales  (alors  que  chez  les 
hommes  chaque  classe  demeure  toujours  distincte).  Si  par  sa  beauté  et  sa  vertu, 
Françoise,  la  protagoniste  féminine  de  la  nouvelle  42,  semble  noble,  elle  demeure 
avant  tout  pour  le  prince  une  bourgeoise,  donc  une  conquête  facile  à  faire,  la  vertu 
se  révélant  avant  tout  affaire  de  classe  sociale  et  l'apanage  des  nobles.  Françoise, 
pour  sa  part,  analyse  la  situation  de  façon  opposée  au  prince.  Elle  s'estime  laide 
parce  que  bourgeoise,  mais  honorable  parce  qu'elle  considère  l'honneur  indépen- 
damment de  l'appartenance  à  la  classe  sociale.  Ferguson  avance  que  les  femmes 
forment  un  groupe  homogène  en  ce  qui  a  trait  à  leur  conception  de  l'honneur;  en 
effet,  parce  que  les  hommes  dominent  la  société,  toutes  se  trouvent  ainsi  en 
position  d'infériorité  par  rapport  au  sexe  opposé.  Elles  partagent  alors  le  même 
code  de  l'honneur  contre  les  attaques  répétées  des  hommes. 

Les  auteures  qui  appartiennent  à  la  noblesse  du  seizième  siècle,  comme 
Marguerite  de  Navarre,  se  réservent  donc  le  droit  de  dire  non  aux  hommes  dans 
leurs  écrits  et  rejettent  ainsi  le  concept  médiéval  d'amour  courtois  pour  privilégier 
la  chasteté.  Par  contre,  Louise  Labé,  qui  est  une  bourgeoise,  réclame  dans  ses 
oeuvres  un  libre  accès  des  femmes  à  la  jouissance.  Toutefois,  affirme  Ferguson, 
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toutes  ces  auteures  tendent  au  même  but,  c'est-à-dire  à  la  mise  en  valeur  d'une 
certaine  liberté  sexuelle  des  femmes,  et  ceci  en  prenant  le  contrôle  de  leur  propre 
corps  à  rencontre  des  hommes  et  de  leurs  désirs. 

Cet  ouvrage  permet  au  lecteur  de  se  faire  une  très  bonne  idée  d'ensemble  de 
ce  que  serait  une  écriture  de  femme  à  la  Renaissance  française.  A  ce  propos,  Anne 
Larsen  et  Colette  Winn,  dans  l'introduction  qu'elles  cosignent,  offrent  une  syn- 
thèse éclairante  qui  permet  d'établir  les  particularités  de  cette  activité  scripturaire. 
Il  reste  à  signaler  qu'à  la  fin  du  recueil  se  trouvent  un  tableau  chronologique  des 
événements  historiques  et  des  oeuvres  publiées  en  France  de  1492  à  1626,  une 
bibliographie  des  femmes  écrivains  étudiées  ainsi  qu'une  sélection  des  ouvrages 
critiques  qui  leur  ont  déjà  été  consacrés,  une  liste  des  auteurs  ayant  contribué  un 
article  et  finalement  un  index  onomastique  et  par  sujet.  Toutes  ces  annexes 
facilitent  grandement  la  consultation  de  l'ouvrage. 

HÉLÈNE  LUCUIX,  Université  de  Montréal 


Jeanne  Shami.  John  Donne's  1622  Gunpowder  Plot  Sermon:  A  Parallel  Text 
Edition.  Pittsburgh:  Duquesne  University  Press,  1996.  Pp.  xii,  200. 

It  is  a  story  of  scholarly  serendipity  —  this  discovery  of  an  autograph  manuscript 
(the  only  autograph  manuscript)  of  an  important  Donne  sermon,  and  Jeanne  Shami 
tells  it  well.  She  makes  a  cogent  case  for  the  significance  of  the  manuscript  that  she 
discovered  almost  accidentally  during  a  scan  of  the  British  Library's  sermon 
manuscripts.  She  saw  at  once  that  the  unattributed  MS  Royal  17.B.XX  was  a  scribal 
copy  of  Donne's  1622  Gunpowder  Anniversary  Sermon  on  Lamentations  4.20,  but 
she  only  gradually  came  to  realize  that  many  of  the  corrections  were  in  Donne's 
hand.  The  present  publication  is  the  hard  copy  of  that  exciting  (and  excitingly 
narrated)  discovery.  It  contains  a  facsimile  and  transcription  of  the  manuscript  on 
facing  pages  and  a  listing  on  each  page  of  all  the  differences  between  this  version 
and  the  one  subsequently  printed.  There  is  thus  material  available  for  a  double 
comparison:  for  the  kinds  of  changes  made  near  the  moment  of  the  sermon's 
delivery  and  for  those  made  subsequently  when  it  was  revised  with  other  sermons 
for  publication.  There  are  also  tables  indicating  definite,  probable,  and  possible 
autograph  changes,  and  an  introduction  that  is  both  descriptive  and  polemical.  It  is 
a  pleasing  volume  to  handle  and  consult.  The  transcription  is  very  well  set  out, 
allowing  a  reader  not  expert  in  Renaissance  hands  to  read  it  with  ease,  to  see  the 
corrections  at  once,  and,  also,  to  see  detail  not  visible  on  microfilm. 

There  are  a  number  of  printed  versions  of  this  manuscript:  the  original  1649 
publication,  Fifty  Sermons,  prepared  by  Donne's  son;  a  nineteenth-century  version; 
and  the  Potter  and  Simpson  ten- volume  edition  of  Donne's  sermons.  Moreover,  not 
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all  newly  discovered  manuscripts,  even  ones  that  differ  in  significant  details  from 
the  printed  versions,  get  editions  of  their  own.  Yet  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
publishing  this  manuscript.  That  Donne's  hand  is  in  it  automatically  gives  it 
importance;  for  one  thing,  one  can  see  the  process  of  revision  close  up  and  get  a 
sense  of  Donne's  method  of  composition  as  well  as  his  attention  to  textual  detail, 
even  if  it  may  often  be  "difficult  to  interpret  the  meaning  and  significance  of  his 
corrections."  Because  James  I  requested  a  copy,  it  was  transcribed,  proofread  and 
corrected  within  weeks  of  its  delivery.  But  comparing  this  version  with  the  one 
subsequently  printed  shows  many  significant  alterations.  Further,  as  Shami  points 
out,  since  most  sermons  were  delivered  orally,  usually  from  notes  and  only  written 
down  after  delivery,  little  is  known  about  the  relation  between  what  was  said  and 
what  was  printed.  With  the  publication  of  this  manuscript  we  now  have  an  instru- 
ment to  explore  this  relation,  a  process  that  opens  up  the  issues,  both  textual  and 
historical,  which  are  discussed  in  the  "Introduction." 

That  discussion  begins  by  rendering  problematic  the  very  act  of  "editing"  this 
manuscript.  In  a  theoretical  context  defined  in  part  by  Foucault's  theory  of  the 
author  function  (MS  Royal  17.B.XX  suddenly  becomes  important  because  it  is  no 
longer  unattributed  but  now  bears  the  name  of  Donne),  and  by  Jerome  McGann's 
theory  of  the  social  text,  Shami  discusses  issues  of  authorship  and  intentionality. 
She  justifies  her  decision  to  produce  a  documentary  edition  insofar  as  it  can  provide 
data  for  the  study  of  the  manuscript  itself  and  for  understanding  its  relationship  to 
the  first  printed  version,  so  that,  as  she  quotes  McGann,  "different  ends  of  textual 
criticism  can  be  facilitated."  We  are  given  a  detailed  bibliographic  description,  an 
assessment  of  Donne's  method  of  preparing  a  sermon  for  distribution  based  on  an 
examination  of  the  different  kinds  of  corrections,  and  a  history  of  the  sermon's 
transmission  through  its  various  printed  states.  Here  she  engages  directly  with  Potter 
and  Simpson,  who  only  had  printed  versions  of  this  sermon  available  when  prepar- 
ing their  edition  and  so  had  no  choice  but  to  take  the  1649  folio  as  their  copy  text. 
However,  since  they  extrapolated  their  editorial  principles  for  handling  all  the  folio 
texts  from  the  manuscripts  available  to  them,  that  is  for  16  of  the  160  sermons,  some 
of  their  assumptions  become  debatable  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  provided  by  this 
manuscript.  As  well,  she  shows  how  many  of  their  emendations,  especially  concern- 
ing punctuation,  are  arbitrary.  Shami,  of  course,  does  not  have  to  make  such  choices, 
for  hers  is  a  transcription.  Yet  she  is  keenly  aware  of  the  implications  of  such  choices 
when  she  compares  the  two  states  of  the  sermon.  My  only  criticism  here  is  that  it 
would  be  much  easier  for  the  reader  if  the  line  numbers  were  keyed  to  Potter  and 
Simpson  as  well.  In  the  text,  only  the  manuscript  lineation  is  used;  and  in  the 
"Introduction,"  when  comparisons  are  made,  the  Folio  lineation  is  often  used  and 
Potter  and  Simpson  very  occasionally.  But  most  readers  would  only  have  ready 
access  to  that  version  and  such  keying  throughout  would  be  a  great  help. 
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It  is  when  the  argument  moves  to  a  comparison  of  the  manuscript  with  the 
published  sermon  that  something  of  the  polemical  undertone  of  the  introduction 
becomes  audible.  The  passages  that  were  added  or  recast,  Shami  argues,  "indicate 
more  clearly  Donne's  political  intentions  in  his  earlier  version,  and  what  he 
cautiously  refrained  from  spelling  out  at  the  time  of  delivery  ...  [I]n  1622  he  was 
wary  of  criticizing  the  King  as  openly  as  he  did  in  the  revised  version."  Indeed  these 
revisions  are  seen  as  "significant  enough  to  constitute  a  second  'version'  of  this 
sermon."  They  are  placed  in  a  variety  of  contexts:  the  August  1622  issue  of  James's 
Directions  for  Preachers;  the  pro-Spanish  foreign  policy;  the  crisis  of  counsel 
centering  on  Buckingham;  the  significance  of  the  sermon's  occasion  on  Donne's 
anti-Catholicism;  the  shift  in  political  climate  after  the  accession  of  Charles.  I  am 
not  so  much  disputing  the  arguments  offered  here  as  suggesting  that  the  issues  are 
not  entirely  contextualized,  or,  possibly,  the  audience  for  this  introductory  essay  is 
not  clearly  enough  in  focus.  The  Stuart  historian,  the  textual  scholar,  the  student  of 
seventeenth-century  literature,  all  come  to  such  a  text  with  very  different  back- 
grounds, and  the  latter  two,  for  example,  might  need  a  fuller  accounting  of  these 
contexts,  especially  since  much  of  the  point  of  the  "Introduction"  is  to  read  the 
sermon  locally  as  it  might  have  been  understood  both  in  November  1622  and 
sometime  after  the  accession  of  Charles  (this  of  course  assumes  that  this  is  when 
"Donne  might  have  revised  and  amplified  his  sermon"  [my  emphasis]). 

As  well,  current  discussions  about  the  nature  of  James's  rule  and  Donne's 
response  to  that  rule  could  have  been  engaged  more  directly,  for  an  odd  feature  of 
this  introduction  is  one's  sense  that  a  debate  is  being  carried  on,  but  the  other  team 
is  just  out  of  earshot.  Footnote  12  provides  an  instance.  There,  a  group  of  scholars 
is  cited  as  providing  "réévaluations  of  Donne's  politics."  But  what  are  the  implied 
standard  evaluations?  Who  argues  for  them?  Why?  What  seems  to  be  at  issue  here 
is  the  question  of  Donne's  so  called  absolutism,  and  this  reading  with  its  emphasis 
on  Donne's  criticism  of  the  King,  however  muted  and  guarded,  is  very  much  on  the 
anti-absolutist  side.  I  find  myself  closer  to  that  position  than  not,  closer  to  David 
Norbrook,  Annabel  Patterson,  Jeanne  Shami  herself,  than  to  Debora  Shuger,  John 
Cary,  Jonathan  Goldberg,  or  more  recently,  Richard  Strier,  for  example.  Shami 
would  certainly  take  issue  with  Shuger's  statement  that  "Donne's  God,  his  preach- 
ing, and  his  king  are  all  analogously  related,  all  participants  in  absolutist  structures 
of  domination  and  submission"  (Habits  of  Thought,  Berkeley,  1990,  p.  209).  Still, 
such  a  position  might  be  identified,  at  least  as  a  context  for  discussion. 

But  these  are  points  by  the  way  and  certainly  do  not  detract  from  the  great 
accomplishment  witnessed  in  these  pages.  There  is  so  much  excellent  material  here, 
so  much  meticulous  hard  work,  so  thoughtful  a  probing  and  marshalling  of  the 
evidence,  that  Donne  scholars  will  be  a  long  time  in  her  debt. 

JUDITH  SCHERER  HERZ,  Concordia  University 
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Collected  Works  of  Erasmus,  Volumes  39-40,  Colloquies,  translated  and  anno- 
tated by  Craig  R.  Thompson.  Toronto  and  Buffalo:  University  of  Toronto  Press, 
1997.  Pp.  xlix,  1,227. 

These  handsomely  produced  volumes  offer  an  annotated  English  version  of  what  is 
one  of  Erasmus'  most  popular  works.  Craig  R.  Thompson  has  long  been  associated 
with  Erasmus'  Colloquies  in  the  English-speaking  world,  since  he  brought  out  the 
most  recent  edition  of  the  work  (published  simultaneously  by  University  of  Chicago 
Press  and  University  of  Toronto  Press  in  1965).  He  had  intended  to  publish  another 
volume  offering  annotations  on  Erasmus'  Colloquies,  but  that  work  was  never 
brought  to  publication.  Instead,  Thompson  —  who  was  involved  with  the  University 
of  Toronto  Press's  project.  The  Collected  Works  of  Erasmus  (hereafter,  CWE),  from 
the  beginnings  of  the  project  —  took  on  the  task  of  producing  a  new  and  annotated 
edition  of  Colloquies  for  CWE.  Thompson  poured  much  energy  into  his  project 
(along  with  much  other  involvement  in  CWE).  Regrettably,  he  did  not  live  to  see 
his  project  completed;  however,  he  had  finished  most  of  it,  and  other  scholars  have 
completed  the  work.  The  result  is  the  two-volume  set  under  review  —  a  truly 
magnificent  achievement  of  careful  scholarship  and  publishing  excellence. 

Colloquies  began  as  an  instructional  tool  for  students.  The  first  edition  was 
brought  out  in  1522  without  Erasmus'  knowledge  and  incurred  his  displeasure  for 
the  errors  that  marred  it.  The  enthusiastic  reception  of  the  work,  however,  encour- 
aged him  to  improve  and  expand  it;  several  revised  versions  were  produced  and  the 
final  work  did  not  appear  until  1533.  By  then,  Colloquies  had  grown  from  a  tool  for 
students  to  an  incisive  reaction  to  the  society  and  culture  of  Erasmus'  day,  a  work 
intended  for  all  ages  and  both  genders.  By  the  twentieth  century.  Colloquies  and 
The  Praise  of  Folly  have  become  Erasmus'  most  popular  works.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  however,  the  reception  was  more  mixed. 

Although  Colloquies  were,  undeniably,  immensely  popular  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  work  also  attracted  a  host  of  opponents.  It  is  one  thing  to  encourage 
students  to  develop  polished,  eloquent,  even  elegant  communication;  it  is  quite 
another  to  provide  reading  pleasures  by  pillorying  the  foibles  of  the  contemporary 
world.  The  follies  of  everyone  from  princes  to  beggars,  from  false  knights  to 
used-horse  sellers,  from  popes  to  monks,  were  exposed  to  laughter;  only  the  last 
group  was  dangerous  to  authors  in  Erasmus'  day.  When  the  gifted  satirist  turned  his 
sights  on  religious  practices  which  he  (with  many  others,  both  before  and  during 
his  time)  considered  superstitious  and  worthy  of  ridicule,  clerical  umbrage  was 
compounded  by  ostensible  religious  offence,  much  to  his  disappointment  and 
surprise,  Erasmus  discovered  that  many  intellectual  and  ecclesiastical  leaders  had 
a  limited  capacity  for  humour  —  especially  if  the  humour  pricked  intellectually  or 
religiously  thin  skin.  (Alas,  not  much  has  changed  since  Erasmus'  time.)  Erasmus 
was  genuinely  perplexed  that  such  leaders  could  not  distinguish  between  the 
essential  elements  of  Christian  practice  and  the  (to  him)  obvious  aberrations  of  it 
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in  his  day,  and  that  they  could  not  be  brought  to  laugh  at  themselves  in  any  way. 
For  Erasmus,  the  ability  to  laugh  at  oneself  was  the  beginning  of  wisdom:  not  taking 
oneself  too  seriously  allowed  one  to  discover  what  must  be  taken  seriously;  to 
pillory  the  absurd  and  preposterous  was  a  way  of  exalting  the  important.  However, 
his  numerous  opponents  could  not  bring  themselves  to  be  amused  by  what  seemed 
to  them  either  blasphemous  or  frivolous.  In  due  course,  Erasmus'  Colloquies  found 
their  way  onto  various  indexes  of  forbidden  books  —  books  which  were  to  be 
avoided  by  right-thinking  Christians.  With  this,  many  generations  lost  the  opportu- 
nity readily  to  obtain  and  be  entertained  —  and  challenged  —  by  Erasmus' 
remarkable  Colloquies.  In  that  work,  Erasmus  holds  up  his  world  to  be  seen  for  all 
it  was  —  beauty,  warts,  and  all.  In  so  doing,  he  shows  what  seem  to  be  constant 
patterns  in  human  life  and  society:  in  its  own  way.  Colloquies  is  a  work  about 
everyman  and  every  woman,  in  every  age.  In  this  day,  it  is  a  privilege  to  have  access 
to  the  work  in  such  a  well-crafted  publication  as  the  CWE  edition. 

The  volumes  under  review  offer  improvements  on  the  1 965  edition  of  Collo- 
quies. The  CWE  volumes  include  some  revisions  of  Thompson's  previous  English 
edition.  However,  these  are  neither  numerous  nor  particularly  weighty.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  hard  to  find:  Thompson's  elegant  1965  English  renderings  required 
only  minimal  modifications.  Indeed,  if  the  improvements  in  this  regard  were  the 
only  benefits  found  in  the  CWE  volumes,  one  would  be  hard  pressed  to  argue  the 
economy  —  scholarly  or  otherwise  —  of  obtaining  the  CWE  volumes,  given  their 
considerable  cost  (at  $250.00  Canadian).  Stylistic  improvements  or  more  felicitous 
renderings  are  not  the  last  or  most  significant  of  the  improvements  on  the  1965 
edition,  however. 

Along  with  expanded  treatments  in  the  introductions  available  to  each  collo- 
quy, CWE  39-40  offer  extensive  annotations.  These  show,  on  the  one  hand,  how 
widely  Erasmus  was  familiar  with  the  works  of  antiquity,  both  pagan  and  Christian: 
hundreds  of  citations  and  allusions  have  been  tracked  down  by  Thompson  and  his 
collaborators.  Beyond  that,  the  annotations  indicate  where  Erasmus  was  influenced 
by  medieval  theology  and  to  what  degree  he  endorsed  or  turned  from  its  distinctive 
postulates.  Moreover,  the  annotations  include  wide-ranging  and  detailed  references 
to  sixteenth-century  figures,  problems,  and  controversies  with  which  Erasmus  was 
familiar  or  to  which  he  was  responding.  The  annotations  detail  who  had  objected 
to  Erasmus'  colloquies,  precisely  where  those  opponents  had  their  problems  with 
the  colloquies,  and  where  and  how  Erasmus  responded  to  them.  Beyond  these,  the 
annotations  manifest  a  considerable  cognizance  of  the  scholarly  discussions  in 
fields  far  distant  from  sixteenth-century  studies,  fields  which  nevertheless  have 
relevance  to  various  elements  of  Erasmus'  presentations  and  arguments.  Altogether, 
the  annotations  are  a  breathtaking  achievement  of  scholarship.  They  alone  make  the 
purchase  of  these  admittedly  costly  volumes  worth  the  investment.  Further  benefits 
of  the  CWE  edition  are  the  inclusion  (at  the  end  of  Volume  40)  of  a  list  of  works 
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frequently  cited;  a  list  of  short  titles  for  Erasmus'  works;  indices  of  biblical  and 
apocryphal,  of  classical,  and  of  patristic,  medieval,  and  Renaissance  references,  and 
a  general  index. 

In  such  a  wealth  of  learning,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  few  flaws  can  be  detected. 
Few  are  significant;  one,  however,  struck  this  reviewer  as  a  considerable  misunder- 
standing and  misrepresentation  of  the  situation.  In  the  annotations  to  "An  Exami- 
nation concerning  the  Faith"  (Jnquisitio  de  Fide),  in  the  discussion  of  Erasmus' 
comments  on  the  "procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  the  annotator  takes  note  of  the 
divergence  between  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom  on  the  question  (pp.  440- 
441,  n.  87).  As  is  rightly  indicated.  Eastern  Orthodoxy  affirms  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
proceeds  from  the  Father;  whereas  Western  Christianity  declares  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
proceeds  from  the  Father  and  from  the  Son  (filioque).  However,  the  annotation  goes 
on  to  claim,  "the  doctrine  of  the  double  procession  was  endorsed  by  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  in  381."  Quite  the  contrary  is  true:  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
did  not  include  the  "and  from  the  Son"  phrase.  Western  Christianity  subsequently 
added  this  phrase  to  the  Niceno-Constantinopolitan  Creed;  Eastern  Orthodoxy  has 
maintained  the  original  form  and,  consequently,  has  not  accepted  ihQ  filioque.  The 
rest  of  the  annotation,  however,  breathes  an  Erasmian  spirit  that  would  please 
Eastern  Orthodox  sensibilities  about  the  confidence  to  be  placed  in  human  attempts 
to  define  doctrine. 

The  cost  of  the  CWE  edition  of  Erasmus'  Colloquies  is  clearly  prohibitive  for 
all  but  the  most  determined  readers  of  Erasmus.  Unquestionably,  library  supporting 
programs  in  Early  Modern  European  Studies  will  want  to  purchase  CWE  39-40; 
scholarly  specialists  of  Erasmus  will  certainly,  and  many  other  Reformation  era 
specialists  will  probably,  want  to  obtain  the  volumes;  and,  it  may  be  hoped, 
numerous  others  will  make  an  investment  in  the  CWE  edition  of  Colloquies  —  the 
profit  to  be  obtained  from  reading  these  remarkable  volumes  merits  the  cost. 

JAMES  R.  PAYTON,  JR.,  Redeemer  College 


Michel  Renaud.  Pour  une  lecture  du  Moyen  de  parvenir  de  Béroalde  de  Verville. 
Paris,  Champion,  1997.  Pp.  329. 

Le  Moyen  de  parvenir  est  un  cas  unique  dans  la  littérature  occidentale;  ouvrage 
outrageant  et  longtemps  anonyme,  dont  le  propos  à  la  fois  érudit  et  scatologique  en 
fait  un  monstre  littéraire  ayant  longtemps  provoqué  peur  et  dégoût.  Le  célèbre 
philologue  Sainéan  avait  qualifié  le  livre  de  "monstrueux  mélange  d'érudition  et  de 
grossièreté,  de  savoir  et  d'obscénité."  Verdun  Saulnier  répondait  en  1944,  dans  une 
étude  devenue  classique,  en  montrant  l'originalité  intérieure  de  l'ouvrage  tout  en 
proposant  l'attribution  définitive  à  Béroalde  de  Verville. 
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Depuis  les  années  soixante-dix,  les  spécialistes  multiplient  les  percées  pour 
retrouver  le  sens  profond  de  cet  ouvrage  unique,  tout  comme  le  Phénix.  En  1984, 
Michel  Renaud  a  proposé  une  lecture  révisée  et  nourrie  aux  travaux  récents  sur  le 
chanoine  polygraphe  qu'était  Béroalde. 

Il  faut  d'abord  féliciter  Michel  Renaud  d'avoir  eu  la  patience  de  démêler  et 
de  classer  ce  fouillis  de  fausses  références  et  de  propos  hétéroclites  unique  dans 
la  littérature.  Unique  à  un  point  tel  que,  d'une  part,  cet  ouvrage  anonyme,  publié 
au  surplus  par  des  imprimeurs  anonymes,  n'a  retenu  les  considérations  des  spécia- 
listes que  tout  récemment:  "Colletet  ou  Nicéron,  Sorel  ou  La  Mothe  Le  Vayer,  tous 
semblent  s'accorder  à  considéTtr  Le  Moyen  de  parvenir  comme  une  sorte  de  péché 
de  vieillesse"  (p.  21). 

D'autre  part,  cette  déconsidération  séculaire  a  gonflé  l'hermétisme  du  propos 
et  de  sa  finalité:  "livre  insensé,  a-t-on  pu  dire  [É.  Faguet],  ce  qui  revient  en  fait  à 
avouer  qu'on  en  avait  perdu  le  sens"  (p.  302),  écrit  Renaud.  C'est  donc  une 
véritable  restauration  du  sens  qu'opère  l'auteur  dans  sa  thèse,  en  disséquant 
l'ouvrage  et  en  essayant  par  la  suite  d'en  regrouper  les  débris  par  thèmes.  Cette 
double  opération  se  fait  en  passant  "de  la  forme  au  sens,  des  sens  à  la  signification, 
de  l'objectif  au  subjectif  (p.  41). 

Ainsi,  c'est  ultimement  la  signification  de  ce  texte  dans  notre  littérature 
moderne  qui  intéresse  Renaud  et  qui  montre  l'importance  d'éditer  et  de  rééditer 
aujourd'hui  Le  Moyen  de  parvenir.  "Le  texte  nous  semblait  procéder  d'une  concep- 
tion étonnamment  moderne  de  la  fonction  littéraire  et  [...]  nous  avions  cru  y 
deviner  une  vision  du  monde,  une  philosophie  accordée  à  nos  angoisses  et  à  nos 
interrogations.  [...]  Le  Moyen  de  parvenir  nous  paraît  mériter  qu'on  le  qualifie 
d'oeuvre  moderne"  (p.  303). 

Aucune  surprise  alors  de  constater,  ainsi  que  chez  les  modernes,  une  oeuvre 
hétéroclite  à  multiples  niveaux  de  sens  et  dont  le  contenu  aussi  bien  que  la  forme 
se  replient  sur  eux-mêmes.  Pour  Renaud,  ce  double  hermétisme  est  un  "principe 
unitif  '  (p.  303)  de  tout  l'ouvrage;  c'est  le  principe  d'enfermenent  qui  constitue 
l'outil  d'analyse  majeur,  exposé  au  chapitre  premier.  Ce  principe  permet  aussi  de 
classer  le  contenu  atomisé  de  l'oeuvre  en  quatre  thèmes  figuratifs:  le  ventre,  la 
tombe,  la  lice  et  la  mémoire. 

Une  fois  les  quatre  figures  thématiques  définies  et  abondamment  justifiées 
par  le  texte,  Renaud  propose,  au  chapitre  trois,  trois  modes  "échappatoires":  "le 
labyrinthe,  l'oeuf  philosophique  et  l'anamorphose."  Aucune  de  ces  échappatoires 
n'étant  vraiment  opérationnelle,  force  est  de  constater,  avec  Renaud,  que  l'ouvrage 
de  Béroalde  ne  peut  être  ni  humaniste  ni  simplement  libertin.  Il  relèverait  plutôt 
d'une  lecture  du  monde  typiquement  "nihiliste,"  propre  à  l'âge  baroque.  Ce  qui 
conviendrait  tout  à  fait  à  la  chronologie  de  notre  célèbre  chanoine  de  Tours,  dont 
"l'interrogation  sur  le  sens  qui  est  le  sens  même  du  livre"  (p.  305)  justifie  à  elle 
seule  sa  modernité. 
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L'enfermement  du  texte,  thème  qui  coïncide  avec  son  principe  hermétique 
fort,  est  traité  en  deux  temps.  Il  y  a  l'enfermement  du  texte  dû  à  l'éclatement  du 
locuteur  en  un  auteur  distinct  du  narrateur  et  "un  troisième  type  de  discours, 
fragmenté  à  l'infini  et  qui  alimente  les  propos  des  convives"  (p.  54).  Renaud,  se 
référant  au  vocabulaire  de  Genette,  ajoute  alors  des  "métarécits"  aux  deux  pre- 
miers niveaux  (auteur  et  narrateur).  En  bref,  l'oeuvre  pullule  de  "passages  méta- 
diégétiques"  et  de  gloses  "extradiégétiques."  Déjà,  les  spécialistes  avaient  jugée 
"indécise  la  frontière  linguistique  et  logique  entre  le  narrateur  et  ses  personnages 
(propos  recueillis  d'André  Tournon,  p.  69).  Or  il  y  a  quelque  400  personnages 
correspondant  aux  convives  du  banquet.  Dès  lors,  "on  ne  sait  jamais  vraiment  qui 
parle"  (p.  65). 

Il  s'agit  d'un  bien  étrange  enfermement,  obtenu  par  l'éclatement  de  la 
fonction  narrative.  Mieux!  Les  différents  discours  du  texte  "tisseraient  un  discours 
unique"  (p.  66);  c'est-à-dire  qu'ils  sont  clôturés  par  "une  glose  qui  les  limite  et  les 
enveloppe."  L'objet  de  cette  glose  n'est  plus  la  relation  du  banquet  [des  400 
convives]  mais  le  texte  même  qui  le  relate:  "Elle  assiste  en  la  contrôlant  à  la 
naissance  du  livre"  (p.  58).  Nous  pourrions  parler  de  postmodernité;  Renaud 
n'utilise  pas  le  terme  mais  il  donne  une  définition  de  l'ouvrage  qui  dépasse 
l'anachronisme,  pour  le  considérer  plutôt  comme  récit  d'un  "univers  utopique  et 
uchronique"  (p.  81).  Ce  discours  sur  le  discours  n'appartient-il  pas  à  l'esprit  de 
notre  littérature  la  plus  moderne?  "L'oeuvre  fonde  sa  réalité  en  elle-même,  elle 
s'érige  à  partir  du  texte  en  système  autarcique  qui  recompose  le  monde  sans 
composer  avec  lui"  (p.  59).  Tel  est  l'essentiel  du  travail  de  Renaud  d' avoir  identifié 
la  famille  littéraire  à  laquelle  appartient  cette  création  grandement  anticipatrice. 
Le  Moyen  de  parvenir,  déchiffré  et  identifié  comme  moderne  par  Renaud,  pourrait 
facilement  redevenir  très  actuel. 

Les  figures  de  l'enfermement  sont  le  produit  d'une  compilation  serrée  de 
toutes  les  interventions  regroupées  du  banquet.  La  première  figure  est  évidemment 
celle  du  ventre.  Renaud  divise  les  obscénités  omniprésentes  dans  l'ouvrage  en 
deux  catégories:  l'obscénité  sexuelle  et  l'obscénité  excrémentielle.  Il  analyse 
finement  la  seconde  qu'il  relie  à  l'acte  de  nutrition  et,  ce  qui  est  encore  plus 
intéressant,  à  l'acte  de  parole.  Renaud  démontre,  de  multiples  citations  à  l'appui, 
que,  dans  cette  polygraphie  perverse  qu'est  Le  Moyen  de  parvenir,  "la  scatologie 
n'est  pas  dissociable  d'une  démarche  abstraite  qui  la  rapporte  aux  fonctions 
intellectuelles"  (p.  138).  A  preuve,  ce  passage  du  texte  cité  par  Renaud:  "si  ceux 
qui  ont  imprimés  ceci,  sont  commissaires  d'excréments,  ceci  est  la  fiante  de  mon 
esprit"  (p.  139).  Rien  de  moins  qu'une  anthropologie  ici.  Renaud  conclut  que  la 
parole  "est  à  l'esprit  ce  que  l'excrément  est  au  corps"  (p.  126),  en  s'appuyant  sur 
un  passage  encore  plus  grossier  du  livre,  qui  ravale  les  humanistes  au  rang  de 
détritus  de  la  culture:  "gens  latineux  et  de  telle  farine  qui  remaschent  ce  que  les 
doctes  antiques  ont  jette  et  chié"  (p.  129). 
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Renaud  ne  développe  malheureusement  pas  la  sphère  sexuelle  de  l'obscénité, 
pourtant  tout  aussi  présente  que  l'excrémentielle  dans  l'ouvrage  du  chanoine  cynique. 
Il  y  avait  autant  à  dire  sur  les  méthodes  et  finalités  sexuelles  exposées  et  ridiculisées 
tout  au  long  de  l'ouvrage.  La  tombe,  la  lice  et  la  mémoire,  autres  figures  thématiques, 
sont  tout  autant  justifiées  et  fondées  sur  le  texte.  En  résumé,  Renaud  expose  les  arcanes 
de  l'ouvrage  jusqu'alors  énigmatique  dans  son  noyau  essentiel. 

L'exposé  sur  les  trois  fausses  échappatoires  est  tout  aussi  intéressant.  La 
deuxième,  "l'oeuf  philosophique,  le  microcosme,"  est  l'occasion  pour  l'auteur  de 
distinguer  l'ouvrage  de  Béroalde  du  genre  satirique:  "la  satire,  dans  Le  Moyen  de 
parvenir,  n'est  utilisée  que  dans  le  registre  négatif  (p.  278).  L'ouvrage  est 
nihiliste,  oui,  mais  il  répond  aussi  au  "ninisme"  d'un  Barthes:  "les  valeurs  intel- 
lectuelles et  morales  perdent  toute  signification  précise  dans  cette  effervescence 
du  langage  qui  mêle  irrémédiablement  le  pire  et  le  meilleur,  dissout  les  critères 
communs  du  bon  sens  et  de  l'honnêteté"  (p.  265). 

Ouvrage  destructeur  mais  hautement  philosophique  que  ce  Moyen  de  parve- 
nir\  La  lecture  proposée  par  Michel  Renaud  n'est  pas  une  lecture  parmi  d'autres. 
C'est  la  toute  première  interprétation  détaillée  et  intégrale  du  contenu  intelligible 
de  l'ouvrage.  L'entreprise  était  difficile;  on  aura  compris  que  Le  Moyen  de 
parvenir  est  une  banquise,  "un  livre-sphinx,"  écrit  l'auteur  de  la  thèse.  Sa  lecture 
propose  un  "déchiffrement"  fort  réussi  du  livre.  Il  aura  fallu  quelque  350  ans  pour 
avoir  une  première  idée  de  la  finalité  de  ce  banquet,  dont  l'essentiel  de  la  dérive 
est  une  ironie  sur  le  sens  de  la  vie  et  celui  des  livres. 

CLAUDE  GAGNON,  Collège  Édouard-Montpetit 


ANNOUNCEMENT: 
BOOK  NOTES 

Beginning  with  the  next  issue,  Renaissance  and  Reformation  will  feature 
Book  Notes,  brief  reviews  and  abstracts  of  recent  publications  in  English 
on  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation  periods,  which  will  highlight  select 
books  of  various  disciplines  received  by  the  journal.  Book  Notes  will 
supplement  the  journal's  Book  Reviews,  and  offer  information  about  some 
of  the  new  books  and  editions  across  the  displines  in  this  wide  field  of 
study.  Authors,  editors,  and  publishers  who  wish  to  have  their  books 
featured  are  encouraged  to  contact  the  Book  Review  Editor.  Regular 
contributors  to  Book  Notes  include  Alexander  Nagel  (University  of  Toronto), 
Helen  Ostovich  (McMaster  University),  Brian  Patton  (University  of  West- 
em  Ontario),  and  Elizabeth  Sauer  (Brock  University). 
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A  History  of  Translation  in  Early  Modern  England  /  Une  histoire 
de  la  traduction  en  Angleterre  entre  1475  et  1660 

Brenda  Hosington,  Université  de  Montréal 

Professor  Hosington  undertook  a  new  three-year  research  project  in  the  area  of 
translation.  "The  objective  of  my  research  program,"  she  writes,  "is  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  history  of  translation  in  Early  Modern  England  (1475-1660).  The  issue 
addressed  will  be  the  way  in  which  various  socio-cultural  and  ideological  factors 
influence  the  choice  of  works  to  be  translated  and  even  the  methods  of  translating 
them.  In  other  words,  one  can  establish  a  typology  and  an  epistemology  of  transla- 
tion." Professor  Hosington 's  study  will  thus  propose  a  new,  and  badly  needed, 
examination  of  translation  in  Early  Modern  England,  one  that  will  reflect  the 
enormous  strides  taken  in  translation  studies  since  the  mid-century,  as  well  as  those 
in  other  related  fields  such  as  history,  linguistics,  literary  history  and  criticism  and 
cultural  and  gender  studies.  The  materials  will  be  grouped  according  to  the  various 
aspects  of  the  issue  treated  and  will  reflect  the  interdisciplinary  nature  of  the 
approach,  as  well  as  its  debt  to  contemporary  ways  of  examining  translation  within 
a  context  of  ideology,  change  and  power. 

♦    *    * 

Brenda  Hosington,  professeure  à  T Université  de  Montréal,  vient  d'entreprendre  un 
projet  de  recherche  sur  la  traduction.  "L'objectif  du  programme  proposé,"  écrit-elle, 
"est  d'envisager  l'histoire  de  la  traduction  en  Angleterre  de  1475  à  1660.  La 
problématique  examinée  sera  la  manière  dont  plusieurs  facteurs  socio-culturels  et 
idéologiques  influencent  non  seulement  le  choix  des  oeuvres  à  traduire,  mais 
également  les  méthodes  de  traduction  elles-mêmes.  Autrement  dit,  on  peut  établir 
une  typologie  et  une  épistémologie  de  la  traduction."  Cette  étude  va  donc  tenter  de 
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jeter  un  nouveau  regard  sur  la  traduction  anglaise  de  cette  époque,  qui  reflétera  les 
importants  progrès  observés  depuis  nombre  d'années  dans  le  domaine  de  la  traduc- 
tion, ainsi  que  dans  des  domaines  connexes  tels  que  l'histoire,  la  linguistique,  la 
littérature,  les  études  culturelles  et  les  études  de  la  femme.  Les  matériaux  rassemblés 
correspondront  à  la  nature  interdisciplinaire  de  cette  approche,  et  aura  recours  aux 
méthodes  contemporaines  d'étude  de  la  traduction,  propres  à  tenir  compte  des 
idéologies,  des  transformationss  et  des  jeux  de  pouvoir  ambiants. 


In  Memoriam: 
Jozef  Ijsewijn 


Bien  connu  de  tous  les  latinistes,  le  professeur  Jozef  Ijsewijn  est  décédé  le  27 
novembre  1998  à  la  suite  d'une  pénible  et  ineroxable  maladie.  Celle-ci  s'était 
déclarée  peu  avant  le  dernier  congrès  de  l'Association  internationale  pour  la 
promotion  des  études  néolatines  (Avila,  août  1997).  C'était  la  première  fois  en  25 
ans  que  celui  qui  en  avait  été  le  fondateur  ne  participerait  pas  au  congrès  trisannuel 
de  cette  Association. 

Étudiant  en  philologie  classique,  Jozef  Ijsewijn  s'était  initialement  spécialisé 
en  papyrologie,  domaine  en  lequel  il  obtint  son  doctorat  en  1959.  Son  intérêt  pour 
la  culture  classique,  dans  son  ouverture  la  plus  large,  ne  diminua  pas  pour  autant. 
Fasciné,  comme  Pétrarque,  par  la  pure  sonorité  du  latin,  il  serait  bientôt  un  excellent 
latiniste. 

Nullement  passéiste  et  parfaitement  conscient  que  le  latin  ne  pourrait  jamais 
redevenir  la  lingua  franca  qu'elle  avait  été  en  Occident,  il  était  par  ailleurs 
profondément  convaincu  de  la  nécessité  pour  la  culture  européenne  de  maintenir 
vivante  la  mémoire  de  cette  latinité,  qui  fut  une  de  ses  sources  essentielles.  C'est 
en  cet  esprit  que,  dès  1966,  Jozef  Ijsewijn  allait,  à  Louvain,  créer  le  Seminarium 
Philologiae  Humanisticae,  bientôt  suivi  de  la  réorganisation  de  la  revue  Humani- 
sîica  Lovaniensia,  qui,  sous  son  impulsion  et  son  égide,  deviendra,  de  par  le  monde, 
la  référence  obligée  des  études  néolatines. 

C'est  à  Louvain  également  qu'en  1970,  dans  le  cadre  de  l'Institut  d'études 
médiévales,  il  organisera  un  colloque  international  ayant  pour  thème  "The  Late 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Dawn  of  Humanism."  Ce  colloque  donnera  lieu  à  un  premier 
Congrès  des  études  néolatines,  lors  duquel  Jozef  Ijsewijn  prit  l'initiative  de  fonder 
la  Societas  Intemationalis  Studiis  Neolatinis  Provehendis,  dont  il  deviendrait 
l'animateur  et  la  cheville  ouvrière,  après  en  avoir  été  le  concepteur.  Jusqu'à  Bari 
(1994),  il  fut  de  tous  les  congrès  de  cette  Association,  y  participant  toujours  très 
activement  et  continuant  d'y  jouer,  à  différents  titres,  un  rôle  de  tout  premier  plan. 
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C'est  encore  à  Jozef  Ijsewijn  que  Ton  doit  le  célèbre  Companion  to  Neo-Latin 
Studies,  ouvrage  fondamental  acclamé  de  par  le  monde  entier  et  qui  restera  sans 
doute  son  grand  oeuvre.  Publié  en  1977,  le  Companion  connut  en  1990  une  première 
réédition  retravaillée  et  largement  augmentée.  Ce  premier  volume  fut  suivi  d'un 
second  tome,  paru  tout  récemment. 

De  par  son  rayonnement,  son  activité  infatiguable  et  sa  présence  habituelle 
aux  congrès  de  la  S.I.S.L.P.,  qu'il  animait  de  son  dynamisme,  Jozef  Ijsewijn  était 
une  personnalité  de  tout  premier  plan.  Comme  tel,  il  était  respecté  par  une  vaste 
communauté  de  chercheurs  qui  garderont  de  lui  le  souvenir  d'un  homme  d'une 
parfaite  intégrité  intellectuelle,  ouvert  au  dialogue,  très  rigoureux  et  exigeant  en  ce 
qui  concerne  les  études  et  la  recherche.  L'humanisme,  pour  lui,  n'était  ni  un  vain 
mot  ni  seulement  un  champ  d'études... 

LOUIS  VALCKE,  Université  de  Sherbrooke 
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Editorial 


Dans  ce  numéro  de  Renaissance  et 
Réforme^  nous  sommes  heureux  de  vous 
proposer  une  nouvelle  section  de  brefs 
comptes  rendus  d'ouvrages  récents  en 
anglais.  Cette  section,  intitulée  "Book- 
notes,"  vise  à  mieux  témoigner  des  paru- 
tions récentes,  vraiment  trop  nombreuses 
pour  que  nous  en  fassions  systématique- 
ment écho.  Cette  fois-ci,  c'est  Elizabeth 
Sauer  qui  a  rédigé  l'ensemble  des  textes, 
mais  à  l'avenir  cette  chronique  sera  réa- 
lisée par  plusieurs  collaborateurs  et  col- 
laboratrices. 

Autre  nouvelle  également,  celle 
du  départ  de  Pierre-Louis  Vaillancourt 
après  de  très  nombreuses  années  de  col- 
laboration précieuse  et  assidue.  Pierre- 
Louis  s'occupait  de  la  rubrique  des 
livres  en  langue  française.  Je  le  remercie 
vivement  de  son  travail  qui  a  permis, 
entre  autres,  d'internationaliser  la  re- 
vue. Et  je  lui  dois,  bien  sûr,  un  repas  dans 

un  restaurant  de  Montréal  (de  son  choix  !). 

er 
A  partir  du  1  janvier  2000,  nous  ac- 
cueillons François  Rouget,  de  l'Univer- 
sité Queen's,  au  poste  qu'occupait 
Pierre-Louis  Vaillancourt.  Il  continuera 
de  solliciter  votre  collaboration  et  de 
vous  proposer  des  lectures  de  toutes 
sortes.  Je  lui  souhaite  la  plus  amicale  des 
bienvenues. 


With  this  issue  of  Renaissance  and 
Reformation,  we  are  pleased  to  offer 
you  a  new  section  of  brief  book  reviews 
in  English.  The  aim  of  "Booknotes"  is 
to  present  a  more  extensive  coverage  of 
recent  publications,  which  were  often 
neglected  in  the  past.  In  this  issue,  the 
three  brief  reviews  were  put  together  by 
Book  Review  Editor  Elizabeth  Sauer; 
however,  forthcoming  "Booknotes" 
will  be  written  by  a  variety  of  contribu- 
tors. 

I  regret  to  announce  that,  after  so 
many  years  of  precious  and  continuous 
service,  Pierre-Louis  Vaillancourt  is 
retiring  as  Book  Review  Editor  (French). 
His  remarkable  work  allowed  the  jour- 
nal to  acquire  a  much  more  international 
content.  We  are  all  very  thankful  to  him 
for  his  excellent  work.  As  of  January  1  st, 
2000,  François  Rouget,  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, will  take  over  Pierre-Louis's 
position.  He  will  continue  to  propose  to 
our  readers  a  solid  selection  of  book 
reviews  in  French.  I  certainly  welcome 
him  on  our  editorial  team. 
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Artifice,  Memory,  and 

Reformatio  in  Hieronymus 

]>\?iidi\i^' s  Adnotationes  et 

meditationes  in  Evangelia 


WALTER  s. 
MELION 


Summary:  Composed  by  Hieronymus  Natalis  at  the  behest  of  Ignatius  of 
Loyola,  the  Adnotationes  et  meditationes  in  Evangelia  is  a  key  Jesuit 
propaedeutic  that  instructs  novices  in  the  rhetoric  of  prayer,  teaching  them 
how  to  convert  Gospel  liturgy  into  the  matter  of  contemplative  devotion. 
Using  a  system  of  annotations  and  meditations  based  on  the  rhetorical 
principle  ofdefinitio  per  descriptionem,  Natalis  expounds  a  series  of  153 
engravings  that  depict  Christ's  life,  death,  and  resurrection.  These  prints  set 
Gospel  places  and  events  within  landscape  panoramas  that  map  a  series  of 
peregrinationes,  sacred  journeys,  whose  meaning  and  scope  the  votary  is 
invited  to  consider  and  retrace.  By  negotiating  between  panoramic  prints 
and  richly  embellished  texts,  the  novice  learns  to  trope  his  own  journey, 
which  becomes  a  figure  of  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  prayer  he  has  traversed. 
This  paper  examines  how  the  annotations  and  meditations  on  the  Annunci- 
ation, Visitation,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  Christ  and  the  Canaanite 
Woman,  encourage  the  Jesuit  to  embrace  reformatio,  spiritual  conversion, 
using  prayer  to  find  the  meaning  of  his  vocation  and  the  strength  to  engage 
in  it  fully. 

Focusing  on  the  prints  that  illustrate  Hieronymus  Natalis's  (Jerônimo 
Nadal's)  Adnotationes  et  meditationes  in  Evangelia  {Annotations  and 
Meditations  upon  the  Gospels)  of  1595  (fig.  1),  I  propose  to  examine  how 
pictorial  artifice  becomes  an  instrument  of  Jesuit  reformatio  (spiritual  con- 
version).^ Composed  between  1568  and  1577  at  the  instigation  of  Ignatius 
of  Loyola,  ratified  by  the  theological  faculty  of  the  Collegium  Romanum, 
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and  published  posthumously  at  tremendous  expense  after  years  of  arduous 
negotiation  between  the  order  and  various  Flemish  engravers,  Natalis's 
propaedeutic  offered  Jesuit  novices  a  guide  to  the  rhetoric  of  prayer.^  His 
text  expounds  a  series  of  153  superb  engravings,  known  as  the  Evangelicae 
historiae  imagines  (Images  of  Gospel  History)  (fig.  2-6),  which  portray  key 
events  from  the  history  of  human  salvation  set  forth  in  the  liturgical  Gospels 
of  the  Church  year.^  These  prints,  arranged  in  both  chronological  and 
liturgical  order,  contain  (upper  right  comer)  arable  numerals,  which  chart 
the  historical  sequence,  and  Roman  numerals,  which  refer  to  the  sequence 
of  adnotationes  and  meditationes,  based  on  the  liturgical  calendar.  The 
Imagines  map  the  peregrinationes  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  their  followers, 
whose  itineraries  the  votary  is  invited  to  memorize,  consider,  and  retrace."* 

Whereas  the  adnotationes,  expanding  upon  the  composition  of  place 
central  to  Ignatius 's  Spiritual  Exercises ,  describe  the  sacred  places  through 
which  holy  persons  passed  at  specified  times,  the  meditationes,  applying 
rhetorical  devices  such  as  apostrophe,  hypotyposis,  2iné  prosopopoeia,  trans- 
form places  and  events  into  objects  of  contemplation  that  also  function  as 
vivid  tropes  for  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  contemplative  prayer.^  The  wor- 
shipper, learning  to  journey  through  the  Holy  Land,  negotiates  between 
panoramic  prints  and  richly  figured  texts:  having  situated  the  Gospel  scenes 
with  precision,  he  then  positions  himself  within  the  sites,  finally  traversing 
them  in  order  to  complete  his  passage  into  private,  interiorized  oratio. 

To  clarify  Natalis's  method  of  prayer,  I  want  first  to  examine  the 
pictorial  and  rhetorical  structure  of  plates  7  and  61,  the  Adoratio  Magorum 
{Adoration  of  the  Magi)  (fig.  3)  and  De  Cananaea  (Christ  and  the  Canaanite 
Woman)  (fig.  4),  and  their  attendant  adnotationes  and  meditationes,  chapters 
9  and  31  of  Natalis's  text,  which  organize  meditation  as  a  mnemonic 
itinerary.  Natalis  discovers  in  the  voyages  of  Christ  and  the  Magi  a  rationale 
for  the  Jesuit  vocation  that  he  transmits  through  a  mnemotechnics  figuring 
the  very  meditative  scheme  it  aims  to  instill.  Second,  to  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  the  Imagines  within  the  Adnotationes,  I  shall  explain  how 
image  and  text  articulate  in  plates  1  and  2,  the  Annunciatio  (Annunciation) 
and  In  die  visitationis  (On  the  Day  of  Visitation)  (figs.  5  &  6),  and  their 
annotations  and  meditations,  chapters  107  and  149  respectively.  These 
justify  the  devotional  use  of  pictorial  imagery  by  dwelling  upon  the  miracle 
of  incarnation.  Following  Charles  Dempsey's  acute  analysis  of  the  post- 
Tridentine  critique  of  religious  imagery  and  David  Freedberg's  recent  asser- 
tion that  Natalis  uses  "aesthetic  differentiation  in  engaging  an  empathy  that. 
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seemingly  spontaneous  and  autogenous,  may  be  directed  and  controlled,"  my 
larger  aim  is  to  illuminate  Natalis's  adherence  to  the  principle  ut  pictura 
rhetorica.^  Committed  firmly  to  exploiting  the  full  resources  of  verbal  and 
visual  artifice,  Natalis  reaffirms  the  fruitful  relation  between  conspicuous  art- 
istry and  religious  orthodoxy,  a  relation  made  difficult  in  the  wake  of  polemical 
texts  such  as  Giovanni  Gilio's  Dialogo  degli  errori  de'pittori  of  15647 

Jacobus  Ximenez,  author  of  the  preliminaries  to  the  book,  underscores 
the  importance  of  pictures  to  Natalis's  meditative  scheme.  It  uses  them  to 
chronicle  the  whole  life  of  Christ  the  Redeemer,  translating  the  Sunday 
Gospels  into  Gospel  history  that,  "described  in  elegant  images,  has  been 
exhibited  to  the  eyes  in  its  true  succession  of  times  and  deeds."^  The 
production  of  this  book  required  that  the  resources  of  pictorial  artifice  be 
placed  in  service  to  religious  truth: 

Nor  yet  should  such  a  multitude  of  images  yield  satiety  to  anyone,  whence  in  its  certain 
aim  of  [furnishing]  spiritual  fruit  to  souls,  the  work  would  be  frustrated  were  it  cut  in 
copper  by  an  insufficiently  elegant  hand:  but  rather  [it  should  be  cut]  so  that  the  elegance 
and  beauty  of  workmanship  together  with  the  greatest  sanctity  and  excellence  of  theme, 
conjoined  as  well  with  [the  greatest]  piety  of  subject,  should  urge  all  to  study  and 
reflection  by  means  of  assiduous  meditation;  it  was  altogether  necessary  that  several 
most  excellent  artificers  apply  themselves  to  so  exceptional  a  task  in  order  that  the  image 
of  those  very  Gospels  be  new  and  seem  to  draw  breath. 

The  fore  word  that  follows  admonishes  the  viewer  to  draw  spiritual  fruit 
from  the  images,  not  simply  by  "perusing  them  curiously"  {curiose  per- 
volvere)  or  "admiring  their  art  and  beauty"  (illarum  artem  &  pulchritudinem 
admirari),  but  by  "dwelling  for  a  day  or  more  upon  each  of  them."^^  These 
remarks  base  the  move  from  Gospel  liturgy  to  meditation  upon  Gospel  truths 
on  the  sustained  viewing  of  prints,  whose  skill  nourishes  the  votary's  eyes, 
ensuring  that  he  savors  the  visual  fare  from  which  he  will  draw  spiritual  fruit 
by  meditating  upon  holy  sights. 

I 

Engraved  by  Hieronymus  Wiericx  after  designs  by  Marten  de  Vos,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  Christ  and  the  Canaanite  Woman  engage  texts  that 
convert  the  journeys  of  the  Magi  to  Bethlehem  and  of  Christ  to  Phoenicia  into 
tropes  for  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  Jesuit  ministry  of  journey  (figs.  3  &  4).^  * 
The  former  portrays  the  acknowledgment  of  Christ's  sovereignty  by  the 
gentiles,  whereas  the  latter  inverts  this  assent,  showing  Christ's 
acknowledgment  of  his  mission  to  the  gentiles.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
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depicts  the  walled  city  of  Bethlehem,  nestled  within  a  mountainous  panorama 
of  Judea,  over  which  the  star  of  Bethlehem  shines.  Famed  for  his  refined 
burin,  Wiericx  has  attenuated  his  hatches  to  mark  the  transition  from  the 
densely  populated  foreground,  rich  with  chiaroscuro  effects,  to  the  deep 
landscape  background,  whose  detailed  topography  is  bathed  in  morning 
light.  The  letter  "A,"  inscribed  on  two  of  the  city's  gates,  refers  to  the  first 
of  a  series  of  capita  (captions)  below  the  image;  other  letters  identify  key 
sites  such  as  the  grotto  and  manger  ("C,"  "D,"  "E,"  "L,"  &  "M")  and  mark 
stages  in  the  journey  of  the  Magi  and  their  retinue  ("C,"  "F,"  "G,"  "H,"  "I," 
&  **K")  toward  the  newborn  Christ  ("D"),  shown  as  the  object  of  their 
worship.  The  alphabetical  sequence  that  marks  the  captions,  a  device  that 
recalls  cartographic  tabulae  y  maps  our  viewing  of  the  print,  guiding  us  along 
the  Magi's  transit,  which,  engraved  with  consummate  skill,  unfolds  as  our 
eyes  pass  from  the  distant  horizon  to  the  print's  threshold. ^^ 

The  royal  procession  from  the  remote  city  of  Jerusalem,  winds  through 
Judea  before  reaching  the  eastern  gate  of  Bethlehem  ("A");  guided  by  the 
star  ("B"),  it  enters  Bethlehem  ("C"),  then  exits  through  the  city's  northwest- 
em  gate,  crosses  a  bridge,  and  circumambulates  a  hillock  en  route  to  the 
grotto  where  the  Virgin  and  child  await  ("D"),  watched  over  by  the  ox  and 
ass  ("E").  Having  reached  the  stable,  the  Magi  and  their  attendants  enter  into 
worship  ("F,"  "G,"  &  "H"),  while  their  retinues,  initially  astonished  at  the 
behavior  of  their  sovereigns,  prepare  to  follow  suit  ("I").  The  Magi  then 
depart  by  an  alternative  route  that  circumvents  King  Herod  ("K").^^  This 
sequence  of  places  and  events  establishes  the  order  through  which  the  novice 
will  track  as  he  embarks  upon  a  close  reading  of  Natalis's  annotations  and 
meditations,  while  continuing  to  view  the  print.  Having  cycled  through  the 
caption  sequence,  he  then  revisits  the  adoration  itinerary  in  the  descriptive 
annotations,  and  finally  travels  this  route  again  in  the  interpretative  medita- 
tions. Natalis's  mnemotechnics  consists  of  the  iteration  and  reiteration  of 
this  journey,  first  delineated  in  the  relation  of  print  and  captions,  and  then 
imprinted  in  increasingly  complex  form,  as  we  shall  see,  when  the  novice 
reads  through  the  parts  of  Natalis's  highly  structured  text. 

The  letters  correlating  image  and  captions  bind  them,  also,  to  the  fuller 
text  of  the  Adnotationes  et  meditationes:  they  attach  both  to  the  Evangelii 
Missae  lectiones  (Gospel  pericopes  read  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Epiphany)  that 
preface  the  Adnotatio  subsection  and  to  the  adnotationes  proper.  The  captions, 
Ximenez  tells  us,  distill  the  parts  of  meditation,  the  puncta  ad  meditantium 
commoditatem;^^  comprised  of  "summaries  of  brief  compass"  {brevi  com- 
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pendio  summaria),  they  serve  both  to  elucidate  the  "matter  of  meditation 
comprehensible  to  few"  {Meditationis  materiam  paucis  comprehensam)  and 
"to  memorialize"  (memoriae  inservirent)  this  matter.*^  The  captions,  then, 
unite  the  consecutive  series  of  pericopes,  annotations,  and  meditations,  and 
provide  the  mnemonic  armature  upon  which  these  amplifications  are  based. 
This  armature,  defined  from  the  start  by  the  relation  of  lettered  image  to 
lettered  text,  is  both  seen  and  read:  caption  "A,"  for  instance  —  "Bethlehem 
where  the  Magi  were  journeying"  —  consists  jointly  of  a  city  view  and  a 
place-name  qualified  in  both  word  and  image  as  a  point  of  destination. 

The  pictorial  Bethlehem,  which  describes  what  the  caption  extracts 
from  the  already  compressed  account  in  Matthew  2,  not  only  illustrates  but 
also  enriches  the  pithy  text.  The  city  is  seen  to  consist  of  ramparts  that 
encircle  a  densely  packed  urban  fabric  populated  by  inhabitants  and  the 
Magi's  followers.  The  print  thus  accommodates  the  captions  that  distill  the 
Gospel  lectioneSy  as  well  as  the  adnotationes  that  follow  and  expand  upon 
them.  The  annotations,  subdivided  into  lettered  subsections  in  alphabetical 
order  based  upon  the  captions,  develop  our  attention  to  memorable  places. 
Since  the  places  we  see  are  to  be  understood  as  historical,  they  operate  in 
time;  as  Ximenez  puts  it,  locus  and  tempus  are  bound,  for  the  one  works  in 
and  through  the  other:  "[the  adnotatio]  denotes  the  place  and  time  whence 
the  mysteries  of  our  salvation  were  accomplished;  that  [annotation  being] 
yet  most  concise,  but  nevertheless  containing  excellent  description  of  the 
Holy  Land,  several  of  the  more  difficult  Gospel  places  having  occasionally 
also  been  expounded." ^^  The  foreword  adds  that  "wherever  in  a  Bible 
Concordance  *In  illo  tempore'  is  said  according  to  Church  usage,  and  a  letter 
designating  the  place  where  the  event  occurred  is  set  [in  the  image],  that  has 
been  done  with  care;  so  that  the  place  may  be  declared  from  the  indication  of 
time  (nota  temporis)''^^  The  annotations,  by  describing  topographical  and 
architectural  landmarks  in  chronological  order  as  signposts  to  the  journey  of  the 
Magi,  convert  places  into  temporal  markers  that  measure  their  progress  toward 
Christ. 

As  place  assimilates  the  notion  of  transit,  so  transit  assumes  progress 
through  a  sequence  of  places.  Annotation  "A,"  for  example,  having  identified 
Bethlehem  as  the  place  toward  which  the  Magi  strove,  concludes  with  the 
admission  that  the  adoration,  though  it  took  place  within  the  city  walls,  had 
to  be  represented  outside  them.^^  If  the  Magi  are  shown  exiting  the  city,  the 
disclaimer  implies,  this  is  because  the  clear  depiction  of  their  passage  takes 
precedence  even  over  topographical  accuracy. 
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The  accommodation  of  place  to  transit  exemplifies  the  second  precept 
for  memory  given  by  Thomas  Aquinas  in  the  Summa  Theologiae,  endorsed 
by  Ignatius  himself  as  part  of  the  Jesuit  ratio  studiorum.  As  Frances  Yates 
has  argued,  Aquinas  conflates  the  places  of  artificial  memory  codified  in  the 
Ad  Herennium  with  Aristotle's  assertion  in  De  memoria  that  order  and 
association  undergird  the  process  of  recollection.^^  The  prerequisite  to 
memory,  Aquinas  declares,  is  "a  considered  order"  allowing  progress  from 
one  remembered  point  to  the  next.  Aquinas  certifies  this  precept  by  Aristotle, 
who  says  that  "some  men  can  be  seen  to  remember  from  places.  The  cause 
of  which  is  that  they  pass  rapidly  from  one  [step]  to  the  next.^^o  Natalis's 
adnotationes,  in  stressing  the  notion  of  transit,  expand  upon  the  itinerary 
mapped  by  the  image  and  captions,  assimilating  the  description  of  place  to 
a  "considered  order,"  progress  through  which  rehearses  a  scholastic  mne- 
monics. Indeed,  the  very  term  adnotatio,  as  Marc  Fumaroli  has  observed, 
incorporates  nota,  designating  an  image  used  to  remember  a  word  or  thing.^^ 

The  meditatio  now  converts  the  Magi's  transit  into  a  figure  of 
reformatio?^  Natalis  compels  the  reader- viewer  to  transport  himself  into  the 
adoration  itinerary,  which  is  gradually  transformed  into  a  trope  for 
reformatio,  figured  as  the  passage  from  public  collatio  (collation,  i.e., 
discourse  upon  Scripture)  to  private  oratio.  This  passage  consolidates  the 
move  from  liturgical  to  contemplative  oratio,  negotiated  by  the  transition 
from  Gospel  lectiones  to  Gospel  meditatio.  It  is  not  simply  the  Magi's 
journey  that  Natalis  aims  to  enshrine  in  memory,  but  more  importantly,  the 
quidditas  ("essential  nature,"  to  use  Augustine's  term)  of  transit.^^  The 
transition  from  collatio  to  the  modes  of  oratio  involves,  too,  a  chanjge  in 
rhetorical  usage:  as  we  travel  through  Natalis's  text,  the  austerity  of  Scrip- 
tural language,  heightened  in  the  captions,  grows  into  the  richly  embellished 
diction  of  meditative  prayer.  The  principle  of  definitio  —  fundamental  to 
Jesuit  dialectic  and  rhetoric,  as  Fumaroli  has  shown  —  undergirds  this 
change  in  diction.^"^  Definitio,  codified  in  two  Jesuit  textbooks  that  became 
standard  within  the  ratio  studiorum,  Cyprien  Soarez's  De  arte  rhetorica  of 
1560  and  Pedro  Fonseca's  Institutionum  dialecticarum  of  1564,  embraced 
both  definitio  logica  that  defines  concisely  and  rigorously  (pressa  et  angusta) 
by  means  of  logical  categories  such  as  causes  and  effects,  and  definitio  per 
descriptionem  that  defines  more  fully  and  richly  (explanatius,  tum  etiam 
uherius)  by  recourse  to  such  figures  and  tropes  as  acclamatio,  interrogatio, 
and  metaphor.2^  Definition  thus  offered  Jesuit  rhetors  great  scope  in  their 
aim  of  teaching  orthodox  truths  precisely,  yet  in  ways  that  would  delight. 
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In  another  Jesuit  propaedeutic,  Melchior  de  la  Cerda's  Usus  et  exercitatio 
demonstrationis  of  1598,  definitio  per  descriptionem  becomes  the  essential 
principle  of  sacred  oratory,  "depicting  the  subject  in  its  colors,  so  that  it 
stands  before  the  eyes,  as  if  those  who  hear  were  not  spoken  to,  but  rather 
seemed  to  perceive  the  subject  with  their  eyes."^^  Definitio  per  descriptionem 
makes  incontrovertible  doctrine  persuasive  by  converting  simple  narration 
sine  schematibus  (without  figures)  into  vivid  description,  making  full  use  of 
figures  and  lively  pictorial  effects.  By  guiding  the  reader  systematically 
through  Gospel  truths  that  appear  first  as  captions,  then  pericopes,  then 
descriptive  annotations,  and  finally  richly  figured  meditations,  Natalis  imple- 
ments the  full  spectrum  of  definition.  He  supplies  a  rhetoric  in  which  the 
pericopes  comprise  the  subjects  (inventio)  disposed  in  the  annotations  and 
meditations  (dispositio),  while  the  whole,  based  upon  the  mnemonic  arma- 
ture of  the  captions,  provides  the  considered  order  that  memorializes  {memo- 
rid)  the  essential  argument  defined  and  redefined,  the  journey  toward  Christi 
recens  nati  contemplationem?^  ThQ  Adoration  of  the  Magi  print,  upon  which 
the  reader  is  to  "dwell  for  a  day  or  more,"  accompanies  him  throughout  this 
process,  illustrating  the  captions  and  pericopes,  amplifying  the  annotations, 
and  picturing  the  subjects  that  admit  of  figured  elaboration  in  the  medita- 
tions. In  De  la  Cerda's  terms,  the  print,  engaging  the  engraver's  full  resources 
of  artifice,  "depicts  the  subject  in  its  colors,"  making  it  visible  to  the  eyes; 
the  pictorial  image  exemplifies  the  conditions  of  visual  precision,  vivacity, 
and  richness  after  which  Natalis 's  rhetoric  strives.^^ 

Natalis  initiates  his  characterization  of  the  adoration  itinerary  as  our 
own  spiritual  journey  toward  Christ  in  the  ''Loci  descriptio,''  one  of  the 
preliminaries  that  inaugurate  the  meditation.  He  begins  by  rehearsing  the 
entire  voyage  outlined  in  letters  "A"  to  "I"  of  the  image  and  captions  .^^  We 
are  to  imagine  these  places  infused  by  divine  virtue,  as  repositories  of  the 
mystery  brought  forth  upon  them,  as  habitation  to  the  persons  who  dwelt 
within  them.  This  imaginative  exercise  climaxes  in  an  act  of  substitution 
situating  us  within  the  places  we  have  just  enumerated:  "What  must  you  seek 
in  this  meditation?  That  the  star  should  likewise  appear  to  me,  and  that  the 
angel's  light  should  guide  me  to  contemplation  of  the  newly  bom  Christ."^^ 
As  the  Magi  offered  three  gifts,  so  should  the  Jesuit  novice  offer  his  vows 
of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  or  alternatively,  poverty  of  spirit,  mor- 
tification of  the  flesh,  chaste  devotion,  and  finally,  fervent  prayer.^  ^  If  the 
meditation  upon  which  he  has  embarked  is  the  way  to  Christ,  it  is  also  the 
gift  of  prayer  to  be  conferred  upon  reaching  him. 
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The  bulk  of  the  meditatio  considers  those  things  said  and  done  in  the 
places  through  which  the  Magi  journeyed.  Natalis  opens  with  a  reflexive 
image  of  the  Magi  in  their  respective  realms,  where  they  meditate  upon  the 
imminence  of  Christ,  the  aim  of  their  future  voyage,  and  thereby  figure  our 
own  meditation  upon  them.^^  What  the  Magi  consider  is  the  coming  miracle 
of  incarnation,  the  verbum  lesu  recens  nati,  that  will  allow  the  Word  to 
become  both  divinely  present  and  humanly  apparent,  and  will  allow  them 
both  to  contemplate  Christ  in  spirit,  and  to  worship  him  in  the  flesh.^^  Their 
journey,  Natalis  implies,  originates  in  their  desire  to  experience  the  incarnate 
Christ  himself  in  worship  and  contemplation.  If  contemplation  of  Christ  is 
their  goal,  what  they  exercise  at  this  stage  is  public  discourse  combined  with 
contemplation  of  signs  such  as  the  star,  the  figure  of  Christ's  nativity:  'They 
conferred  among  themselves  their  visions,  revelations,  and  motions  of  mind. 
...  So  too  did  they  contemplate  how  the  star  had  arisen  in  Judea,  and,  sublime 
and  splendid,  hastened  toward  them.  At  once  they  pursue  their  journey  with 
new  spirit,  with  new  joy  and  alacrity  of  soul,  namely  from  the  spiritual 
collation  of  things.  ..."^"^ 

In  meditating  upon  the  Magi  meditating,  we  are  enjoined  to  reflect  how 
their  voyage,  and  the  motives  that  spurred  them  to  embark,  figure  our  own 
passage  into  meditation.  Natalis  punctuates  his  text  with  digressions  that  ask 
us  to  discern  in  the  Magi's  experiences  abroad  the  nature  of  meditation 
practice.  He  inquires  whether  the  signs  followed  by  the  Magi,  the  star 
especially,  were  visible  to  others  as  well.  Although  this  is  confirmed  neither 
by  Scripture,  tradition,  nor  the  Church  Fathers,  devotion  and  the  freedom  of 
meditation  suggest  as  much  {ex  libera  meditatione  ...  ea  quae  dèvoîio 
suggerit)?^  We  may  assume,  however,  that  "few  of  those  who  attended  were 
moved  except  by  curiosity  (curiositate)*'^^  As  we  have  seen,  the  term 
curiositas  appears  in  the  foreword,  where  the  viewer  is  admonished  to  draw 
spiritual  fruit  from  the  images  without  dwelling  exclusively  upon  their 
curious  art  and  beauty.  Natalis's  use  of  the  term  here,  besides  reminding  us 
that  his  text  refers  to  a  pictorial  image  that  serves  as  a  spur  to  meditation, 
insists  that  both  star  and  image  are  mere  signa,  signs  that  point  beyond 
themselves  to  spiritual  truths  which  are  the  true  objects  of  the  Magi's  and, 
ultimately,  our  meditation.^^ 

When  the  Magi,  having  mistakenly  sojourned  in  Jerusalem  where  they 
first  expect  to  find  the  Messiah,  finally  reach  Bethlehem,  they  have  become 
able  to  distinguish  clearly  between  an  interior  and  exterior  sense  of  Christ's 
proximity.  Whereas  the  temporary  disappearance  of  the  star  above  Jerusalem 
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had  deceived  them,  they  now  rely  not  on  the  stellam  externam  but  on  the 
stellam  spiritualem,  their  interior  sense  (sensum  interiorem)  of  Christ's 
presence.^^  This  sense  is  the  goal  of  their  journey  and  the  meditation  practice 
figured  by  it.  As  they  approach  the  stable,  Christ  himself  supersedes  the  signs 
that  have  anticipated  him,  infusing  them  with  joy  so  intense  that  it  can  be 
neither  described  nor  represented.  Natalis  makes  brilliant  use  of  both 
ethopoeia  and  pathopoeia: 

How  great  was  the  Magi's  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  infant  Christ,  if  the  star  that  signified 
his  proximity  affected  them  with  very  great  joy?  To  be  sure  that  joy  was  greater  than 
exceedingly  great  joy.  For  this  [first  joy]  could  be  conveyed,  albeit  mystically;  that  joy 
and  light  which  the  present  Christ  poured  into  their  hearts  could  not  be  conveyed,  not 
even  mystically;  for  it  was  far  greater  than  exceedingly  great  joy.' 

This  joy  is  entirely  private,  for  it  cannot  be  communicated,  having  been 
conferred  by  grace  and  having  arisen  in  the  personal,  individuated  encounter 
of  each  Magus  with  the  newborn  Christ."^^ 

The  lineaments  of  the  experience  Natalis  describes,  the  highest  register 
of  contemplative  prayer,  are  portrayed  at  the  very  threshold  of  Wiericx's 
print  ("F,"  "G,"  &  "H"),  where  the  Magi  exemplify  three  increasingly 
absorptive  states  of  prayer.  The  youngest  gazes  at  the  Virgin  while  beginning 
to  genuflect;  his  older  companion  genuflects  while  looking  into  himself;  the 
eldest  kneels  in  a  face-to-face  encounter  with  Christ,  who  blesses  him.  As 
we  earlier  meditated  upon  the  Magi  meditating,  so  we  now  view  them 
viewing  Christ.  Yet,  if  the  image  illustrates  what  the  meditation  text 
expounds,  its  limitations  must  be  acknowledged,  as  Natalis's  reference  to 
the  angels  and  star  as  mere  signs,  supplanted  by  the  revelation  of  Christ, 
makes  clear.  Indeed,  in  what  I  take  for  a  deliberate  omission  that  dramatizes 
the  difference  between  meditation  and  its  mere  aids,  the  print  fails  to  depict 
the  final  transformative  event  recounted  by  Natalis.  Having  been  filled  by 
grace,  the  Magi  react  like  those  whose  pious  minds  are  visited  by  true 
revelations:  "But  that  [joy]  did  what  true  revelations  are  wont  to  do  in  pious 
minds,  so  that  they  were  converted  by  divine  light  and  grace  to  the  perfection 
of  works. '"^^  The  nature  of  these  good  works  becomes  apparent  in  an 
apostrophe  addressed  to  the  Magi:  "You  the  star  and  angels  illuminated,  you 
the  Scriptures  illustrated;  you  preached  Christ  Jesus  to  the  Jews,  to  King 
Herod,  to  the  Romans,  to  Jerusalem,  to  Bethlehem.  You  became  apostles  to 
the  Jews  and  gentiles."'*^  Whereas,  Natalis  avows,  the  chosen  people  of  God 
were  blind,  the  Magi  have  been  converted  (convertantur)  to  a  sighted 
apostolic  ministry.  Having  contemplated  the  verbum  Dei,  they  are  empow- 
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ered  to  become  orators  of  the  divine  Word.  The  print  marks  the  juncture  at 
which  the  experience  of  conversion,  attained  through  meditation,  becomes 
fully  internalized,  visible  not  pictorially,  but  solely  in  its  purely  rhetorical 
effect  —  the  ministry  of  the  Word  preached  in  journey  to  all  nations. 

The  print  of  Christ  and  the  Canaanite  Woman  and  its  accompanying 
annotations  and  meditations  rehearse  the  movement  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  from  collatio  to  contemplative  oratio,  and  finally  to  apostolic  oratio 
(fig.  4).  Here,  however,  Christ  himself  makes  this  spiritual  transit.  Expanding 
upon  caption  "A,"  annotation  "A"  describes  the  region  portrayed  in  the  print 
as  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  Phoenicia,  where  Christ  had  retired  from  lower  Galilee 
and  the  city  of  Capernaum."*^  The  large  building  in  the  middle-ground, 
annotation  **B"  explains,  is  the  house  into  which  Christ  withdrew,  hoping  to 
conceal  himself,  but  where  the  Canaanite  woman,  driven  by  faith,  persisted 
in  following  him."^  The  Canaanites,  annotation  "D"  adds,  often  retreated  into 
the  region  of  Syrophoenicia,  when  the  Hebrews  made  war  upon  them."*^ 
These  geographical  specifics  emphasize  that  Christ  has  traveled  into  the  land 
of  the  gentiles,  to  whom  the  Israelites  were  often  inimical. 

The  meditation  especially  develops  annotation  "E,"  which  describes 
how  Christ,  having  exited  the  house  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge,  conducts 
a  "most  beautiful  colloquy"  (pulcherrimum  colloquium)  with  the  Canaanite 
woman,  deciding  after  some  initial  reluctance  that  his  ministry  must  embrace 
not  only  her  but  all  gentiles."^^  This  is  the  scene  enacted  at  the  front  of  the 
print,  where  Christ,  posed  in  di figura  serpentinata,  turns  both  away  from  and 
toward  the  woman.**^  Natalis  avers  that  Jesus  is  the  author  of  this  scene, 
which  "teaches  us  how  we  should  pray  with  great  faith  of  spirit  and  hurhility 
on  the  model  of  the  Canaanite  woman.*"*^  By  her,  Natalis  affirms  again,  in 
the  voice  of  a  Jesuit  novice  addressing  Christ,  "you  have  taught  me  . . .  that 
I  should  pray,  and  you  have  instructed  me  how.""*^  Through  this  apostrophe, 
a  prayer  about  prayer  spoken  directly  to  Christ,  the  Jesuit  declares  his 
willingness  to  become  the  Canaanite  woman.^^As  she  prayed  to  Christ, 
comparing  herself  to  a  dog  at  the  table  of  Christ  her  master,  so  the  Jesuit 
encounters  Christ  as  a  contemplative  supplicant.  Yet  if  the  woman  is  a  model 
supplicant,  it  is  Christ  who  proves  the  ultimate  teacher,  for  he  shows  the 
Jesuit  how  he  must  minister  to  the  world,  even  after  having  retired  from  it, 
just  as  the  Magi,  having  met  Christ,  were  converted  to  an  apostolic  vocation. 

The  message  of  ministry,  embodied  in  Christ  and  the  Canaanite  Woman 
by  the  serpentine  pose  with  which  Christ,  who  has  been  walking  away  from 
his  suppliant,  now  turns  to  address  her,  was  so  important  to  the  order  that 
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they  commissioned  a  second  version  of  the  scene  —  the  plate  engraved  by 
Wiericx  after  the  modello  drawn  expressly  for  him  by  De  Vos  (figs.  4  &  7).^^ 
The  first  version,  engraved  by  Jan  Collaert  after  the  modello  by  Bernardino 
Passeri  (figs.  8  &  9),  depicts  Christ  at  greater  remove  from  the  viewer.  His 
body  is  turned  more  emphatically  away  from  the  woman;  the  apostle  John 
mediates  more  conspicuously  between  master  and  suppliant,  while  greater 
emphasis  falls  upon  the  Jewish  onlookers  in  the  left  foreground  (placed  in 
antithesis  to  the  gentile  woman)  than  upon  Christ.  De  Vos  enhanced  the 
figure  of  Christ,  stressing  his  importance  by  placing  him  on  axis  with  the 
tower  behind  him;  and  he  shifted  the  gentile  woman,  whose  subject-position 
Natalis  invites  us  to  share,  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  image.  The  dog 
prancing  before  her  and  glancing  toward  Christ  alludes  to  her  comparison 
of  herself  with  a  dog  at  its  master's  table.  These  adjustments,  purchased  by 
the  Jesuits  at  considerable  trouble  and  expense  late  in  the  process  of  publi- 
cation, enforce  the  theme  of  vocation,  enunciated  in  Natalis's  meditations 
upon  the  image. 

The  truth  enshrined  in  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  Christ  and  the 
Canaanite  Woman,  the  truth  dichÏQWQd  per  descriptionem  through  amplification 
upon  the  Gospel  truth  of  the  Magi's  journey,  concerns  the  Jesuit  vocation.  It 
was  Natalis,  to  whom  Ignatius  entrusted  the  promulgation  of  the  Jesuit 
Constitutiones,  who  most  decisively  defined  this  vocation  of  universal 
ministry.  In  Natalis's  teaching,  John  O'Malley  has  argued,  the  Jesuit's  fourth 
vow  of  obedience  to  the  Pope,  unique  to  the  order,  becomes  a  promise  to 
travel  wherever  the  Church  should  require.^^  The  fourth  of  the  Jesuit 
hahitationum  genera  (genera  of  house),  the  house  of  peregrinatio  (journey, 
pilgrimage,  mission),  forms  the  correlate  to  the  fourth  vow.^^  The  novice,  by 
discovering  in  the  Epiphany  that  the  move  from  liturgical  to  contemplative 
oratio  leads  finally  to  the  oratio  of  sacred  oratory,  obtains  through  prayer 
confirmation  of  the  Jesuit  vocation  itself.  Passage  through  the  various  orationes, 
enacted  in  the  journey  through  prints,  captions,  pericopes,  annotations,  and 
meditations,  memorializes  Natalis's  conviction,  promulgated  in  his  second 
dialogue  of  1563-65,  that  Christ  "spent  all  his  years  of  preaching  in  journey": 

That  is  altogether  the  most  ample  place  and  reaches  as  far  as  the  globe  itself  For  wherever 
they  can  be  sent  in  ministry  to  bring  aid  to  souls,  that  is  the  most  glorious  and  longed-for 
'house'  for  these  theologians.  For  they  know  the  goal  set  before  them:  to  procure  the 
salvation  and  perfection  of  all  men.  They  understand  that  they  are  to  that  end  bound  by 
that  fourth  vow  to  the  supreme  pontiff:  that  they  might  go  on  these  universal  missions 
for  the  good  of  souls  by  his  command,  which  by  divine  decree  extends  throughout  the 
whole  Church. 
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Having  outlined  Natalis's  method  of  prayer,  I  turn  now  to  the  opening  plates 
of  the  Imagines,  the  Annunciation  and  Visitation,  engraved  by  Hieronymus 
Wiericx  after  designs  by  Bernardino  Passeri  (figs.  5  &  6).^^  The  annotations 
and  meditations  upon  these  prints  respond  subtly  to  pictorial  devices  and 
compositions,  and  also  explicitly  embrace  pictorial  artifice  as  an  instrument 
of  meditation.  In  the  Annunciation,  a  tour  de  force  of  the  engraver's  art, 
Wiericx  distinguishes  kinds  and  degrees  of  divine  and  terrestrial  light:  the 
radiant  light  that  suffuses  the  evanescent  figures  of  God  the  Father  and  the 
heavenly  host  ("A"),  the  aureole  that  encircles  the  embodied  angel  Gabriel, 
irradiating  shadowy  clouds  from  within  ("B"),  the  brilliant  heavenly  rays 
that  pierce  the  Virgin's  dusky  chamber,  dispersing  shadows  from  her  face, 
bust,  and  womb  ("C"),  and  the  natural  light  that  coruscates  upon  Gabriel's 
rippling  drapery,  casting  diaphanous  shadows  ("E").  Diffuse  light  pervades 
the  room  behind  the  Virgin,  which  recedes  into  crepuscular  darkness,  while 
the  oblique  shadows  cast  by  the  ceiling  joists  become  transparent  in  the  wake 
of  divine  refulgence.  As  divine  illumination,  plunging  earthward,  penetrates 
terrestrial  obscurity,  the  play  of  light  and  shade  intensifies. 

These  ephemeral  effects,  difficult  to  imagine  without  the  picture's  aid, 
provide  the  template  around  which  the  annotations  and  meditations  delineate 
the  mystery  of  incarnation.  The  shadowy  clouds  from  which  light  bursts 
forth,  annotation  "C"  avers,  adapting  Luke  1,  signify  the  agency  of  divine 
virtue,  that  overshadows  the  Virgin,  while  the  Holy  Spirit  lights  upon  her 
womb.  "And  so,"  the  annotation  continues,  describing  the  transformation  of 
divine  light  into  mundane  chiaroscuro,  "divine  action  is  adapted  to  human 
action,  the  infinite  to  the  finite  ...  as  if  that  overshadowing  were  a  remission 
and  accommodation  of  immense  virtue,  which  allowed  the  Virgin  to  exercise 
[her]  maternal  faculty  and  apply  [herself]  to  the  divine  progeny."^^ 

The  meditation  upon  Gabriel's  salutation  to  the  Virgin  develops  the 
luminous  image  into  a  figure  for  divinely  inspired  discernment;  in  prosopo- 
poeia, the  Virgin  calls  upon  Gabriel  to  reveal  the  meaning  of  his  words, 
whereupon  she  is  miraculously  illumined,  her  faith  having  grasped  the 
mystery  the  angel  portends.^^  The  Virgin  now  rehearses  Gabriel's  words, 
dwelling  upon  the  moment  of  illumination  (illustrata)  and  comprehension 
(complexa),  which  she  recognizes  as  the  very  moment  of  incarnation.  In 
oratio  obliqua  she  recalls  what  has  just  transpired,  telling  Gabriel  that  her 
verbal  consent  issued  from  her  sense  that  she  was  occupied  by  the  great  love 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  overshadowed  and  restored  by  divine  virtue.  She  explains 
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to  Gabriel  how  she  turned  his  words  into  a  prayer  of  election  and  praise. 
More  important,  what  she  had  previously  known  through  natural  signs  and 
prophecies,  she  now  sees  in  and  through  the  Annunciation  miracle: 

I  had  recognized  God's  wonders  in  created  things,  I  had  known  God's  divine  promises 
in  the  law,  both  before  the  law  and  in  prophecies;  but  I  now  see  {video)  the  work  placed 
beyond  all  admiration;  creation  is  renewed  by  the  divine  commerce  of  the  Son  of  God, 
God's  promises  and  contract  are  fulfilled.  ...  He  is  born  who  disperses  the  shadows  of 
the  law  and  fills  mystical  significations  with  his  grace  and  truth,  with  the  mysteries  of 

58 

his  human  composition  ipeconomiae). 

What  the  Virgin  sees,  that  upon  which  she  meditates,  is  the  Annuncia- 
tion itself.  She  envisions  it  as  a  burst  of  illumination  that  substitutes  the  light 
of  divine  grace  and  truth  for  the  mere  promises  and  signs  of  the  Old  Law.  In 
making  the  Annunciation  an  object  of  meditative  prayer,  the  Virgin  invites 
us  to  see  the  Annunciation  print  as  an  image  of  prayer;  the  luminous  events 
portrayed  in  the  print  are  recast  by  the  Virgin  as  the  image  of  that  which  she 
visualizes  as  her  object  of  meditation.^^  The  print,  then,  does  not  simply 
portray  the  events  it  records,  but  rather  represents  the  very  substance  of 
prayer  into  which  those  events  have  been  transformed  by  the  Virgin's 
memory  of  the  Annunciation. 

The  high  pictorial  artifice  with  which  Wiericx  has  depicted  what  anno- 
tation "E"  calls  "the  most  excellent  of  the  works  of  [divine]  power  and 
compassion,"  exemplifies  in  turn  the  power  of  good  works  to  secure  the  gift 
of  grace  restored  to  humankind  through  the  incarnation  miracle.^^  Prayer, 
the  peroration  advises,  must  first  be  sought  in  order  to  be  obtained;  if  it  issues 
from  the  operation  of  Christ's  good  works  within  us,  we  must  yet  discover 
and  conceive  it  that  we  may  be  restored  to  everlasting  life.  Prayer,  in  other 

words,  is  itself  a  species  of  good  works: 

[grace]  comes  not  from  you  but  from  God's  goodness  and  mercy,  and  yet  you  must  seek 
it,  in  order  that  you  discover  it,  conceive  the  spirit  of  God  in  your  heart,  and  be  restored 
by  the  water  springing  into  eternal  life.  May  you  discern  further  that  grace  is  offered  to 
you,  so  that,  the  virtue  of  grace  having  been  conceived  in  your  heart,  you  go  forth  in 
divine  acts,  and  effect  works  worthy  of  celestial  glory,  as  if  [giving  birth  to]  Christ 
himself  in  your  actions. 

The  novice  is  enjoined  to  imitate  the  Virgin,  bearing  good  works  as  she  bore 
Christ,  conceiving  virtue  in  his  heart  as  she  conceived  Christ  in  her  womb; 
among  the  good  works  he  should  imitate,  the  Virgin's  exemplary  prayer, 
conveyed  by  the  print,  offers  a  sure  means  to  the  grace  of  Christ.  As  the 
Virgin  has  recast  the  Annunciation  in  visual  terms,  converting  it  into  an 
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image  that  constitutes  a  prayer  upon  the  incarnation  mystery,  so  the  novice 
must  now  pray  as  does  she,  visualizing  her  prayer  as  the  subject  of  his.  He 
meditates  upon  the  mystery  of  God-made-flesh  by  imitating  the 
Annunciation-made-representation  that  the  print  makes  manifest  through 
pictorial  imitation. ^^ 

The  references  to  Christ's  crucifixion  and  death,  further  good  works 
with  which  God  has  blessed  humankind,  resonate  with  the  pictorial  structure 
of  the  Annunciation  print.  Clustered  above  and  below  the  flow  of  light  from 
God  to  the  Virgin  are  scenes  of  the  creation  of  man  and  the  crucifixion, 
identified  in  the  captions  and  annotations  ("F"  &  "G")  as  events  that  took 
place  on  25  March,  the  date  of  the  Annunciation.^^  Unlike  the  bulk  of  the 
Imagines  plates,  which  map  subsidiary  scenes  onto  deep  landscape  panora- 
mas through  which  the  viewer  tracks  along  a  temporal  continuum,  the 
Annunciation  situates  the  scenes  of  creation,  crucifixion,  and  God  in  heaven 
at  an  indeterminate  depth.  The  disclaimer  that  opens  the  Adnotatio  subsec- 
tion explains  the  print's  peculiar  composition  by  alluding  to  its  unique 
temporality,  which  is  simultaneous  rather  than  consecutive.  We  are  to  con- 
sider this  image  in  this  place  —  i.e.,  between  chapters  106  and  108  of  the 
Adnotationes  et  meditationes,  on  the  entombment  and  resurrection  — 
because  it  depicts  a  miracle  that  took  place  on  the  day  when  God,  made  man 
in  Christ,  was  crucified  in  the  flesh.^  Annotation  "D"  develops  the  theme 
of  simultaneity,  adding  that  the  Virgin's  cubiculum,  based  upon  the  holy 
house  of  Loreto,  was  portrayed  without  its  entrance  wall  so  that  all  its 
contents  could  be  made  present  to  the  eyes.^^  Simultaneity,  annotation  "A" 
avers,  is  the  essential  condition  of  divinity,  in  which  the  Trinity,  made 
manifest  at  the  incarnation,  originates: 

but  all  things,  which  to  us  are  made  in  time,  are  made  by  God  in  eternity,  and  his  eternity 
is  thoroughly  present  at  all  times;  nor  can  it  be  understood  that  something  now  comes 
to  be,  which  did  not  come  to  be  as  it  were  more  efficaciously  in  the  now/then  of  eternity 
{aeternitatis  nunc). 

Playing  upon  the  multivocal  nunc  (now,  then),  which  signifies  past,  present, 
and  future  time,  this  passage  insists  upon  the  dual  character  of  God  the 
Father's  decision  to  send  God  the  Son  earthward:  the  incarnation  is  a  moment 
of  human  history  that  is  also  timeless  because  it  partakes  of  divine  intention. 
The  composition  of  the  Annunciation  print  functions  as  the  counterpart  to 
this  duality;  within  the  regime  of  representation  that  correlates  locus  and 
tempus  throughout  the  Imagines,  the  image's  planarity  connotes  the  temporal 
paradox  upon  which  the  annotations  elaborate. 
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Whereas  the  Annunciation  engages  the  paradox  of  simultaneity,  the 
Visitation,  subdivided  into  nine  consecutive  scenes,  charts  the  temporal 
circuit  of  Joseph  and  the  Virgin's  journey  toward  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth 
(fig.  6).  The  pictorial  subdivisions  move  along  a  circular  path  that  starts  with 
the  Annunciation  scene  in  the  roundel  above  ("A"),  winds  through  the 
mountainous  terrain  of  Judea  ("B"),  enters  Zachary's  house  through  the  open 
doorway  at  the  right  ("C"),  passes  through  the  foreground  group  of  Mary 
and  Elizabeth  ("D"  &  "E"),  continues  through  the  archway  to  the  scene  of 
John's  birth  ("H"),  and  concludes  with  the  departure  of  Mary  and  Joseph 
seen  through  the  center  window  ("I").  Poised  at  the  axis  and  threshold  of  the 
image,  Mary  and  Elizabeth  dominate  the  scene  as  their  exchange  of  greetings 
—  the  Virgin's  to  Elizabeth,  followed  by  Elizabeth's  praise  of  Mary,  and 
finally  the  Magnificat  —  constitutes  the  heart  of  the  meditation  text. 

The  annotations  prompt  us  to  consider  how  pictorial  means  have  made 
divine  mysteries  visible:  the  Annunciation  at  Nazareth,  the  moment  of 
incarnation  and  the  place  from  which  Mary  began  her  journey  to  Elizabeth, 
is  represented  (repraesentatur)  in  the  roundel^^:  the  Annunciation  scene, 
portrayed  as  an  enframed  image  within  the  image,  paraphrases  plate  1,  the 
Annunciation,  and  memorializes  "what  cannot  be  expressed  in  words"  {did 
non  potest)  —  "the  very  great  joy  of  heart  and  spirit,  the  very  great  sweetness 
of  exaltation"  felt  by  the  Virgin  when  she  conceived  Christ^^;  in  turn  the 
meeting  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  is  cast  as  an  image  of  the  Annunciation  image, 
for  Elizabeth,  having  responded  with  an  acclamatio  (speech  of  praise),  "has 
imitated  the  angel  Gabriel"  {Angelum  Gahrielem  imitata).^^  The  use  of 
various  framing  devices,  such  as  the  window  embrasure,  the  open  doorway, 
the  two  pilasters,  and  the  archway,  further  emphasizes  the  pictorial  status  of 
the  subsidiary  scenes. 

The  meditations  counterpoint  the  annotations,  urging  us  to  attend  to  the 
nature  of  pictorial  imitation.  This  is  the  force  of  the  opening  excursus  upon 
the  difference  between  angelic  and  human  sense.  When  the  angels  celebrate 
the  Visitation  journey,  Natalis  asserts,  they  speak  solely  in  metaphors,  being 
unable  to  discern  the  humanity  with  which  the  Virgin  enfolds  Christ  incar- 
nate: "Lo,  the  angels  celebrate  the  journey:  Who  is  this  who  goes  forth  like 
the  rising  dawn,  beautiful  as  the  moon,  excellent  as  the  sun,  as  terrible  as  an 
army  arrayed  for  battle?  Nor  yet  do  they  attain  to  your  glory,  for  what  they 
acknowledge,  they  declare  metaphorically.  ..."^^  Christ  alone  reconciles, 
indeed  unites,  metaphors  to  the  things  they  figure,  and  therefore  offers  the 
Virgin  sufficient  praise^ ^;  and  yet,  Natalis  implies,  if  we  cannot  extend 
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suitable  praise,  being  human,  we  can  at  least  distinguish  metaphor  from  the 
thing  itself. 

Having  deprecated  angelic  eulogy,  he  addresses  the  Virgin  as  if  he  were 
seeing  her  en  route  to  Elizabeth,  indeed  seeing  her  as  she  appears  in  the 
Visitation  print  ("B"),  hastening  through  the  mountains  of  Judea:  "Hasten 
[most  excellent  Virgin]  to  the  height  of  Judea,  [the  height]  of  divine  confes- 
sion and  praise."^^  If  the  mountains  of  Judea  are  figures  for  the  height  of 
divine  confession  and  praise,  they  are  also  mere  mountains,  topographical 
features  that  may  be  seen  and  imitated.  The  notion  that  prayer  entails 
visualizing  things  as  such  underlies  the  whole  series  of  Imagines  prints, 
which  imitate  the  full  range  of  natural  effects,  using  verisimilar  means  to 
depict  Gospel  truths,  and  applying  artifice  to  the  persuasive  depiction  of 
verifiable  events.^^  Natalis  insists  on  this  point  in  his  meditation  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  Virgin's  salutation  to  Elizabeth.  This  greeting  is  the  "likeness 
(instar)  of  a  great  sacrament,"  for  it  imitates  the  conversation  conducted  by 
Christ  and  John  in  utero  J"^  Natalis  uses  the  term  instar  (image,  likeness) 
instead  of  translatio  (metaphor)  to  emphasize  that  the  Virgin  and  Elizabeth, 
rather  than  figuring  the  exchange  between  Christ  and  John,  imitate  it. 

With  uncommon  persistence  Natalis  presses  his  point  that  visual  imag- 
ery arises  from  imitation  and  representation  and  encompasses  modes  of 
experience  beyond  the  scope  of  words.  He  does  this  to  make  pictorial  artifice 
itself  figure  the  transit  from  private,  silent,  interior  prayer  to  public,  spoken, 
exterior  prayer,  from  meditatio/contemplatio  to  acclamation  which  reverses 
the  transit  from  liturgy  to  meditation  upon  which  Natalis's  scheme  is  initially 
predicated.  This  movement  between  the  two  orationes  is  embodied  in  the 
greeting  exchanged  by  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  which  makes  visible  the  invisi- 
ble greeting  exchanged  by  Christ  and  John.  Annotation  "F"  expounds  the 
transit  from  meditatio  to  acclamatio,  from  which  emerges  Elizabeth's  prayer 
of  praise  to  the  Virgin:  "whence  that  truly  great  but  seemly  and  proper 
acclamatio  . . .  that  arose  from  a  great  sense  of  the  spirit,  as  those  who  pray 
silently  in  great  fervor  and  spirit  are  yet  wont  to  proclaim  [their]  prayers  to 
God."''^  Moving  through  two  stages  of  prayer,  Elizabeth  imitates  both  the 
angel  Gabriel  and  the  Virgin,  who  "speaks  externally"  (loquebatur  exterius) 
but  whose  "words  Christ  has  informed  internally  with  spiritual  power"  (v/m 
vero  addebat  spiritualem  verbis  Christus  interius)?^  This  motion  from 
interius  to  exterius  introduces  the  notion,  developed  fully  in  the  meditation, 
that,  just  as  Mary  and  Elizabeth  communicate  externally,  so  Christ  and  John 
communicate  intemally.^^ 
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The  hidden  exchange  between  Christ  and  John  is  made  possible  by  the 

miracle  of  incarnation  which,  in  Natalis's  terms,  is  a  process  of  divine 

image-making;  the  Virgin  elucidates  this  process  in  her  account  of  the  origins 

of  the  Magnificat: 

And  truly  I  responded  to  the  praises  of  Elizabeth  . . .  transferring  [them]  to  God  and  my 
Son,  by  a  certain  excellent  divine  virtue  using  [my]  corporeal  senses  and  voice,  my  spirit 
having  yet  been  raised  as  high  as  heaven;  all  the  higher  and  lower  powers  of  my  soul 
consenting  in  praise  of  God,  I  said  in  the  spirit  of  my  Son,  "My  soul  doth  magnify  the 
Lord."  ...  I  will  explain  with  a  grateful  soul  those  divine  praises  that  I  carry  continuously 
in  [my]  heart.  In  my  womb  I  received  the  image  of  God  himself,  the  form  of  his  substance, 
the  selfsame  Word  of  God.  The  spirit  of  my  Son  expressed  this  image  [made  in]  the 
highest  likeness  [of  God]  and  [with  the  full]  splendor  of  [his]  gifts;  he  fashioned  an 
[image]  nearly  as  great  with  respect  to  the  likeness  and  subhmity  of  the  [first]  image; 
and  now  in  the  second  place  my  spirit  fashioned  a  divine  image  great  in  its  similitude 
and  gifts.  For  when  I  considered  in  myself  the  gifts  of  God,  I  saw  manifest  in  myself  the 
magnitude  of  his  divinity  and  goodness,  greatest  [in  the  gift  of]  my  Son:  nor  did  I  fear 
or  shrink  from  praising  these  things,  for  in  my  sublimity  of  spirit  I  neither  regarded  nor 
felt  myself,  but  rather  my  Lord  Jesus  in  me. 

This  extraordinary  passage,  derived  from  Origen's  eighth  homily  on  the 
Magnificat  and  Ambrose's  commentary  on  the  opening  line  of  the 
Magnificat^  characterizes  the  incamate  Word  as  an  image  made  in  God's 
image,  the  likeness  of  which,  recast  by  Christ,  is  communicated  to  the  Virgin, 
who  then  refashions  it  as  prayer,  expressing  the  magnitude  of  the  Lord  in 
and  through  the  Magnificat J^  Ambrose  and  Origen  dwell  upon  the  imago 
Dei  to  clarify  how  the  Virgin  magnifies  not  God  himself,  who  is  omnipotent, 
but  rather  the  image  of  God.  Natalis,  responding  to  the  argument  of  Jesuit 
rhetorics,  which  encouraged  the  rhetor  to  embrace  the  full  resources  of  the 
orator's  art,  expands  upon  his  patristic  sources,  converting  incarnation 
doctrine  into  a  justification  for  pictorial  and  verbal  artifice. 

The  many  allusions  to  image-making  that  proliferate  in  the  annotations 
and  meditations  upon  the  Visitation  print  complement,  indeed  figure,  the 
movement,  staged  in  Natalis' s  account  of  the  Magnificat  y  through  two 
registers  of  divine  artifice  to  the  artifice  of  the  Virgin  that  issues  finally  in  a 
prayer  of  exaltation,  an  acclamatio  addressed  to  God.  The  dynamic  of 
incarnation  certifies  the  passage  from  the  Word  made  flesh,  the  imago  Dei, 
to  the  imago  imaginis  fashioned  by  the  Son,  and  the  imago  secundo  loco  of 
the  Virgin.  The  transit  between  Natalis's  text  and  Wiericx's  print  figures  this 
movement  toward  the  artifice  of  image-making,  which  completes  the  circuit 
binding  the  two  modes  of  oratio  —  meditatio  and  acclamatio,  silent  medi- 
tation and  sacred  oratory.  That  Natalis  embraces  artifice  to  set  forth  the  full 
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scope  of  Christian  prayer,  arises  from  his  conviction,  expressed  in  a  letter  of 
the  1570s,  that  the  Gospel,  having  been  founded  in  apostolic  times  not  by 
rhetorical  artifice  (per  artis  rethoricae  artificium)  but  by  divine  virtue 
idivina  virtute),  "should  now  be  ornamented,  honored,  and  extolled  dili- 
gently and  industriously  with  every  good  art,  with  learning,  and  with  elo- 
quence" {omnibus  bonis  artibus,  studiis,  Unguis,  diligentia,  industria 
ornandum,  suspiciendum  est,  atque  extollendum)}^  In  the  Adnotationes  et 
meditationes  this  conviction,  exemplified  by  the  complementarity  of  picto- 
rial and  rhetorical  artifice,  confirms  Natalis's  faith  in  the  doctrine  utpictura 
rhetorica. 

Johns  Hopkins  University 
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Figure  1:  Hieronymus  Natalis,  Adnotationes  et  meditationes  in  Evangelia 
(Antwerp,  1595);  Title  Page,  engraving  by  Hieronymus  Wiericx  (?),  315  x 
216  mm.  (By  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Library). 
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EVANGELICAL  HISTORIAE   IMAGINES 

£x  ûrJin^  Eum^ntûrum,  qua  toto  armo  m  M^Jàcnfiào  rentantitr, 
In  arditum  tempms  viùr  Chnfi  d^^- 

Aucflore  Hieronymo  Katali  Societatis  lESV  Theologo 
Antuerpi^  Anno  Dni  M.D.XCVI . 


SVPERIORVM    PERMISSV. 


Figure  2:  Hieronymus  Natalis,  Evangelicae  historiae  imagines  (Antwerp, 
1593);  Title  Page,  engraving  by  Hieronymus  Wiericx,  234  x  146  mm.  (By 
permission  of  the  John  Work  Garrett  Library,  Johns  Hopkins  University). 
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ADOKATIO    MAGORVM  , 

Afatth.  ij.  Anno   i. 


7 
ix 


'B 


A.  RetJilehem,  quo  iter  hahent  Mam  . 

B.  StfUa  os'tmltt  vhi  lESVS  trot. 

C.  Ma^  hrtUfhem  mgrepi  :  extra  vrhem 

enim  iUos  oppûrtuit  J^frihere,  quemaâ' 
mcdum  rehqua,  vt  esfent  consjnaui . 

D .  Maria  Jala  cvm  Fuero  aJ  flsjfelunear. 

E .  hos  cy  ajmus  aJ,  Prufepe  . 

F.  Primus  'éer  lESVM  i^mt.&  offert 

tria  munera  , 


G.  Alter  Je  ccnyamt  ad  adorationem ,  ^ 
munera  totidem  in  promptu  hahet . 

H.  Thtius/m  parons  Âm  renemhauks 
expectat . 

I.    Au&i  0mntsjim3ùer  cmmus  aUant. 

K.  Ma^  alia  vm  d^mum  reuertuntur . 

L  .    Chris  ti  baptifnus  ad  Bethaharam  . 

M.  Nuptiar  in  Cana  GaliJate  . 


Figure  3:  Hieronymus  Wiericx  after  Marten  de  Vos,  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  engraving,  232  x  145  mm.,  pi.  7  of  Hieronymus  Natalis, 
Evangelicae  historiae  imagines  (Antwerp,  1595)  (By  permission 
of  the  John  Work  Garrett  Library,  Johns  Hopkins  University). 
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FERIA    K  POST   DOM  IN.  1 .  Qi:4  DRAGE5  . 

De  Cananœa .  ^' 

Matth.xv.    Marc.  xij.         Anne  xxxii.  xxxi 


A.  Re^iû  'l^rn,  ^  Stàoms  in  Pfxtnur , 

B .  Domus  in  pa^û,  vU  what  ïaters  lESVS. 
C  'jLyrus   mm  longe, 

D.  lESVM  yrtmum    mtelltge  âamum  m- 

jjr^tan ,  qurm  (ecuta  tic  multrr. 

E.  Ej^eyfum   amfèquttur ;  clamât;  rodant 


pro  ea  ^ifc^uJi-  Refpmdet  iSi  tandem. 
lESVS;   O  muUer,  <<fc. 

F.  Domus  Cananatr,  (^  m  ea  hhemta 

jfilia   a  damumw. 

G,  Edunt  cateUt  de  mxcis  caJcntihus  de 
m/à  de 


mrnfa  aommûrum. 


Figure  4:  Hieronymus  Wiericx  after  Marten  de  Vos,  Christ  and  the 
Canaanite  Woman,  engraving,  232  x  146  mm.,  pi.  61  of  Hieronymus 
Natalis,  Evangelicae  historiae  imagines  (Antwerp,  1595)  (By  permis- 
sion of  the  John  Work  Garrett  Library,  Johns  Hopkins  University). 
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uiNNVNCIATIO  , 
Luc,  i. 


I 

a'tj 


A.  Camentus  jln^ciûrwn,yki  âedawt  I) eus 

Incarrtattûnan  Chrifti,  (^  ie^giudur 
Gahrirl  leyatus . 

B .  Vrmms  'Nazareth  Gahnel,J3n  ex  am 

corpus  accommodât. 

C .  Nuhes  è  ca-lo,  vnJr  raJij  a  J  Manam 

Vir^mtm  pertinent. 

D .  Cuhiculum,  quod  vifttur  Laurctt  in  aaro 

Ticeno,  vhi  efF  Maria  . 


E.  In^ditur  ^n^elus  ad  Mariam  Vtrat- 

nrm ',  earn  salutat;  afsentitur  Maria. 
Jit  Dens  homo,  Cf  ^a  Mater  Dei. 

F.  Creatio  hominis,  quo  die  heusjactus  cfl  homo. 

G.  Eadtm  die  ChrifTus  mûritur,  vt  homo 

verditus  recrcctur. 
H.  Pte  credi potes7,  ^inqelum  mjfsum  in 
Limhum ,  ad  Chris  ti  incamationem 
Patrihus  nunciandam. 


Figure  5:  Hieronymus  Wiericx  after  Bernardino  Passed,  Annunciation, 
engraving,  233  x  146  mm.,  pi.  1  of  Hieronymus  Natalis,  Evangelicae 
historiae  imagines  (Antwerp,  1595)  (By  permission  of  the  John  Work 
Garrett  Library,  Johns  Hopkins  University). 
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IN   DIE    VISITATIONIS. 

Luc.  t. 


2 

odix 


A.  Naz^th,  \in  rcfnrfentatur  Anminû' 

oho,  W?  cptam  Piyo  Matcrjhttuit 
ElisaBethm  imàsere. 

B.  her  habet  Mariafejimantn'  cum  lofc^ 

ad  montana  îudœce. 

C .  TXmms  T^Awia  m  trUm  LtJa  m  numtHms. 

D.  Ad  quam  cum  perucr^et  Maria Jiffi- 

nauit  ad  Elisabeth. 
R ,   Sedula  dli  ^Imts  occurrkjèd  earn  tamm 


prm-falutat  Maria. 

F.  Audita  Matris  Dci/aJutatiûnç,  ecce 

rxultat  in  vtav  ECsahrth  FiHus,  (jf 
rrplctur  Spiritu  JancTû  Mater,  ^^jr* 
pnrdicat  Marier  Jiutna  encomia. 

G.  Zacharias  (jflu^ph  laaJant  Deum. 
H.  Nascitur  loannes. 

I  .   PofT  eius  ortum,  redit  Nazareth  Mari/t 
Vtrao  Mater  cum  lofeph. 


Figure  6:  Hieronymus  Wiericx  after  Bernardino  Passed,  Visitation, 
engraving,  231  x  145  mm.,  pi.  2  of  Hieronymus  Natalis,  Evangelicae 
historiae  imagines  (Antwerp,  1595)  (By  permission  of  the  John  Work 
Garrett  Library,  Johns  Hopkins  University). 
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Summary:  This  article  examines  Pierre  Boaistuau's  Histoires  tragiques,  a 
sixteenth-century  translation  and  adaptation  of  six  of  Bandello  's  Navette 
into  French.  Pierre  Boaistuau  is  best  known  for  the  scandal  surrounding  his 
much- criticized  edition  of  Marguerite  de  Navarre's  Heptaméron,  published 
in  1558.  Presenting  the  novellas  under  the  title  of  Histoires  des  amans 
fortunez,  with  only  a  veiled  reference  to  the  author  herself  Boaistuau  made 
liberal  changes  to  the  original  text  thus  incurring  the  wrath  and  public 
reprimand  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  Marguerite's  daughter.  This  article  argues 
that  the  Histoires  tragiques,  written  within  one  year  of  the  humiliation  of 
this  scandal,  may  be  read  as  Boaistuau 's  literary  response  not  only  to  Jeanne 
d'Albret 's  chastisement  of  him  but  also  to  the  vision  of  female  empowerment 
presented  by  Marguerite  de  Navarre  in  the  Heptaméron. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  Marguerite  de  Navarre's  Heptaméron, 
Yves  Le  Hir  cannot  help  exclaiming  over  the  "étrange  destin  d'une  oeuvre 
parmi  les  plus  fameuses  du  XVP  siècle!"^  Le  Hir  is  referring  here,  in  part, 
to  the  initial  publication  of  Marguerite's  novellas  in  1558  by  Pierre 
Boaistuau,  who  took  great  liberties  in  his  editing  of  the  stories.  Boaistuau 
presented  the  novellas  under  the  title  of  Histoires  des  amans  fortunez  and 
dedicated  them  to  his  patron's  wife,  Marguerite  de  Bourbon,  with  only  a 
veiled  reference  to  the  author  herself.  He  felt  free  to  omit  certain  tales, 
change  their  original  order,  suppress  certain  other  passages  deemed  to  be 
either  superfluous  or  too  controversial,  and  to  "clean  up"  ("servir 
d'esponge")  what  he  considered  to  be  the  innumerable  weaknesses 
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("r  infinité  de  faultes  manifestes")  of  Marguerite's  writing.^  Like  Le  Hir,  one 
cannot  help  but  find  it,  if  not  "strange,"  at  least  ironic  that  a  work  in  which 
images  of  sexual  violation  recur  with  haunting  frequency  should  itself 
undergo  such  a  strident  textual  violation. 

Until  fairly  recently,  the  reaction  to  Pierre  Boaistuau's  handling  of 
Marguerite  de  Navarre's  text  has  been  overwhelmingly  negative  and  it  has 
generally  been  thought  that  his  "remaniement"  went  far  beyond  an  editor's 
call  of  duty.^  Shortly  after  its  publication,  Jeanne  d'Albret  (Marguerite  de 
Navarre's  daughter)  had  Boaistuau's  edition  suppressed,"*  and  commissioned 
Claude  Gruget  to  replace  it  with  one  which  openly  recognized  Marguerite 
as  its  author  and  which  was  more  faithful  to  the  novellas'  manuscripts  or,  as 
its  title  puts  it,  "...remis  en  son  vray  ordre,  confus  auparavant  en  sa  première 
impression."^  In  the  dedication  to  his  edition,  Gruget  takes  another  jab  at 
Boaistuau's  supposed  shoddiness:  "la  première  édition  a  caché  le  nom  de 
l'auteur  et  quasi  changé  toute  la  forme  du  livre  tellement  que  plusieurs  le 
mescognossoient"  (Montaiglon,  p.  182).  Besides  the  obvious  humiliation 
that  this  public  condemnation  and  the  suppression  of  the  Histoires  des  amans 
fortunez  must  have  caused  Boaistuau,  it  also  cost  him  his  position  as 
secretary  for  François  de  Clèves,  the  duke  of  Nevers^  and  earned  him  a 
certain  infamy  that  arguably  continues  to  present  times.  Ernest  Courbet,  for 
example,  argues  that  Boaistuau  was  a  callous  opportunist  and  that  all  of  his 
writings  were  done  with  "une  arrière-pensée  d'intrigue  et  de  poursuite"  (p. 
278).  Richard  Carr,  citing  other  critical  condemnations  of  Boaistuau,  claims 
that,  for  the  most  part,  this  image  has  persisted.^ 

More  recently,  however,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  revise  Boaisttiau's 
reputation  and  to  re-examine  the  Histoires  des  amans  fortunez  in  a  more 
positive  light  or  at  least  to  appreciate  on  their  own  terms  the  aesthetic  choices 
Boaistuau  made  as  an  editor.  Michel  Simonin  argues  that  if  Boaistuau 
omitted  certain  stories  from  Marguerite's  work  or  suppressed  certain  pas- 
sages, it  was  at  least  in  part  out  of  a  genuine  fear  that  without  these  changes 
the  work  would  be  censored.^  He  also  defends  Boaistuau's  decision  to  omit 
Marguerite  de  Navarre's  name  from  the  title  page,  suggesting  that  to  accredit 
the  work  to  Marguerite  after  so  many  alterations  ultimately  would  have  been 
dishonest  and  that,  in  any  event,  Boaistuau  made  it  clear  enough  in  his 
dedication,  without  actually  naming  her,  that  Marguerite  was  indeed  the 
author  of  the  work.^  Richard  Carr  also  defends  Boaistuau's  edition,  arguing 
that  previous  condemnations  of  Boaistuau  "proviennent  sûrement  d'une 
admiration  sans  bornes  pour  V Heptaméron  mais  ...  exagèrent  quand  même 
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les  faits.  . . ."  (Histoires  tragiques,  p.  xxxvi).  Carr  dismisses  Courbet's  assess- 
ment of  Boaistuau  as  essentially  unfounded  and  he  claims  that  Boaistuau's 
reworking  of  Marguerite's  style  was  simply  a  well-meant  attempt  to  correct 
one  of  the  work's  admitted  weaknesses.'^  Furthermore,  Carr  continues, 
Boaistuau's  revisions  technically  fell  within  Renaissance  guidelines  of  poetic 
license:  ". . .  ne  parlons  pas,  avec  Courbet,  d'impertinence.  Boaistuau  affirme 
ici  le  droit  de  tout  écrivain  de  son  temps  de  prendre  la  création  d' autrui  et  de 
la  recréer  à  son  goût"  (Histoires  tragiques,  p.  xxxviii). 

Both  Carr  and  Simonin  defend  Boaistuau  from  a  primarily  aesthetic 
standpoint.  Brushing  aside  accusations  of  ulterior  personal  motives,  they 
attempt  to  present  him  less  as  a  courtier  trying  to  curry  favor  with  potential 
patrons  than  as  a  meticulous,  if  perhaps  overzealous,  artist  working  well 
within  the  boundaries  of  his  craft.  Yet,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  both 
critics  seem  eager  to  deny  Boaistuau  any  personal  motives  in  his  (mis)han- 
dling  of  Marguerite's  novellas,  they  are  both  quite  willing  to  read  Jeanne 
d'Albret's  subsequent  attempt  to  restore  her  mother's  work  to  its  intended 
state  as  a  puerile  or  hostile  act  of  vengeance.  Simonin  reproachfully  com- 
ments on  the  fact  that,  until  the  publication  of  Boaistuau's  edition,  "pendant 
dix  ans  cette  pieuse  fille  s'était  montrée  indifférente  au  sort  de  l'oeuvre"  (p. 
327,  n.  10),  implying  of  course  that  Jeanne  d'Albret's  main  motivations  were 
not  literary  but  personal.  Richard  Carr  echoes  this  sentiment,  portraying 
Jeanne  d'Albret  as  vengeful  and  confrontational:  "...  cette  édition  ...  incite 
Jeanne  d'Albret  à  venger  cette  injustice  envers  sa  mère.  On  a  dit  récemment 
que  Jeanne  d'Albret  'dealt  with  differences  aggressively,  turning  them  into 
bitter  quarrels,'  et  cette  fois  le  coup  n'a  pas  manqué."' '  In  their  eagerness  to 
defend  Boaistuau's  editorial  choices,  both  Carr  and  Simonin  have  difficulty 
understanding  Jeanne  d'Albret's  desire  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  her 
mother's  work  of  art.'^ 

My  purpose  in  discussing  the  controversy  surrounding  the  Histoires  des 
amans  fortunez  is  not  necessarily  to  condemn  or  defend  the  actions  or 
intentions  of  Pierre  Boaistuau.  It  is  perhaps  no  more  reasonable  to  argue  that, 
as  a  writer/editor,  Boaistuau  was  devoid  of  personal  motivations  than  it  is  to 
reduce  his  work  to  a  conscious,  malicious  act  of  male  appropriation.  What 
is  revealed  by  both  Boaistuau's  edition  of  Marguerite's  text  and  the  critical 
debate  surrounding  it  is,  I  would  argue,  an  underlying  discomfort  with  female 
authority,  a  discomfort  or  anxiety  which  is  played  out  more  fully  in  Boaistuau's 
Histoires  tragiques,  the  subject  of  this  article. 
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The  Histoires  tragiques^  a  translation  and  adaptation  of  six  of 
Bandello's  novellas,  was  published  within  one  year  of  the  humiliating  public 
reprimand  Boaistuau  received  for  the  Histoires  des  amans  fortunez  and  in 
many  respects  is  a  work  which  can  be  read  as  a  response  to  these  events. 
Richard  Carr  suggests  that  the  very  fact  that  Boaistuau  chose  another  novella 
collection  to  work  on  so  soon  after  the  scandal  indicates  a  desire  to  justify 
himself  to  the  public  and  to  reassert  his  place  as  a  writer  in  the  narrative 
genre:  "Pourquoi  les  a-t-il  entreprises?  pour  se  défendre  et  se  justifier  après 
le  scandale  des  Amans  fortunezT  {Histoires  tragiques,  p.  xl).  If  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  nonetheless  true  that  Boaistuau  chose  a  much  safer  subject  this 
second  time  around  and  seemingly  learned  from  his  professional  blunder. 
While  the  Histoires  des  amans  fortunez  recklessly  revised  the  work  of  a  well 
known,  well-loved  and  fairly  recently  deceased  French  writer  and  monarch 
and  neglected  to  give  explicit  credit  to  the  author,  the  Histoires  tragiques 
proved  to  be  a  more  cautious  project.  Bandello,  whom  Boaistuau  openly 
acknowledges  as  his  source  in  his  "Advertissement  au  lecteur"  (Histoires 
tragiques,  pp.  6-7),  had  never  been  translated  into  French  and  was  thus  less 
well  known  in  France  than  Marguerite  de  Navarre  whose  literary  achieve- 
ments were  widely  acclaimed  well  before  her  death.  Similarly,  by  choosing 
an  Italian  text,  Boaistuau  was  less  in  danger  of  censure  since  his  source  was 
in  Italian  and  since,  in  any  event,  French  readers  would  be  less  likely  to  take 
offense  at  any  liberties  Boaistuau  might  take  in  a  "translation"  of  a  foreign 
text.*^  Finally,  Bandello  was  a  much  less  formidable  political  figure  than 
Marguerite.  ^"^ 

Nonetheless,  despite  the  relative  caution  practiced  by  Boaistuau;  the 
Histoires  tragiques  are,  as  a  whole,  unabashedly  reminiscent  of  his  botched 
edition  of  Marguerite's  text.  Boaistuau  seems  less  interested  in  putting  the 
Histoires  des  amans  fortunez  and  the  scandal  it  occasioned  behind  him  than 
in  purposely,  even  defensively,  evoking  this  work.  This  is  perhaps  most 
evident  in  his  "Advertissement  au  lecteur"  in  which  Boaistuau  expresses  the 
importance  of  acknowledging  one's  literary  debts:  "Bening  Lecteur,  à  fin 
que  je  recognoisse  par  qui  j'ay  proffité  et  que  tu  resentes  de  ta  part  à  qui  tu 
es  tenu  du  plaisir  ou  contentement,  lequel  tu  pourras  recevoir  de  cest 
oeuvre..."  (p.  6).  Yet,  what  seems  at  first  to  be  a  humble  corrective  to  the 
approach  taken  in  his  previous  work,  ends  up  undermining  any  credit  due  to 
Bandello.  Boaistuau  begins  by  thanking  not  Bandello  (his  true  source)  but 
Belleforest  who  assisted  him  in  his  translation  of  the  novellas:  "je  t'ay  bien 
voulu  advertir  que  le  seigneur  de  Belleforest,  gentilhomme  de  Commingeois, 
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m'a  tant  soulagé  en  ceste  traduction  . . .  pour  tirer  le  sens  des  histoires  Italiennes 
. . .  que  nous  serions  ingrats  toy  et  moy  si  nous  ne  luy  en  sçavyons  gré"  {Id.)}^ 
Any  gratitude  expressed  in  the  "Advertissement"  goes  to  Belief orest.  Boaistuau 
mentions  Bandello  only  once  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  distance  himself  from 
his  source  and  to  assert  the  superiority  of  his  own  adaptation:  "Te  priant  au 
reste  ne  trouver  mauvais  si  je  ne  me  suis  assubjecty  au  stile  de  Bandel,  car 
sa  phrase  m'a  semblé  tant  rude,  ses  termes  impropres,  ses  propos  tant  mal 
liez  et  ses  sentences  tant  maigres,  que  j'ay  eu  plus  cher  la  refondre  tout  de 
neufoi  la  remettre  en  nouvelle  forme  que  me  rendre  si  supersticieux  imitateur" 
(p.  7,  italics  are  mine). 

What  is  perhaps  most  striking  about  this  "Advertissement"  is  not  only 
the  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  "Avis  au  lecteur"  of  the  Histoires  des  amans 
fortunez  in  which  Boaistuau  expresses  in  very  similar  terms  the  weaknesses 
of  his  source  and  his  compulsion  to  rewrite  it  from  scratch  ("tout  de  neuf '*^), 
but  also  his  stubborn  insistence  on  artistic  freedom  and  his  right  as  a 
translator  to  make  any  changes  he  wants:  ''...je  ne  me  suis  assubjecty  au 
stile  de  Bandel  ...  Au  reste,  j'ay  intitulé  ce  livre  de  tiltre  Tragique,  encore 
que  (peut  estre)  il  se  puisse  trouver  quelque  histoire,  laquelle  ne  respondra 
en  tout  à  ce  qui  est  requis  en  la  tragédie;  neantmoins,  ainsi  quQJ'ay  esté  libre 
en  tout  le  subject,  ainsi  ay-je  voulu  donner  l'inscription  au  livre  telle  qu'il 
m'a  pieu''  (p.  7).  In  short,  there  seems  to  be  little  repentance  on  Boaistuau's 
part  for  his  handling  of  Marguerite's  text.  Rather,  if  one  takes  him  at  his  word 
in  the  "Advertissement,"  one  could  read  the  Histoires  tragiques  as  a  recalcitrant 
response  to  the  chastisement  he  received  for  the  Amans  fortunez  and  an  attempt 
to  reassert  his  own  rights  and  authority  as  an  adaptor/innovator  of  novellas. 

Boaistuau's  commitment  to  innovation  is  evident  not  only  in  his  prefa- 
tory insistence  on  artistic  freedom  but  also  in  his  choice  of  stories  which, 
thematically  at  least,  are  again  reminiscent  of  Marguerite's  novellas.  Boaistuau 
chooses  stories  from  the  wide  variety  of  Bandello's  Novelle  that  deal  with 
such  themes  as  the  psychological  and  physical  ravages  of  love,  the  relation- 
ship between  sex  and  violence,  and  the  differences  between  male  and  female 
honor  and  power.  Thus,  written  so  soon  after  ihQ  Amans  fortunez  scandal  and 
published  in  the  same  year  as  Gruget's  edition  of  the  Heptaméron,  the 
influence  of  these  events  on  the  Histoires  tragiques  is  obvious.  Yet,  Boaistuau's 
treatment  particularly  of  issues  pertaining  to  sexuality  is  quite  different  from 
Marguerite's,  as  are  his  attitudes  toward  storytelling  and  the  novella  in 
general.  The  Heptaméron  illustrates  the  subversive  power  of  storytelling.  By 
manipulating  the  various  levels  of  narration  and  the  diversity  of  voices  in 
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her  text,  Marguerite  creates  a  work  that  "provides  opportunity  to  present  a 
different  vision  of  the  female  experience."'^  If  the  dominant  recurring  image 
in  the  Heptaméron's  tales  themselves  is  rape  or  female  resistance,  what 
occurs  on  the  level  of  the  actual  storytelling  becomes  in  itself  an  act  of  female 
resistance  and,  subsequently,  a  means  by  which  the  female  devisants  may 
integrate  themselves  into  the  public  realm  of  the  court.  "Au  jeu  nous  sommes 
tous  esgaux,"*^  admits  the  male  devisant  Hircan  in  the  Prologue,  and  indeed, 
what  the  Heptaméron  presents,  perhaps  more  than  anything,  is  a  vision  of 
female  power,  a  vision  made  possible,  one  might  argue,  by  Marguerite's 
confidence  in  her  own  privileged  position  in  the  court  of  Francis  I.'^ 

However,  what  one  fmds  in  the  Histoires  tragiques,  despite  any  super- 
ficial thematic  similarities  that  may  exist  between  it  and  the  Heptaméron^  is 
a  startlingly  different  and  specifically  male  vision  of  power,  one  which  is 
reflected  in  the  text's  repeated  references  to  various  forms  of  public,  physical 
chastisement,  especially  dismemberment  and  decapitation.^^  I  contend  that 
one  may  read  the  Histoires  tragiques  as  a  response  to  the  empowering  female 
vision  of  the  Heptaméron.  Boaistuau,  in  the  discomfortingly  dependent 
position  of  having  to  answer  to  women  of  power,^'  presents  his  own  Utopian 
vision  of  male  power  in  the  Histoires  tragiques.  The  art  of  storytelling  — 
far  from  being  a  subversive  act  —  represents  for  Boaistuau  a  castigatory 
gesture,  an  attempt  to  sustain  the  patriarchal,  monarchical  order  and  to  regain 
the  lost  sense  of  authority  he  so  obviously  took  for  granted  in  his  editing  of 
Marguerite's  novellas  but  which  ultimately  failed  him.  When,  in  the  second 
story  of  the  Histoires  tragiques,  the  emperor  Mahomet  publicly  decapitates 
the  woman  he  loves  in  order  to  regain  imperial  authority  over  his  subjects, 
Boaistuau  refers  to  the  act  as  a  "chef  d'oeuvre."^^  In  many  ways  Boaistuau 
creates  his  own  brutal  "masterpiece"  in  the  Histoires  tragiques.  His  literary 
dismembering  of  Marguerite  de  Navarre's  text  having  brought  him  little 
glory,  Boaistuau  sets  out  in  this  text  to  legitimize  patriarchal  authority  and 
to  ensure  or  reinforce  his  own  authority  as  a  male  writer. 

Most  of  the  critical  work  dealing  with  the  Histoires  tragiques,  which  is 
sparse  to  begin  with,  tends  to  focus  primarily  on  the  stylistic  elements  of 
Boaistuau's  text  rather  than  on  its  ideological  thrust.  One  of  the  first  critics 
to  examine  the  work  in  any  detail,  René  Sturel,  categorizes  the  changes 
Boaistuau  made  on  Bandello's  text,  concluding  that  Boaistuau's  goal  was 
less  moralistic  than  aesthetic:  "Boaistuau,  à  vrai  dire,  ne  paraît  pas  avoir  été 
guidé  dans  sa  traduction  par  la  préoccupation  morale,  que  nous  rencontrons 
au  contraire  chez  Belleforest ...  il  semble  . . .  avoir  cherché  surtout  à  plaire 
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à  son  lecteur"  (p.  6).  Richard  Carr,  a  more  recent  critic  of  Boaistuau,  takes 
a  similar  approach.  His  main  interest  in  the  Histoires  tragiques  is  to  show 
how  it  "reflects  Boaistuau's  conception  of  narrative  art."^^  Like  Sturel's, 
Carr's  concerns  are  primarily  stylistic;  his  reading  of  Boaistuau's  version  of 
the  Italian  tales  focuses  on  Boaistuau's  attempt  to  "tell  a  better  story,  not 
necessarily  to  advance  any  particular  moral  or  didactic  message.''^"*  Thus, 
Carr  discusses  such  aspects  of  Boaistuau's  work  as  the  psychological  com- 
plexity of  its  characters,  the  richness  of  its  rhetorical  style  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  plots.^^ 

This  critical  attention  to  stylistics  is  not  surprising,  especially  since 
Boaistuau  himself  describes  the  changes  he  made  on  Bandello's  text  as 
mainly  cosmetic.  In  his  "Advertissement"  he  blatantly  criticizes  Bandello's 
style:  "...  sa  phrase  ...  tant  rude,  ses  termes  impropres,  ses  propos  tant  mal 
liez  et  ses  sentences  tant  maigres"  (p.  7)  and  he  virtually  invites  the  reader 
to  compare  the  two  versions  from  this  perspective:  "...  si  tu  es  curieux  de 
conférer  mon  stile  avec  le  sien"  (7).  Yet,  when  one  reads  the  Histoires 
tragiques,  it  becomes  immediately  obvious  that  Boaistuau  is  not  merely 
interested  in  polishing  up  Bandello's  supposed  technical  shoddiness  and  that 
even  his  seemingly  most  insignificant  changes  reveal  more  than  just  his 
storytelling  capabilities.  Again,  Boaistuau  insists  upon  his  artistic  freedom 
in  the  "Advertissement."  He  will  not,  he  says,  be  a  "superstitious  imitator" 
of  Bandello.  In  fact,  most  critics  of  Boaistuau  have  seen  his  changes  of  the 
Italian  stories  as  transgressing  the  reasonable  boundaries  of  a  "translation." 
It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  a  reading  of  Boaistuau's  text  that  attempts 
to  place  its  revisions  in  a  larger  context  is  justified. 

Admittedly,  the  notion  of  what  constitutes  a  "faithful"  translation  was 
being  hotly  disputed  in  France  particularly  during  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.^^  The  debate  centered  primarily  around  Scriptural  trans- 
lation but  had  general  implications  for  translation  theory.  Two  opposing 
beliefs  toward  translation  existed  in  the  Renaissance.  On  the  one  hand. 
Church  theologians  believed  that,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  were 
concerned,  only  one  true,  authoritative  translation  was  possible.  On  the  other 
hand,  and  conversely,  it  was  thought  that  ever  since  Babel,  language  (and, 
necessarily,  translation)  had  come  to  be  seen  as  unstable  and  susceptible  to 
constant  reinterpretation.^^  As  Glyn  R  Norton  points  out  "early  Renaissance 
humanism  sees  translation  as  an  act  of  rewriting  and  rethinking.  By  implica- 
tion, each  new  translation  refutes  the  authority  of  the  preceding  one  because 
it  is  compelled  to  see  the  myth  of  Babel  as  an  unfinished  process"  (p.  13). 
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Thus,  humanists  such  as  Joachim  Du  Bellay  and  Jacques  Peletier  advocated 
translations  that  captured  the  spirit  of  the  originals,  and  that  rendered  them 
more  comprehensible  to  a  French  audience,  rather  than  word-for-word 
fidelity  to  the  text. 

Within  the  context  of  this  debate  over  translation,  however,  Boaistuau's 
revision  of  Bandello's  novellas  seems  to  excède  even  the  more  liberal 
humanist  standards  for  translation.  René  Sturel  has  said  that  "sa  liberté  à  cet 
égard  dépasse  de  beaucoup  celle  à  laquelle  nous  ont  habitués  les  traducteurs 
d'oeuvres  anciennes  au  XVP  siècle,  du  moins  en  prose"  (p.  10).  Richard 
Carr  agrees:  "These  tales  are  not  mere  translations.  Boaistuau  accepts  the 
general  story  line,  but  beyond  that,  he  allows  himself  an  absolute  freedom" 
(Carr,  Pierre  Boaistuau's  Histoires  tragiques^  p.  45).  While  Boaistuau  cer- 
tainly shares  the  humanist  love  for  Italian  culture  and  literature,  his  "trans- 
lation" does  not  simply  attempt  to  render  its  original  more  accessible  or 
comprehensible  to  his  French  audience.  Rather,  Boaistuau  violates  the  spirit 
and  the  word  of  Bandello's  text  and  he  does  so  as  deliberately  as  he  had  the 
Heptaméron. 

In  addition  to  the  interpretive  problems  posed  by  this  very  "loose  transla- 
tion,"^^  another  immediate  difficulty  of  reading  the  Histoires  tragiques  is  the 
fact  that  Boaistuau  supplies  his  readers  with  a  most  elusive  authorial  voice 
and  few  clues  as  to  how  to  read  his  text.  He  all  but  removes  the  diegetic 
narrative  level  by  omitting  a  frame  narrative  for  his  tales,  a  well-known 
convention  of  Renaissance  novella  collections.  Thus,  in  the  Histoires  tragiques 
not  only  are  there  no  fictional  storytellers  to  justify,  contextualize  or  even 
interpret  the  tales  (as  do,  say,  the  devisants  in  the  Heptaméron),  there  is  also 
little  trace  of  an  explicit  narrator  of  the  tales  since  Boaistuau  omits  Bandello*s 
dedicatory  introductions  to  the  stories  and  almost  all  of  his  overt  narratorial 
interventions.^^  As  Richard  Carr  says,  "The  author  is  beginning  to  disappear 
from  the  realm  of  the  narrative.  He  no  longer  maintains  a  directive  function 
such  as  Des  Périers  and  Noël  du  Fail  assumed  by  allowing  their  words  to  be 
interspersed  in  the  story."^^ 

The  removal  of  a  strong  narratorial  presence  is  one  of  the  most  obvious 
changes  Boaistuau  makes  in  Bandello's  text  and  what  remains  in  the  Histoires 
tragiques  is  a  particularly  inconspicuous  authorial  voice,  one  which,  in  fact, 
relies  on  its  inconspicuousness  to  present  a  more  "persuasive"  story  to  its 
readers.  However,  despite  the  pains  Boaistuau  takes  to  methodically  extract  the 
Bandellian  narratorial  voice  from  the  stories,  his  text  is  not  devoid  of  its  own, 
strong  authorial  voice  with  its  own,  at  least  implicit  moral.  This  voice  makes 
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itself  heard  repeatedly  through  the  numerous  editorial  changes  Boaistuau 
made  on  Bandello's  text. 

One  such  change  is  his  choice  and  placement  of  stories.  Boaistuau 
himself  gives  little  or  no  explanation  as  to  why  he  chose  these  six  particular 
tales  in  the  Histoires  tragiques  over  others  or  why  he  chose  to  put  them  in 
the  order  he  did.^^  He  affects  a  certain  arbitrariness  in  the  choice  and  order 
of  his  tales  since,  he  says,  Belleforest  will  complete  the  translation.^^  By 
mentioning  Belief orest's  continuation  of  his  work,  Boaistuau  seeks  to  under- 
mine any  presupposed  internal  unity  to  the  Histoires  tragiques.  René  Sturel 
has  suggested  that  Boaistuau  chose  these  particular  stories  primarily  for  their 
tragic  or  even  violent  nature  and  that  their  order  was  indeed  arbitrary.^^ 
Sturel  thus  accepts  without  question  Boaistuau's  authorial  assertion  of  a 
disinterested  ordering.  Richard  Carr,  on  the  other  hand,  argues  that  Boaistuau's 
choice  of  stories  has  less  to  do  with  their  depiction  of  violence  than  with  their 
presentation  of  love.  As  he  puts  it,  "Boaistuau  is  less  concerned  \yith  these 
manifestations  of  cruelty,  which  he  nevertheless  depicts  graphically,  than 
with  the  sobering  realization  that  emerges  from  these  descriptions:  man's 
helplessness  before  passion"  {Pierre  Boaistuau's  Histoires  tragiques,  p. 
49).^"^  According  to  Carr,  the  individual  tales  of  the  Histoires  tragiques  may 
be  divided  into  two  groups,  tragical  or  sentimental,  depending  upon  "their 
proximity  either  to  the  pole  of  violent  passion  or  to  that  of  noble  selfless 
love"  (Id.), 

While  it  is  true  that  the  tales  in  the  Histoires  tragiques  are  linked 
thematically  through  their  presentation  of  the  ravishing  effects  of  love  or 
passion,  one  might  add  another  unifying  factor.  That  is,  all  of  the  stories  in 
Boaistuau's  "translation"  illustrate,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  threat  that 
women  pose  to  male  power.  Interestingly  enough,  there  are  no  women 
monarchs  in  Boaistuau's  collection.^^  Rather,  the  stories  present  a  series  of 
portraits  of  male  monarchs  or  aristocrats  who  jeopardize  their  kingdom, 
lineage  or  social  standing  for  the  "love"  of  a  woman  and  the  whole  gammit 
of  happy  or  tragic  results  that  are  incurred  depending  on  the  ability  of  the 
monarch  himself  or  the  woman  involved  to  overcome  this  passion.  Laura 
Tortonese  has  argued  that  Boaistuau's  work  was  directed  toward  a  specific- 
ally aristocratic  public: 

...  le  modifiche  che  Boaistuau  apporta  al  testo  italiano  si  rivelano,  a  mio  avviso, 
estremamente  significative.  Esse  fra  I'altro  palesano  la  maggiore  omogeneità  del  pubblico 
cui  il  testo  dell'autore  francese  intende  rivolgersi:  un  pubblico  che  I'esito  punitivo  della 
vicenda  tranquillizza  ed  appaga  e  che  trova  nella  tensione  di  un  codice  stilistico  e 
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letterario  sostenuto  e  ambizioso . . .  moti vi  di  profondo  compiacimento,  la  conferma  della 
propria  natura  di  élite  dominante,  di  cerchia  privilegiata  e  superioremente  dotata  . . . 

If,  as  Tortonese  argues,  the  Histoires  tragiques  were  aimed  at  soothing 
or  reassuring  its  aristocratic  readers,  Boaistuau*s  work  must  have  been 
particularly  gratifying  to  its  male  readers.  Boaistuau's  objective  in  the 
Histoires  tragiques  is,  I  would  argue,  explicitly  and  deliberately  misogyn- 
ous  and  this  is  immediately  evident  in  the  brief  "sommaires"  that  precede 
the  stories  themselves.  As  I  have  said,  Boaistuau  defies  convention  by 
omitting  a  framestory  from  his  collection  and  he  even  removes  the  rather 
lengthy  courtly  dedications  Bandello  had  used  to  introduce  his  stories. 
Besides  his  dedication  to  Matthieu  de  Mauny  and  the  previously  discussed 
"Advertissement  au  lecteur,"  these  "sommaires"  constitute,  therefore,  the 
only  extra-diegetic  element  of  the  Histoires  tragiques.  For  the  most  part, 
the  "sommaires"  serve  the  fairly  conventional  function  of  briefly  presenting 
or  summarizing  the  subject  matter  of  the  individual  tales  and,  perhaps  not 
surprisingly,  critics  such  as  Carr  and  Sturel  make  little  or  no  mention  of 
them.  Yet,  these  "sommaires"  set  the  tone  for  the  stories  about  to  be  told 
and  this  tone  is,  in  many  cases,  substantially  different  from  that  set  by 
Bandello.  More  often  than  not,  Boaistuau  uses  the  "sommaires"  as  an 
opportunity  to  launch  attacks  against  women  in  general,  to  implicitly  or 
explicitly  cast  blame  on  the  female  characters  of  his  stories.  In  some 
instances,  these  attacks  represent  a  complete  reversal  of  the  didactic  direc- 
tion of  Bandello's  introductions. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  this  is  Boaistuau's  "sommaire"  to 
Histoires  tragiques  IV,  the  story  of  the  Seigneur  de  Piedmont  who  brutally 
punishes  his  adulterous  wife.  In  his  version  of  the  tale,  Bandello  introduces 
the  story  by  speaking  in  very  general  terms  about  the  dangers  of  extreme 
passion:  "I'uomo  non  sa  amare  ...  se  Tuomo  come  si  sente  al  senso  invilup- 
pare  adoperassi  gli  occhiali  de  la  ragione,  egli  piu  perfettamente  amarebbe 
..."  (II,  12,  p.  788).  If  anything,  Bandello  expresses  here  at  least  an  implicit 
note  of  sympathy  for  the  female  character  of  the  story  he  is  about  to  recount 
since  it  is  the  Seigneur  de  Piedmont  who  is  by  far  the  more  irrational  of  the 
two  characters.  Boaistuau,  on  the  other  hand,  very  clearly  places  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  tragic  ending  of  this  story  on  his  female  protagonist  by 
focusing  specifically  on  the  evils  of  female  adultery,  or  as  he  says,  "la  plus 
grande,  cruelle  et  atroce  injure  que  peut  recevoir  l'homme  bien  né"  (14).^^ 
Boaistuau  even  praises  as  "certainement  tresequitable"  the  ancient  Roman 
law  that  permitted  husbands  to  murder  their  wives  as  punishment  for  adul- 
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tery.^^  Thus,  Boaistuau  deliberately  alters  the  introductory  tone  of  his  story 
to  justify  in  advance  the  Seigneur  de  Piedmont's  actions  themselves  as  being, 
we  may  assume,  "tresequitable." 

Arguably,  the  most  scathing  attack  against  women  that  Boaistuau  makes 
is  in  the  "sommaire"  preceding  the  story  of  Violente  and  Didaco.  In  some 
respects,  this  is  to  be  expected  since  Violente,  though  technically  chaste,  is 
the  most  brutal  and  unruly  female  character  in  the  entire  Histoires  tragiques, 
Bandello's  version  of  the  story  which,  as  Laura  Tortonese  has  argued,  depicts 
Violente  as  being  even  more  ferocious  than  Boaistuau's,^^  is  preceded  by  an 
introduction  that  nonetheless  attempts  to  justify  her  actions.  Bandello  points 
out  the  societal  inequities  that  might  provoke  someone  like  Violente  to 
respond  in  the  way  that  she  did:  "È  ben  vero  che  per  il  più  de  le  volte  gli 
uomini  fanno  de  le  vendette  che  a  le  donne  non  è  cosî  lecito  fare"  (II,  42,  p. 
495).  Boaistuau,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  no  attempt  to  defend  his  female 
character.  Rather,  his  entire  "sommaire"  is  dedicated  to  listing  famous 
examples  of  great  men  who  were  undone  by  women"^^  and  his  version  of  the 
Violente  story  simply  provides  further  proof  that  "il  ne  se  trouve  rien  plus 
traictable  et  humain  que  les  femmes"  {Histoires  tragiques,  p.  137). 

In  short,  despite  Boaistuau's  attempt  to  otherwise  undermine  the  nar- 
ratorial  voice  in  the  Histoires  tragiques  by  removing  almost  all  narratorial 
interventions  from  the  stories  themselves  and  by  omitting  the  framestory,  he 
nonetheless  manages,  in  these  summaries,  to  cast  a  tone  of  misogyny  over 
the  work  as  a  whole.  One  could  argue  that  the  very  infrequency  of  such  overt 
interventions  only  serves  to  strengthen  the  overall  impact  of  the  "sommaires" 
on  the  reader.  Boaistuau' s  authorial  "je"  is  not  unlike  the  voice  of  the 
blatantly  misogynistic  Hircan  in  Marguerite's  Heptaméron,  However,  in  the 
Heptaméron  Hirc2in's  voice  is  counterbalanced  by  the  presence  of  nine  other 
narrators,  not  to  mention  the  more  elusive  authorial  voice."^*  Boaistuau's 
work  allows  for  no  such  plurality  of  voices.^^  In  the  literary  realm  of  the 
Histoires  tragiques  only  one  voice  reigns  and  it  is,  as  the  "sommaires" 
suggest,  decidedly  male. 

It  is  not  only  in  Boaistuau's  choice  and  presentation  of  Bandello's  tales 
that  this  voice  makes  itself  heard;  within  the  individual  tales  themselves,  he 
makes  numerous,  liberal  changes,  dramatically  altering  the  tone  and  moral 
thrust  of  Bandello's  work.  The  very  first  story  of  the  Histoires  tragiques 
provides  an  excellent  case  study  for  examining  Boaistuau's  narratorial  voice. 
Story  I  differs  substantially  from  its  original.  A  close  examination  of  the  tale's 
revisions  disproves  the  longstanding  notion  that  any  changes  Boaistuau  made 
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to  Bandello's  tales  were  merely  stylistic  or  random.  Rather,  the  overall  effect 
of  these  revisions  is  to  consistently  emphasize  the  tenuous  nature  of  female 
power  in  an  indomitable  male  monarchy.  The  kinds  of  changes  that  Boaistuau 
makes  to  this  particular  story  are  consistent  not  only  with  his  earlier  treat- 
ment of  Marguerite  de  Navarre's  text,  but  also  with  revisions  made  in  the 
five  other  tales  of  the  Histoires  tragiques.  On  the  other  hand,  this  tale 
warrants  special  attention  for  at  least  two  reasons.  First,  as  Carr's  concor- 
dance shows,  it  is  the  lead  story  in  a  collection  that  has  been  deliberately 
reordered.  In  a  work  so  thematically  preoccupied  with  social  hierarchy  and 
order,  Boaistuau's  decision  to  place  this  story  first  can  hardly  be  considered 
a  casual  one.  Second,  in  addressing  the  issue  of  royalty,  this  tale  has  particular 
resonance  with  Boaistuau's  conflicted  relationship  to  regal  patronage. 

The  plot  of  Story  I  is  simple:  King  Edouart  of  England  falls  in  love  with 
i^lips,  the  wife  of  one  of  his  vassals,  the  Count  of  Salberic.  When  the  count 
dies.  King  Edouart  tries  everything  in  his  power  to  persuade  vElips  to  sleep 
with  him,  but  she  steadfastly  refuses.  Eventually,  the  king  decides  to  rape 
iElips  and  has  her  brought  to  his  court.  iElips  is  determined  to  preserve  her 
chastity  and,  just  when  Edouart  is  about  to  rape  her,  pulls  out  a  knife  and 
threatens  to  kill  herself.  Edouart  is  so  impressed  by  this  act  that  he  is  instantly 
"converted,"  and  decides  that,  instead  of  raping  y^lips,  he  will  marry  her. 
The  story  ends  with  the  marriage  of  Edouart  and  yElips,  a  marriage  that  iElips 
readily  accepts.  Richard  Carr  categorizes  this  story  as  a  "sentimental"  tale, 
one  which  "sings  lyrically  of  the  ennobling  force  of  love"  {Pierre  Boaistuau 's 
Histoires  tragiques,  78).  Yet,  despite  this  story's  ostensibly  "happy"  ending 
(with  /Elips  winning  the  crown  of  England),  Boaistuau  !y  revisions  illustrate 
how  the  preservation  of^lips  '  sexual  integrity  is  important  only  insofar  as 
it  serves  to  protect  the  political  or  social  integrity  of  the  monarchy  or  to 
preserve  the  patriarchal  status  quo. 

From  the  very  first  scene  of  the  story,  Boaistuau  seems  determined  to 
undermine  iClips's  power  in  the  court  and  to  emphasize  not  only  her  passivity 
but  also  her  complete  acceptance  of  the  role  she  has  been  assigned.  In  both 
versions,  the  story  begins  with  an  announcement  of  this  role.  yElips,  we  are 
told,  has  been  given  by  King  Edouart,  along  with  the  county  of  Salberic,  to 
Guillaume  de  Montagu  in  recognition  of  his  wartime  services.  Both  versions 
present  iElips,  from  the  very  beginning  as  little  more  than  a  war  prize,  a  piece 
of  property."*^  At  best,  her  role  is  to  provide  the  king  a  means  by  which  he 
may  do  his  kingly  duty  and  fairly  compensate  his  subjects.  As  the  two 
versions  progress,  however,  it  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  Boaistuau*s 
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iElips  is  a  far  more  subservient  character  than  Bandello's.  The  very  next 
detail  Bandello  gives  us  about  his  heroine  is  that,  left  alone  at  the  castle  of 
Salberic,  it  is  JElips  who  leads  the  fight  against  the  Scottish  army.  Bandello 
stresses  her  strength  and  her  ability  to  defend  what,  one  would  assume,  is 
rightfully  hers: 

In  questo  tempo  gli  scocesi  assediarono  il  castello  di  Salberi,  ove  la  contessa  non  si  porto 
mica  da  giovanetta  delicata  e  timida  donna,  ma  si  dimostrô  esser  una  Camilla  o  una 
Pentesilea,  perché  con  tanta  prudenza,  animosità  e  fortezza  govemô  i  suoi  soldati  e  di 
modo  i  nemici  offese,  che  ftirono  astretti,  intendendo  il  re  venir  al  soccorso  del  luogo, 
levarsi  da  I'assedio  (p.  1058). 

Banello  emphasizes  here  iElips's  more  "masculine"  qualities  as  a  warrior  and 
mitigates  her  initial  passive,  compensatory  role.  JElips  actively  participates 
in  and  positively  contributes  to  the  kingdom  of  which  she  is  a  subject. 

Boaistuau  places  JElips  in  a  métonymie  relation  to  the  castle  of  Salberic. 
Far  from  defending  her  own  property,  JElipSy  like  the  castle,  becomes  the 
object  to  be  defended.  In  Boaistuau's  version,  the  Scottish  army's  goal  in 
attacking  the  castle  was  to  seize  ^Elips:  "Les  Escossais  ...  comme  la  Comté 
de  Salberic  estoit  desnuée  de  seigneur,  dressèrent  promptement  une  armée, 
et  s'en  vont  assiéger  le  chasteau  de  Salberic  avec  la  deliberation  de  prendre 
la  Comtesse  prisonnière,  démolir  le  chasteau  et  de  faire  butin  des  richesses 
qui  y  estoient"  (12-13).  Both  the  castle  and  JElips  become  fair  game  in  the 
absence  of  the  lord  and,  in  sharp  contrast  to  Bandello's  tale,  iElips  plays  no 
part  in  the  defense  of  the  castle.  Rather,  according  to  Boaistuau' s  text,  the 
Count  of  Salberic  arranged  to  have  the  castle  —  and  his  wife  —  well 
protected  before  his  departure."*^ 

Any  power  iElips  has  in  Boaistuau' s  story  is  based  on  her  familial  status, 
on  the  "maison"  to  which  she  is  attached.  At  the  beginning  of  the  story,  when 
she  goes  from  being  the  property  of  her  father  to  being  the  property  of  the 
Count  of  Salberic,  Boaistuau  stresses  the  tenuousness  of  ^Elips's  position  at 
the  moment  of  the  Count's  death:  "Et  parce  qu'ils  n'avoient  eu  enfans,  la 
Comté  de  Salberic  retoumoit  au  Roy  d'Angleterre  qui  la  luy  avoit  donnée. 
Et  après  avoir  lamenté  par  plusieurs  jours  la  mort  de  son  espoux,  se  retira  à 
la  maison  de  son  père.  ..."  (19).  The  power  that  iElips  had  as  the  Countess 
of  Salberic  was  temporary  and  illusory,  for  as  soon  as  her  husband  dies,  and 
with  no  children  as  inheritors,  iElips  is  herself  "disinherited"  of  the  castle 
and  sent  back  to  her  father.  Her  position  in  the  patrilineal  chain  of  power  is 
at  best  adjunctive  and  dependent  on  her  ability  to  have  children,  perpetuate 
the  family  line  and  thus  assure  herself  a  place  in  the  "maison.'"*^  Throughout 
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the  course  of  the  story,  i^lips's  situation  never  really  changes;  she  is  simply 
passed  from  one  house  to  the  next.  As  Boaistuau  says  at  the  end  of  the  tale, 
"...  la  Royne  fut  amenée  de  la  maison  de  son  père,  parée  d'habits  royaux, 
jusques  au  palais"  (p.  46).  The  story  ends  exactly  as  it  begins,  with  iClips 
being  led  from  the  house  of  her  father  to  the  house  of  her  new  husband. 

The  scene  at  Salberic  sets  the  tone  for  the  rest  of  the  story.  Having 
survived  the  attack  of  the  Scottish  army,  JElips  is  subsequently  confronted 
with  a  series  of  attacks  on  her  chastity.  Both  versions  of  the  story  depict 
iElips  struggling  to  preserve  her  chastity  and  both  texts  suggest  that  what  is 
at  stake  in  these  attacks  is  not  simply  the  preservation  of  iElips's  sexual 
integrity,  but  rather,  the  preservation  of  monarchical  fealty  and  patriarchal 
order.  In  this  way,  they  simply  reflect  the  prevailing  socio-legal  discourse 
concerning  chastity  at  the  time  both  versions  were  written.  Yet,  whereas 
Bandello's  narrative  focuses  on  iElips's  strength  as  a  character  and  paints 
her  as  an  active  participant  in  that  narrative,  Boaistuau  uses  the  story  to 
opposite  ends.  His  recounting  of  iElips's  ascent  to  the  throne  ends  up 
paradoxically  reinforcing  monarchical  dominion  over  women  and  highlight- 
ing the  tenuous  nature  of  iElips's  crown.  In  Boaistuau's  tale,  it  is  less  a 
question  of  what  iElips  will  do  than  what  will  become  of  her. 

What  is  perhaps  most  striking  about  Boaistuau's  revision  of  the  Edouart 
and  iElips  story  is  the  absolute  consistency  of  the  characters'  perspectives 
and  motivations.  Literally  everyone  in  the  story,  with  the  exception  of  King 
Edouart  who,  we  know,  temporarily  is  not  himself,^^  acts  in  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  Monarchy.  Thus,  Edouart's  relentless 
pursuit  of  iElips  is  never  interpreted  as  a  threat  to  yElips  herself  but  rather  as 
a  perversion  of  the  bonds  of  fealty.  The  indignation  iElips  herself  expresses 
at  the  King's  behavior  is  based  on  what  she  too  perceives  to  be  his  betrayal 
of  her  husband  and  father,  to  whom  the  King  is  indebted  for  their  past 
services.  As  she  says  to  the  King  at  Salberic,  "...  je  ne  me  sçaurois  persuader 
que  vous  teniez  si  peu  de  compte  de  mon  père  ou  de  mon  mary,  qui  est 
prisonnier  pour  vostre  service  entre  les  mains  des  François,  noz  ennemis 
mortels,  que  de  leur  procurer  tel  scandale  et  diffame  en  leur  absence"  (p.  1 8). 

In  Boaistuau's  version  of  the  story  literally  all  of  the  characters  (not  just 
iElips)  seem  to  understand  that  what  is  at  stake  in  the  preservation  of  iElips's 
chastity  is  the  cohesion  of  the  monarchy.  When,  for  example,  Edouart  seeks 
the  advice  of  a  servant  about  whether  he  should  enlist  her  father's  help  in 
persuading  i^lips,  Bandello's  servant  responds  by  saying  that  it  would  be 
"fuor  di  ragione  in  simul  materia  voler  usar  1' opera  del  padre  a  corromper  la 
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figliola"  (p.  1070).  His  primary  consideration  is  the  "corruption"  of  iElips. 
Boaistuau's  servant  has  far  different  concerns.  He  too  tries  to  dissuade  the 
King  from  approaching  iElips's  father  but  his  reasons  seem  to  have  far  more 
to  do  with  the  "corruption"  of  the  King's  responsibility  toward  his  subject: 
"...  remonstrant  fidèlement  au  Roy  le  grand  scandale  et  diffame  qui  s'en 
pourroit  ensuyvre,  tant  pour  les  anciens  services  que  le  père  avoit  faicts  à 
ses  ancestres  que  pour  la  grande  prouesse  aux  armes  de  laquelle  il  estoit  tant 
recommandé"  (pp.  22-23).  Not  surprisingly,  Boaistuau  omits  an  authorial 
intervention  immediately  preceding  this  scene  in  which  Bandello  openly 
condemns  the  treatment  of  women  as  pieces  of  merchandise  to  be  bought  or 
sold."*^  Rather,  Boaistuau 's  narrative  implicitly  accepts  the  treatment  of 
iElips  as  property,  just  as  iElips  herself  accepts  her  place  in  the  castle.  What 
it  rejects  is  the  King's  attempt  to  seize  this  property  from  its  rightful  owner. 

Whereas  Bandello' s  story  is  critical  of  a  monarchical  system  in  which 
women  are  treated  as  pieces  of  merchandise,  there  is  no  trace  of  this  criticism 
in  Boaistuau's  text.  Unlike  Bandello,  Boaistuau  never  questions  the  passive 
role  iElips  plays  in  the  monarchy;  all  of  his  characters  (including  iElips  and 
her  parents)  accept  this  passivity  as  a  given.  His  is  simply  a  portrait  of  a  bad 
monarch,  one  who  (temporarily  at  least)  forgets  his  role  as  the  ultimate 
guardian  of  his  people  and  their  property.  Thus,  at  many  points  in  Boaistuau's 
tale,  the  characters  express  their  disbelief  at  Edouart's  very  «nkingly  behav- 
ior. In  particular,  both  JEMps  ("La  Comtesse,  qui  n'eust  jamais  pensé  qu'un 
tant  deshonneste  vouloir  eust  trouvé  place  au  coeur  d'un  tel  Roy  . .  ."[p.  16]) 
and  her  father  (". . .  le  bon  vieillard  de  Comte,  qui  n'eust  jamais  sceu  imaginer 
ne  comprendre  qu'une  si  injuste  et  deshonneste  requeste  eust  sorty  de  la 
bouche  d'un  /?oy"[26])  have  this  reaction.  It  is  similarly  significative  that  in 
Boaistuau's  version  of  the  story,  the  Count  is  depicted  as  an  old  man.  The 
Count  represents  an  older  notion  of  monarchy,  one  in  which  the  king 
recognizes  his  responsibilities  toward  his  subjects.  In  this  respect,  the  por- 
trait of  Edouart  presented  by  Boaistuau  contains  an  implicit  criticism  of 
changes  that  were  taking  place  in  the  monarchy  in  the  sixteenth  century;  that 
is,  the  transition  from  a  feudal  monarchy  to  a  more  absolutist  conception  in 
which  the  king  was  de  jure  and  de  facto  less  responsible  to  his  subjects. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  one  character  in  the  Edouart  and  iElips  story  who 
is  viewed  in  a  more  positive  light  by  Bandello  is  the  king  himself  who  is 
depicted  less  as  a  tyrannical  villain  than  as  a  heartsick  lover.  The  purpose  of 
Bandello' s  more  sympathetic  portrayal  of  King  Edouart  is,  one  may  assume, 
to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  conclusion  of  the  story  which,  in  Boaistuau's 
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version,  comes  much  more  as  a  surprise.  It  is  easier  for  the  reader  to 
understand  the  "infinite  happiness'"*^  of  JEVips  at  being  married  to  the  king 
who,  in  Bandello*s  version,  will  not  only  bring  her  wealth  and  status  but  who 
genuinely  loves  her  after  all.  Furthermore,  Bandello  stresses  throughout  the 
story  differences  in  social  class,  suggesting  that  the  main  reason  Edouart  did 
not  marry  JEUps  to  begin  with  was  her  inferior  social  status."*^  When  iElips 
finally  does  become  the  queen  of  England,  Bandello  informs  us  that  the 
ceremony  is  as  sumptuous  as  if  "una  figliuola  di  re  o  imperadore  fosse  stata 
la  moglie"  (1109),  and  that  the  English  subjects,  with  time,  accept  this  as  an 
suitable  match.^^  The  implication  of  this  acceptance  is  that  i^lips  has 
somehow  overcome  her  social  background  and  has  earned  her  place  as 
queen.  The  rather  sudden  "conversion"  of  King  Edouart  is  based  on  his 
eventual  realization  that  iElips  is,  after  all,  worthy  of  his  love:  "A  la  fine 
considerata  il  re  la  costanza,  la  fermezza  ed  //  valore  de  la  sua  donna  che  egli 
piu  che  se  stesso  amava,  e  fermissima  openione  tenendo  che  pochissime  si 
sarebbero  cosi  da  bene  ritrovate  e  che  d'ogni  onore  e  riverenza  era  degna.. ." 
(1 105,  italics  are  mine).  Bandello's  version  of  the  story  of  Edouart  and  iClips 
paints  a  picture  of  two  lovers  who  overcome  adversity  to  be  united  and  the 
end  of  the  narrative  is  filled  with  details  about  the  joy  and  festivity  of  the 
wedding  and  about  Edouart's  ever-growing  love  for  his  new  bride. 

The  wedding  in  Boaistuau's  version  is  not  nearly  as  joyous  or  festive 
as  Bandello's.  Boaistuau  seems  far  more  concerned  with  describing  the 
public  nature  of  the  ceremony  and  his  wedding  is  a  much  more  somber  event 
than  Bandello.^^  In  Bandello's  version,  the  initial  vows  between  Edouart  and 
i^lips  are  exchanged  privately.^^  Boaistuau's  version  specifically  changes 
this  detail.  From  the  moment  Edouart  makes  his  decision  to  marry  yElips, 
everything  is  done  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  court  and,  it  would  seem,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  eye.  The  last  sentence  of  Boaistuau's  text,  indeed 
the  last  word,  emphasize  Boaistuau's  focus  on  the  public:  "Le  jour  venu,  la 
Royne  fut  amenée  de  la  maison  de  son  père,  parée  d'habits  royaux,  jusques 
au  palais,  et  conduite  par  une  infinité  de  seigneurs  et  dames  à  l'Eglise  où,  le 
service  accomply,  le  Roy  de  VQch&f  publiquement  l'espousa,  et  le  marriage 
solennisé,  conduicte  au  XÏQupubliCy  fut  proclamée  Royne  d'Angleterre  avec 
un  contentement  extreme  et  joye  incredible  de  tous  ses  sugects''  (p.  46,  italics 
are  mine).  Boaistuau's  wedding  between  Edouart  and  JElïps  is  a  spectacle 
put  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  people,  a  public  display  of  monarchical 
will,  rather  than  a  private  expression  of  love. 
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In  Boaistuau's  version,  Edouart's  change  of  heart  takes  place  "in  an 
instant"  and  therefore  with  a  lot  less  thought  than  in  Bandello's  text.  It  seems  to 
have  little  to  do  with  any  real  esteem  for  >Elips.  In  contrast  to  the  Italian 
version,  once  Edouart  decides  to  marry  iElips,  any  mention  of  his  "passion" 
for  iElips  disappears  from  the  text.  Whereas  Bandello's  Edouart  thoughtfully 
realizes  vElips's  real  value  despite  her  social  class,  Boaistuau's  character  seems 
motivated  solely  out  of  pity  for  JElips:  "Le  Roy  ...  advisant  ce  piteux 
spectacle . . .  vaincu  d'un  remors  de  conscience,  accompagné  d'une  juste  p/fte . . ." 
(p.  44,  italics  are  mine).  In  the  French  text,  Boaistuau  removes  nearly  all  of 
Bandello's  references  to  class  and  social  status  has  very  little  to  do  with 
Edouart's  decision  to  marry  (or  not  marry)  iElips.  Edouart's  subjects  instantly 
accept  iElips  as  their  queen;  she  does  not  have  to  prove  herself  or  overcome 
her  class  status.  She  is  worthy  of  her  position  as  queen  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  Edouart  has  chosen  her.  yElips's  worth,  in  other  words,  is  determined  by 
Edouart  and  if  Edouart  did  not  initially  offer  to  marry  her,  it  was  because  he 
did  not  have  to,  for,  as  king,  he  could  ultimately  claim  her  as  his  property. 
By  the  same  token,  his  final  decision  to  marry  JElips  is  less  a  sign  of  his 
love  for  her  than  it  is  a  spectacular  gesture  of  royal  magnanimity  and  power. 

The  story  of  Edouart  and  JElips  is,  of  course,  hardly  a  tragic  one  and  it 
ends  "happily"  for  all  involved;  for  iElips,  her  family,  the  king  and  his 
subjects.  This  is  true  for  Boaistuau's  version  as  well  as  Bandello's.  Yet,  the 
changes  Boaistuau  made  to  the  original  are  far  from  superficial,  particularly 
concerning  issues  of  female  power.  In  Bandello's  text,  iElips  defends  her 
sexual  integrity  as  virulently  as  she  defends  the  castle  of  Salberic,  she  claims 
it  as  her  own.  Bandello  openly  criticizes  the  treatment  of  iElips  as  an  object 
of  merchandise,  elevating  her  to  the  status  of  queen  as  if  to  legitimize  her 
right  to  inviolability.  What  Boaistuau  presents  to  his  readers  (among  whom, 
most  importantly,  was  the  "virgin  queen"  herself.  Queen  Elisabeth)  is  the 
portrait  of  a  female  figurehead.  The  changes  he  makes  on  Bandello's  text 
purposely  stress  the  very  tenuous  nature  of  female  power.  Boaistuau's  iElips, 
alternately  the  property  of  her  father,  her  husband  or  the  king,  depends  on 
men  to  protect  her  sexual  integrity  and  it  is  only  when  she  is  completely 
abandoned  by  her  male  protectors  that,  in  a  grandiose  display  of  mercy  by 
Edouart,  she  is  granted  a  place  in  the  Monarchy.  Yet,  despite  iElips's 
ostensible  happiness  with  her  lot,  her  wedding  is  a  sobering  one  for  women. 
It  illustrates  the  ultimate  tenuousness  of  women's  place  in  the  monarchy  and 
serves  as  a  reminder  that  any  real  power  in  a  monarchy  is  held  by  men.  By 
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making  JElïps  his  queen,  Edouart  is  less  concerned  with  respecting  her  sexual 
integrity  as  a  woman  than  in  reaffirming  his  own  stature  as  a  good  king. 

As  a  writer,  Boaistuau's  own  unenviable  position  was,  ironically,  not 
unlike  that  of  JElips  whose  place  in  the  court  was  completely  dependent  on 
the  generosity  and,  in  this  case,  the  fairly  capricious  magnanimity  of  the 
monarch.  In  the  Histoires  tragiques  Boaistuau  reveals  anxiety  over  his  own 
tenuous  position  within  the  system  of  court  patronage.  In  writing  a  tale  that, 
in  essence,  puts  a  woman  "in  her  place,"  he  also  manages  to  put  a  woman  in 
his  place.  Still  smarting  from  his  recent  falling  out  with  a  female  monarch, 
he  constructs  a  tale  —  and  indeed,  an  entire  work  —  that  at  once  reproduces 
male  power  and,  at  the  same  time,  articulates  his  own  perceived  victimiza- 
tion at  the  hand  of  the  queen.  Ultimately,  Boaistuau  presents  a  nostalgic 
vision  of  monarchy  in  the  Histoires  tragiques,  inverting  the  terms  of  victim- 
ization. According  to  his  (re)vision,  the  kingy  as  opposed  to  the  queen,  learns 
to  respect  his  subjects  as  part  of  a  reciprocal  feudal  relationship,  repays  his 
political  debts  and,  perhaps  by  extension,  protects  the  place  of  writers  (like 
Boaistuau  himself)  in  the  court,  that  which  Jeanne  d'Albret,  the  castigating 
female  monarch,  had  so  obviously  failed  to  do. 

Gender  is  a  structuring  absence  in  twentieth-century  criticism  of  the 
Histoires  tragiques.  In  focusing  on  stylistics,  criticism  has  allowed  itself  to 
be  guided  by  —  and  has  ultimately  reinforced  —  the  authorial  male  voice 
that  Boaistuau  so  arduously  worked  to  construct.  By  foregrounding  gender, 
this  article  has  attempted  to  reorient  the  discussion  of  a  work  that,  if  not 
canonical,  continues  to  have  an  impact  on  how  we  view  literature  and  its 
reproduction  of  power  in  the  Renaissance. 
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17.  Deborah  Losse,  "Authorial  and  Narrative  Voice  in  the  Heptaméron"  Renaissance  and 
Reformation,  U  (Summer  1987),  p.  239. 

18.  Michel  François,  éd.,  Heptaméron,  by  Marguerite  de  Navarre  (Paris:  Editions  Gamier 
Frères,  1967),  p.  10. 

19.  This  is  the  subject  of  my  doctoral  dissertation.  See  Nancy  E.  Virtue,  "Representations  Of 
Rape  in  the  Renaissance  Novella,"  diss.,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  1993. 

20.  The  Histoires  tragiques  is  filled  with  both  literal  and  figurative  images  of  physical 
mutilation  or  the  threat  of  mutilation.  For  example,  in  Bandello's  version  of  the  tale  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  when  Giulietta's  mother  suggests  that  she  marry  Paris,  Giulietta's 
response  is  the  following:  "-lo  non  vo'altrimenti  maritarmi,  -rispose  ella  a  la  madre, 
soggiungendo  che  se  punto  I'amava  e  di  lei  le  caleva,  che  non  le  favellasse  di  marito." 
(Matteo  Bandello,  Tutte  le  opère,  éd.  Francesco  Flora  [Milan:  Mondadori,  1952],  II:  9, 745). 
Boaistuau,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  help  describing  Julliette's  resistance  in  terms  of 
dismemberment:  "Mais  Julliette  (qui  eust  plustot  consenty  d'estre  desmembrée  toute  vive 
que  d'accorder  ce  mariage)  luy  dist..."  (Histoires  tragiques,  p.  95). 
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2 1 .  Boaistuau  presented  a  special  edition  of  his  Histoires  tragiques  in  1 559  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  England  in  hopes  of  assuring  its  success.  Richard  Carr  emphasizes  Boaistuau's  eagerness 
to  please  the  queen:  "Le  texte  est  légèrement  modifié  là  où  il  aurait  risqué  de  mécontenter 
la  reine  ...  En  tête  du  volume,  Boaistuau  a  mis  une  lettre  qui  chante  les  vertus  politiques  et 
intellectuelles  de  la  jeune  reine  et  où  il  promet  de  lui  apporter  l'été  suivant  'quelque  oeuvre 
de  plus  grand  poix'  si  son  'petit  traicté  d'histoires'  lui  fait  'tant  soit  peu  de  plaisir'"  {Histoires 
tragiques,  xUi).  Obviously,  Boaistuau's  dependency  on  the  favor  of  women  monarchs  had 
not  ended  with  Jeanne  d' Albret. 

22.  "Ces  propos  finiz,  print  incontinent  d'une  main  la  Grecque  par  les  cheveux,  et  de  l'autre 
tira  le  cymeterre  qu'il  avoit  au  costé;  et  ayant  les  mains  lacées  à  la  blonde  trace  de  son  chef, 
d'un  seul  coup  luy  trencha  la  teste,  avec  une  espouventable  tremeur  d'un  chacun;  puis  ayant 
mis  fin  a  ce  chef  d'oeuvre,  leur  dist:  'Cognoissez  maintenant  si  vostre  empereur  sçait 
commander  à  ses  affections  ou  non"*  {Histoires  tragiques,  p.  59).  This  is  not  the  only  time 
Boaistuau  refers  to  acts  of  extreme  physical  violence  and  chastisement  as  a  work  of  art.  In 
the  fifth  story,  after  Violente  has  slit  her  husband's  throat  and  stabbed  him  ten  or  twelve 
times,  Boaistuau  also  refers  to  Didaco's  mutilated  body  as  a  "chef  d'oeuvre"  (p.  162).  And 
again,  in  the  fourth  story,  Boaistuau  refers  to  the  murder  of  the  adulterous  wife's  lover  as 
"l'accomplissement  de  ce  chef  d'oeuvre"  (p.  133). 

23.  Carr,  Pierre  Boaistuau's  Histoires  tragiques,  p.  35  n.9. 

24.  In  fact,  according  to  Carr,  Boaistuau  purposely  removes  any  explicit  ideological  or  moral- 
istic statements:  "...  the  story  . . .  begins  to  exist  by  and  fior  itself  regardless  of  the  particular 
persuasion  of  the  author  whose  views,  by  virtue  of  the  structuring  of  the  tale,  remain  implicit 
rather  than  being  stated  openly"  {Pierre  Boaistuau's  Histoires  tragiques,  p.  47). 

25.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Carr  sees  the  Histoires  tragiques  as  being  devoid  of  any  ethical 
dimension.  In  fact,  Carr  sees  the  Histoires  tragiques  as  challenging  "many  of  the  myths  and 
hypotheses  posited  by  the  early  sixteenth  century"  {Pierre  Boaistuau 's  Histoires  tragiques, 
p.  20).  However,  his  is  a  primarily  generic  study. 

26.  The  source  for  my  brief  overview  of  Renaissance  translation  theory  is  Glyn  R  Norton's 
article  "The  Politics  of  Translation  in  Early  Renaissance  France,"  Die  literarische 
Vbersetzung:  Fallstudien  zu  ihrer  Kulturgeschichte,  ed.  Brigitte  Schultze  and  A.P.  Frank 
(Berlin:  Erich  Schmidt,  1987).  For  a  more  detailed  discussion,  see  Glyn  P.  Norton,  77i^ 
Ideology  and  Language  of  Translation  in  Renaissance  France  and  Their  Humanist  Ante- 
cedents (Geneva:  Droz,  1984). 

27.  "...  Du  Bellay  calls  attention  to  a  problem:  all  translation,  while  carried  out  under  the 
guidelines  of  fidelity,  is  essentially  an  act  of  interpretation.  He  does  not  let  the  issue  rest 
there,  however.  He  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  in  the  matter  of  Holy  Scriptures,  there  are  two 
diverging  points  of  view:  on  the  one  hand,  the  belief  that  the  "mysteries  of  theology"  are 
closed  to  interpretation/translation,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  opposing  view  the  the 
Scriptures  are  like  any  other  text,  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  philology  (Norton,  p.  3). 

28.  That  is,  a  translation  in  which  there  is  a  sort  of  co-authorship,  with  the  "translator" 
insinuating  his/her  voice  at  certain  points  in  the  text  and  not  others. 
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29.  One  of  the  few  places  in  Boaistuau's  text  where  the  authorial  "je"  does  appear  is  in  his  brief 
"sommaires"  that  precede  each  text. 

30.  Carr,  Pierre  Bocdstuau's  Histoires  tragiques,  p.  47.  Hermann  H.  Wetzel  argues  that  the 
abandonment  of  the  framestory  device  has  profound  historical  ramifications:  "La  perte 
d'une  possibilité  de  coopération  politique  et  finalement  d'une  foi  dans  un  ordre  raisonnable 
du  monde  mène  à  la  réduction  ou  bien  à  l'abandon  du  cadre."  ("Éléments  socio-historiques 
d'un  genre  littéraire:  L'Histoire  de  la  nouvelle  jusqu'à  Cervantes,"  La  Nouvelle  à  la 
Renaissance,  éd.  Lionello  Sozzi  [Geneva  and  Paris:  Slatkine,  1981],  p.  52). 

3 1 .  The  following  is  a  concordance  of  Boaistuau's  Histoires  tragiques  and  Bandello's  Novelle 
as  supplied  by  Richard  Carr  in  Pierre  Boaistuau  's  Histoires  tragiques  (p.  25): 

HT  I  (Edouart  et  iClips)  N  11.37 

HT  II  (Mahomet  et  Hyrenée  N  1. 1 0 

HT  III  (Rhomeo  et  Julliette)  N  II.9 

HT  IV  (Le  Seigneur  du  Piedmont)  N  II.  1 2 

HT  V  (Didaco  et  Violente)  N  1.42 

HT  VI  (Mandozze  et  la  Duchesse  de  Savoie)  N  11.44 

As  this  concordance  illustrates,  Boaistuau  did  not  simply  start  translating  at  the  beginning 
of  Bandello's  text  and  work  chronologically.  Whatever  his  reasons,  he  chose  specific  tales 
from  throughout  the  work  and  established  his  own  order. 

32.  "...  j'espère  qu'il  te  fera  voir  le  second  Tome  bien  tost  en  lumière,  traduict  de  sa  main" 
{Histoires  tragiques,  p.  6). 

33.  "On  peut  se  demander  tout  d'abord  ce  qui  a  guidé  Boaistuau  dans  le  choix  des  nouvelles 
qu'il  a  traduites,  puisqu'il  n'a  pas  suivi  l'ordre  de  l'édition  italienne.  La  réponse  est 
assurément  hasardeuse.  Pourtant,  il  paraît  avoir  cherché  des  nouvelles  assez  longues  et  dont 
l'amour  faisait  les  frais.  De  plus,  le  titre  même  é" Histoires  tragiques  qu'il  a  substitué  à  celui 
de  Novelle,  et  qui  d'ailleurs  a  eu  une  assez  grande  vogue  apx  environs  de  1600  montre  qu'il 
a  été  frappé  par  ce  caractère  de  certains  récits  de  Bandello  et  ceux  qu'il  a  choisis  en  effet 
par  l'horreur  ou  le  pathétique  des  situations,  et  en  général  par  la  cruauté  du  dénouement, 
répondent  bien  à  cette  nouvelle  appellation"  (Sturel,  pp.  10-11). 

34.  Carr  groups  tales  II,  IV,  and  V  in  the  tragical  category  and  I,  III,  and  VI  in  the  sentimental 
category. 

35.  There  are  women  who  become  monarchs  (like  vElips  in  story  I  and  the  Duchesse  in  story 
VI)  but  only  after  suffering  great  adversity  and  proving  themselves  as  models  of  chastity 
and  real  "nobility." 

36.  Laura  Tortonese,  "Bandello,  Boaistuau  e  la  novella  di  Didaco  e  Violante,"  La  Nouvelle  en 
France  à  la  Renaissance,  ed.  Lionello  Sozzi,  pp.  469-470. 

37.  By  putting  the  act  of  adultery  in  these  terms,  Boaistuau  automatically  undercuts  the  impact 
of  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  Seigneur  de  Piedmont  (himself,  "un  homme  bien  né"). 

38.  "...  les  anciens  Romains,  voulans  refréner  l'incontinence  des  dames,  permirent  aux  mariz 
qui  les  trouveroient  en  faute  d'user  de  severe  correction  jusques  à  les  priver  de  vie:  loy 
certainement  tresequitable,  laquelle  borne  si  bien  les  affections  desordonnées  de  celles  qui 
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sont  dissolues  et  lascives  que  quelque  fois  la  craincte  de  supplice  amortist  et  esteinct  le 
désir"  (p.  14). 

39.  "Nella  versione  italiana  Violante  si  accaniva  su  ogni  membro  del  corpo  di  Didaco  pro- 
curandogli  atroci  sofferenze  prima  di  ucciderlo.  Meno  crudele  è  la  vendetta  délia  Violante 
di  Boaistuau,  che  prima  uccide  l'uomo  che  l'ha  ingannata  e  poi  si  accanisce  sul  suo  corpo" 
(Tortonese,  p.  468).  It  is  important  to  add,  however,  that  Tortonese  interprets  this  difference 
as  proof  that  Bandello's  text  was  more  "feminist"  than  Boaistuau's.  As  she  puts  it,  "In  questo 
tentativo  di  eliminare  gli  aspetti  più  impressionanti  della  vendetta  attenuando  la  crudelità 
di  Violante,  si  puô  forse  intravedere  un  atteggiamento  più  benevolo,  forse  di  solidarietà 
maschile,  nei  confronti  di  Didaco  da  parte  di  Boaistuau,  contrapposto  alia  dignità  della 
Violante  di  Bandello  che  nasciva  proprio  dalla  forza  e  dalla  ferocia  della  sua  vendetta.  È  in 
questo  senso  che,  nonostante  la  précédente  osservazione,  credo  si  possa  parlare, 
nell'insieme,  di  un  più  preciso  femminismo  dell'autore  italiano,  femminismo  non  recepito, 
forse  non  condiviso  e  comunque  non  riproposto  ai  suoi  lettori  dall'autore  francese"  (pp. 
468-69). 

40.  Most  of  the  examples  Boaistuau  gives  are  biblical,  with  the  exception  of  the  reference  he 
makes  to  the  legendary  "Papesse  Jeanne"  who,  as  Richard  Carr  points  out,  allegedly 
occupied  the  papal  seat  in  the  ninth  century.  What  apparently  qualifies  Jeanne,for  this  list 
of  cruel  and  malicious  women  was  the  threat  she  posed  to  male  papal  authority.  As  Boaistuau 
says  "Qu'y  a-t-il  de  plus  revere  que  le  siege  Papal?  Toutefois  la  femme  par  son  astuce  y  a 
monté"  (p.  137).  Boaistuau  may  also  be  making  an  oblique  reference  here  to  Jeanne 
d'Albret. 

41.  Deborah  Losse  says  of  the  Heptaméron,  "If  the  voice  of  the  public  narrator  declines  to 
assume  a  marked  personality,  the  private  narrators  assume  each  one  a  distinctive  character, 
and  it  is  here  that  we  find  the  female  voice"  (p.  239). 

42.  Richard  Carr  confirms  this  in  his  discussion  of  Boaistuau's  Theatre  du  monde:  "Boaistuau 
cannot  deal  with  diversity  in  any  other  way  than  to  condemn  it  as  a  sin.  He  makes  no  effort 
to  reconcile  or  to  synthesize.  Very  simply,  disparity  of  opinion  has  caused  the  convulsive 
upheaval  of  all  order  and  its  effects  are  everywhere"  (^Pierre  Boaistuau 's  Histoires  tragiques, 
p.  173). 

43.  Bandello,  p.  1058,  Boaistuau,  p.  12. 

44.  ". . .  le  Comte  de  Salberic  avant  son  département  y  avoit  donné  si  bon  ordre  que  l'issue  ne 
fut  pas  telle  qu'ils  [the  Scots]  esperoient  car  ils  furent  si  vivement  repoussez  par  ceux  qui 
estoient  dedans  que,  ne  pouvans  endurer  leur  fureur,  au  lieu  de  faire  leurs  approches,  furent 
contraincts  de  s'eslongner"  (Boaistuau,  p.  13). 

45.  Of  course,  vElips's  situation  merely  reflects  prevailing  Salic  law  regarding  the  inheritance 
of  property  by  women.  Since  Guillaume  de  Montagu  received  the  castle  of  Salberic  in 
recognition  of  his  service  to  the  King,  it  would  qualify  as  terra  salica  and  yElips  would, 
legally,  have  no  right  to  inherit  it.  This  is  according  to  Title  LXII,  article  VI  of  the  Liber 
legis  Salic"  (Lois  des  Francs,  contenant  La  Loi  Salique  et  La  Loi  Ripiaire,  ed.  and  trans. 
J.F.A  Peyré  [Paris:  Imprimerie  de  Firmin  Didot,  1828],  p.  210). 
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46.  We  are  told  repeatedly  throughout  the  Histoires  tragiques  that  the  King  is  behaving  in  a 
very  wnkingly  mannner,  precisely  because  of  his  obsession  for  JEUps.  He  is  described  as 
"quasi  ravi  d'une  incroyable  admiration"  (p.  14),  "hors  des  gonds  de  raison  et  quasi 
transporté"  (p.  22),  "hors  des  loix  d'honneur  et  de  raison"  (p.  27),  "hors  de  soy"  (p.  40),  etc. 
Even  the  king  himself  has  moments  when  he  realizes  this  and  tries  to  recover  from  this  loss 
of  self.  He  says  to  himself  at  one  point  "te  recognois  toy  mesme"  (p.  31). 

47.  "Ecco  a  che  cecitâ  e  a  che  énorme  errore  induce  I'uomo,  che  da  lui  ingombrato  si  ritruova, 
questo  concupiscibile  e  mal  regolato  amore,  che  gli  fa  credere  esser  cosa  facil  a  persuader 
ad  un  padre  che  de  la  propria  figliuola  faccia  mercanzia  e,  come  se  fosse  una  cavalcatura, 
quella  presti  a  vettura"  (p.  1069). 

48.  "contentezzainrinita"(p.  1107). 

49.  For  example,  at  a  certain  point  in  Bandello's  story,  iElips  deliberately  dresses  "molto 
bassamente"  (p.  1068)  in  the  hopes  of  deterring  the  King's  attention.  This  detail  is  omitted 
from  Boaistuau.  Bandello  also  repeatedly  refers  to  the  "grado"  of  his  characters.  When 
Edouart  is  trying  to  forget  iClips  in  the  Italian  version,  we  are  told  that  he  tries  to  distract 
himself  with  other  women:  "a  tutte  le  dame  molto  s'inchinava  e  tutte  riveriva  secondo  che 
il  grado  loro  meritava.  Ma  sovra  tutte  e  molto  piu  di  tutte  la  bella  Aelips  era  da  lui  riverata 
e  adorata"  (1067).  In  Bandello's  version,  Edouart  loves  JElips  in  spite  o/her  social  class. 

50.  "La  reina  venne  in  poco  di  tempo  in  tanta  grazia  del  popolo  e  baroni,  che  ciascuno 
sommamente  lodava  il  re  che  si  buona  elezione  di  moglie  avesse  fatta"  (p.  1 109). 

51.  As  this  passage  reveals,  Edouart  immediately  convenes  the  entire  English  nobility  to 
announce  his  marriage  plans:  "Et  pour  mieux  solenniser  les  nopces,  le  Roy  reist  convoquer 
toute  la  seigneurie  d'Angleterre  et  divulguer  son  mariage,  et  leur  feist  enjoindre  de  se  trouver 
à  Londres  le  premier  jour  de  Juillet  pour  assister  aux  nopces  et  coronnement  de  la  Royne" 
(p.  46). 

52.  "Il  re  aveva  pensato  a  la  presenza  di  tutti  far  ciô  che  poi  fece;  ma  cangiato  d'openione,  non 
voile  altri  testimonii  che  quelli  del  camerino"  (p.  1 106). 


Buckingham 
the  Masquer 


JEAN 
MACINTYRE 


Summary:  George  Vdliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham  (1592-1628),  favorite  of 
James  1  and  of  Charles  I  as  both  prince  and  king,  used  skill  in  dancing, 
especially  in  masques,  to  compete  for  and  retain  royal  favor.  Masques  in 
which  he  danced  and  masques  he  commissioned  displayed  his  power  with 
the  rulers  he  ostensibly  served.  His  example  and  teaching  taught  Prince 
Charles  that  through  masque  dancing  he  might  win  his  father's  favor,  and 
probably  made  Charles  believe  that  his  appearance  in  court  masques  of  the 
1630s  would  similarly  win  his  subjects' favor. 

Almost  every  contemporary  writer  about  George  Villiers  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham (1592-1628)  at  some  point  remarked  on  his  skill  as  a  dancer  and 
on  how  that  skill  helped  him  become  and  remain  the  favorite  of  King  James 
and  King  Charles.  Vis-à-vis  both  kings  he  displayed  himself  as  a  performer 
in  both  court  masques  and  in  masques  he  himself  commissioned.  For  this 
reason,  to  many  "Buckingham's  image,  both  at  court  and  in  the  world  at 
large,  was  that  of  a  royal  plaything,  a  man  who  amused  the  king  by  cutting 
capers  at  Masques."^ 

Early  in  The  Story  of  the  Rebellion,  Clarendon  reports  Buckingham's 
education  as  a  courtier:  "for  . . .  giving  ornament  to  his  hopeful  person  he 
was  by  [his  mother]  sent  into  France,  where  he  spent  two  or  three  years  in 
attaining  the  language  and  in  learning  the  exercises  of  riding  and  dancing, 
...  in  dancing  he  excelled  most  men."^  Comparing  Elizabeth's  and  James's 
last  favorites.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  thought  that  Buckingham  had  the  advantage 
over  Essex  in  his  "neater  limbes  and  freer  delivery;  ...  the  Earle  ...  was  so 
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far  from  being  a  good  dancer,  that  he  was  no  graceful  goer.  ...  the  Duke 
exceeded  in  the  daintinesse  of  his  leg  and  foote."^  The  anonymous  portrait 
of  the  young  Villiers  in  garter  robes  emphasizes  this  "daintinesse  of  his  leg 
and  foote"  by  framing  against  the  dark  lining  of  his  parted  robes  his  legs  in 
pale  silk  stockings  and  his  feet  in  ornamented  shoes,  his  gartered  left  leg 
shown  frontally  and  his  right  profiled  in  a  dancer's  turn-out."* 

Arthur  Wilson  and  Anthony  Weldon,  two  admittedly  prejudiced  witnesses 
to  Villiers 's  rise,  link  King  James's  infatuation  with  him  to  the  display  of  his 
skill.  Concerning  the  1617  royal  progress  to  Scotland,  Wilson  comments, 

...  what  with  Hawking,  Hunting,  and  Horse-racing  the  days  quickly  ran  away;  and  the 
nights  with  Feasting,  Masking  and  Dancing,  were  the  more  extended.  And  the  King  had 
fit  Instruments  for  these  Sports  about  his  Person,  as  Sir  George  Goring,  Sir  Edward 
Zouch,  Sir  John  Finnit,  and  others,  that  could  fit  and  obtemperate  the  Kings  humour. 
For  he  loved  such  Representations,  and  Disguises  in  their  Maskaradoes,  as  were  witty, 
and  sudden;  the  more  ridiculous,  the  more  pleasant. 

And  his  new  Favourite,  being  an  excellent  Dancer,  brought  that  Pastime  into  the 
greater  Request.  . . .  every  thing  he  doth  is  admired  for  the  doers  sake.  No  man  dances 
better,  no  man  runs,  or  jumps  better;  and  indeed  he  jumpt  higher  than  ever  Englishman 
did  in  so  short  a  time,  from  a  private  Gentleman  to  a  Dukedom. 

Weldon  even  more  pungently  links  the  "fooleries"  of  the  despised  Zouch, 
Goring,  and  Finett  with  the  dancing  of  the  favorite: 

...  the  King  ...  after  supper  would  come  forth  to  see  pastimes  and  fooleries;  ...  Zouch 
his  part  it  was  to  sing  bawdy  songs,  and  tell  bawdy  tales;  Finits,  to  compose  these  Songs; 
...  and  Goring  was  Master  of  the  game  for  Fooleries...;  sometimes  the  property  was 
presented  by  them  in  Antick  Dances. ...  with  this  jollity  was  this  Favourite  ushered  in. 

George  Villiers,  indeed,  "was  a  court  masque  in  himself.  In  his  beauty, 
his  magnificence,  his  centrality  to  his  age  and  his  meaninglessness  to  any 
other  he  partakes  of  that  most  characteristic  expression  of  Stuart  Court 
imagery.  He  might  have  been  an  allegorical  figure  invented  by  Ben  Jonson 
and  plumed  by  Inigo  Jones."^  Almost  from  the  beginning  of  his  court  career, 
in  official  court  displays  and  in  less  formal  progress  and  personal  entertain- 
ments for  James  and  Charles,  he  manifested  his  political  position  through 
the  illusory  fictions  of  masque.^  First  appearing  as  but  one  among  the  "lords 
and  gentlemen  the  king's  servants"  (though  for  the  king  the  most  important), 
after  1 6 1 8,  in  official  court  masques  and  in  others  put  on  privately,  he  became 
Prince  Charles's  masquing  companion/competitor  for  the  rest  of  James's 
reign.  Recognizing  that  Charles  as  heir  to  the  throne  would  outlast  his  father 
as  dispenser  of  royal  favor,  he  used  his  skill  as  a  dancer  as  one  way  to 
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ingratiate  himself  with  the  prince.  From  Buckingham's  example,  Charles 
learned  that  self-presentation  in  masques  not  only  represented  a  higher 
reality,  but  could  actually  create  that  reality.  The  "illusion  of  power"  Caroline 
masques  after  1631  grew  out  of  Buckingham's  success  with  similar  illusions 
in  both  the  latter  part  of  James's  reign  and  the  early  part  of  Charles's  own. 
Villiers's  replacement  of  Somerset  as  James's  favorite  was  affirmed 
quasi-officially  by  his  appearance  in  the  king's  Twelfth  Night  masque  for 
1615.  In  December  1614,  John  Chamberlain  wrote  to  Dudley  Carleton  that, 
"for  all  this  penurious  world  we  speake  of  a  maske  this  Christmas  towards 
which  the  King  geves  1500*^  the  principall  motive  wherof  is  thought  to  be 
the  gracing  of  younge  Villers,  and  to  bring  him  on  the  stage."^  By  "bring  him 
on  the  stage"  Chamberlain  means  not  only  "younge  Villers 's"  debut  on  the 
masque  stage  but  also  his  debut  on  the  stage  of  court  advancement.  John 
Donne  thought  this  masque  a  faction  move;  to  Sir  Henry  Goodyere  he  wrote 
on  December  13,  "They  are  preparing  for  a  Masque  of  Gentlemen:  in  which 
M  Villars  is,  and  M.  Karre,  whom  I  told  you  before  my  L.  Chamberlain 
[Somerset,  Karre's  kinsman]  had  brought  into  the  bed  chamber."*^  On 
December  18  Donne  answered  an  inquiry  from  Goodyere  about  "whether 
M^  Villers  have  received  from  the  K.  any  additions  of  honour,  or  profit. 
Without  doubt  he  hath  yet  none.  He  is  here,  practising  for  the  Mask;  of  which, 
if  I  mis-remember  not,  I  writ  as  much  as  you  desire  to  know"  191).  A  letter 
to  Goodyere  dated  December  20  further  links  Villiers's  appearance  in  the 
masque  with  his  state  of  favor: 

I  have  something  else  to  say,  of  M.  Villars,  but  because  I  hope  to  see  you  here  shortly, 
and  because  new  additions,  to  the  truths  or  rumours,  which  concern  him,  are  likely  to  be 
made  by  occasion  of  this  Masque,  forbear  to  send  you  the  edition  of  this  Mart,  since  I 
know  it  will  be  augmented  by  the  next:  of  which,  if  you  prevent  it  not  by  comming,  you 
shall  have,  by  letter  an  account  (p.  198). 

Donne's  "truths  or  rumours"  show  that  there  was  quite  extensive  talk  about 
the  meaning  of  Villiers's  masque  debut,  and  also  that  Donne  felt  uneasy 
about  committing  to  paper  any  speculations  about  his  court  status. 

On  January  5  Chamberlain  wrote  to  Carleton  that  "the  common  voyce 
and  preparations  promise  so  litle,  that  [the  masque]  breeds  no  great  expec- 
tation," but  in  his  next  letter  reported  that  it  was  "so  well  liked  and  applauded 
that  the  King  had  yt  represented  again  the  Sonday  night  after,  ...  though 
neither  in  devise  nor  shew  was  there  any  thing  extraordinarie  but  only 
excellent  dauncing,  the  choise  being  made  of  the  best  both  English  and 
Scottes"  (I,  567-70).  Chamberlain  does  not  here  name  "younge  Villers"  or 
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the  "best  both  EngHsh  and  Scottes,"  perhaps  because  the  contretemps  between 
the  Dutch  and  Spanish  ambassadors  which  he  also  relates  would  matter  more 
to  a  diplomat  overseas  than  the  names  of  those  who  danced  in  the  masque. 

In  the  1617  Twelfth  Night  masque,  Jonson's  The  Vision  of  Delight,  the 
masquers,  representing  "the  Glories  of  the  Spring,"  were  "discovered"  in  the 
Bower  of  Zephyrus  as  the  chorus  sang  "All  those  happy  when  [the  king] 
smiles"  to  "Advance,  his  favor  calls  you  to  advance  [to]  do  him  (this  nights) 
homage  in  a  dance"  (Jonson,  lines  213-15).  Jonson's  word  "advance"  can 
be  read  as  prophetic;  though  in  context  it  seems  to  mean  only  "move 
forward,"  the  day  before  the  masque,  Villiers,  ennobled  as  Baron  Whaddon 
and  Viscount  Villiers  only  a  few  months  earlier,  had  been  called  "to  advance" 
by  "his  [James's]  favor"  into  the  higher  nobility  as  Earl  of  Buckingham.  The 
new  earl's  status  within  the  royal  family  was  further  marked  when  he  danced 
with  Queen  Anne  in  the  revels,  a  privilege  accorded  him  for  the  first  time. 

Villiers  was  one  of  the  "high  dancers,"^  ^  young  men  who  could  execute 
the  "loftie  Gallyards  that  were  daunst  in  the  dales  of  old,  when  men  caperd 
in  the  ayre  like  wanton  kids  . . .  and  tumd  aboue  ground  as  if  they  had  been 
compact  of  Fire  or  a  purer  element,"  a  style  of  male  dancing  that  the 
anonymous  author  of  Hie  Mulier  contrasted  with  the  effeminate  "trauerses 
and  tourneys,  . . .  modest  statelinesse  and  curious  slidings"  lately  taken  over 
from  women  by  "effeminate"  men.^^  Jonson  wrote  such  "high  dancing"  into 
a  song  for  the  chorus  in  The  Golden  Age  Restored  (Twelfth  Night  1616): 

...  do  not  only  walk  your  solemn  rounds, 
But  give  those  light  and  airy  bounds. 
That  fit  the  genij  of  these  gladder  grounds. 

James's  notorious  interruption  during  Pleasure  Reconciled  to  Virtue  shows 
that  he  expected  to  see  male  masquers  execute  spectacular  capers  and  turns 
in  the  air.  Between  1615  and  1624  Buckingham  performed  "those  light  and 
airy  bounds"  in  at  least  eight  court  masques  (all  of  men),  as  well  as  in  private 
entertainments  for  King  James. 

In  161 8  Buckingham,  now  further  "advance"  to  marquis,  was  a  masquer 
in  Pleasure  Reconciled  to  Virtue,  Prince  Charles's  masque  debut.  For  this 
occasion  "some  extraordinary  devise  was  loked  for  (it  being  the  Prince  his 
first  Mask)  and  a  poorer  was  never  sene."^"^  Unlike  his  brother  Prince  Henry, 
who  in  161 1  had  danced  the  title  character  in  Oberon,  Charles  was  given  no 
masque  persona  of  his  own,  nor  was  he  costumed  "as  Roman  emperors  are 
represented"  as  his  brother  had  been.  ^^  His  masquing  suit  differed  from  those 
of  his  fellow  masquers  only  in  more  silver  lace,  costlier  accessories,  and 
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ampler  plumes,  his  distinction  only  being  marked  by  his  position  "always  at 
the  apex"  when  the  masquers  descended  "from  the  scene  together  in  the 
figure  of  a  pyramid,"  as  long  as  the  dancers  remained  "in  the  same  figure."  ^^ 
But  Mercury's  long  speech  before  their  entry  equalizes  the  masquers  as 
"twelve  Princes";  fewer  than  four  lines  of  this  speech  place  Charles  above 
his  companions: 

...  one,  and  chief  of  whom 
Of  the  bright  race  of  Hesperus  [James]  is  come, 
Who  shall  in  time  the  same  that  he  is,  be, 
And  now  is  only  a  less  light  then  he. 

(Jonson,  lines  202-7) 

Some  contemporaries  thought  that  not  all  Charles's  fellow-masquers 
were  of  high  enough  rank  for  a  prince's  masque  debut.  Chamberlain  wrote 
contemptuously  that  "(besides  the  two  marquises  [Buckingham  and  Hamil- 
ton], the  earl  of  mongomerie  and  some  other  lords)  [the  masque]  was 
furnished  and  filled  up  with  Sir  Gilbert  Haughton,  Aber  Crommie, 
Ackmoutie,  Hodge  Palmer,  and  such  like  dauncing  companions"  (Chamber- 
lain II,  p.  128).  Nathaniel  Brent  listed  Hamilton,  Buckingham,  Montgomery, 
and  two  of  Suffolk's  sons,  calling  the  rest  no  more  than  "minorum  gentium 
to  make  them  twelve"  (Jonson  X,  p.  576).^^  Orazio  Busino,  the  Venetian 
ambassador's  chaplain,  reported  the  startling  interruption  during  some  slow 
pavanes;  the  king  shouted,  "'Why  don't  they  dance?  . . .  Devil  take  all  of  you, 
dance.' . . .  [Buckingham],  his  majesty's  favorite  minion,  sprang  forward,  and 
danced  a  number  of  high  and  very  tiny  capers  with  such  grace  and  lightness 
that  he  made  everyone  admire  and  love  him,  and  also  managed  to  calm  the 
rage  of  his  angry  lord."  Emulation  followed;  the  Venetians  "counted  34 
capers  in  succession  cut  by  one  knight,  but  none  matched  the  splendid 
technique  of  the  Marquis."^^  The  best  Busino  could  of  Charles  was  that, 
though  lacking  "breath"  because  so  young,  "he  cut  some  capers  with  con- 
siderable grace,"  was  never  out  of  step,  and  "surpassed  all  the  others  in  his 
bows"  (Orgel  and  Strong  I,  p.  283). ^^ 

Though  Mercury  calls  the  masquers  of  Pleasure  Reconciled  "princes," 
they  are  represented  as  schoolboys  released  for  a  brief  holiday  under  the  eye 
of  Daedalus  their  schoolmaster.  They  descend  from  Mount  Atlas  as  "signs  / 
of  royal  education"  (Jonson,  line  201)  for  a  few  "hours,  by  Virtue  spared" 
to  pleasure,  and  must  afterwards  "return  unto  the  hill  /  And  there  advance  / 
With  labor,  and  inhabit  still"  (lines  297-304).  The  representation  accords 
with  the  prince's  familial  position  as  Baby  Charles  even  into  his  twenties,  a 
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royal  Peter  Pan  who  neither  challenged  James's  authority  nor,  as  his  adult 
heir,  reminded  him  of  his  mortality.  Yet  court  dancing  masters  would  have 
known  that,  though  etiquette  required  them  to  give  the  prince  preeminence 
among  the  masquers  in  figure  dances,  for  James  the  true  masque  star  was 
Buckingham.  When  the  king  shouted  "Dance,"  Buckingham's  spontaneous 
"capers"  —  his  "high  dancing"  —  effectively  eclipsed  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Busino  seems  puzzled  by  James's  behavior  after  the  performance:  "the 
Prince  went  in  triumph  to  kiss  his  royal  father's  hands,  by  whom  he  was 
embraced  and  warmly  kissed.  The  King  then  honoured  the  Marquis  with 
extraordinary  signs  of  affection,  touching  his  face"  (Orgel  and  Strong  I,  p. 
283).  English  courtiers  would  not  have  been  puzzled;  the  favorite's  letters 
addressed  the  king  as  "dear  Dad,"  while  some  of  James's  letters  address  him 
as  "my  only  sweet  and  dear  child,"  as  if  James  had  forgotten  that  in  Charles 
he  had  a  son.^o  The  Venetian  ambassador  noted  that  "Charles  behaved  *as  if 
the  favourite  were  prince  and  himself  less  than  a  favourite'"  (Bergeron,  p. 
160).  But  Buckingham  must  early  have  realized  that  James's  favoritism 
might  serve  him  ill  once  Charles  succeeded  to  the  crown,  for  he  took  steps 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  heir.  After  the  Pleasure  Reconciled  debacle  he 
offered  the  king  and  prince  "a  friend's  feast"  (Lockyer,  p.  34),  and  subse- 
quently gave  Charles  effective  "coaching  and  support"  in  dancing.^^  By  the 
1623  journey  to  Spain,  he  had  made  himself  Charles's  closest  friend  and 
counsellor,  and  remained  so  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

After  Pleasure  Reconciled  Charles  and  Buckingham  both  danced  in  all 
the  remaining  masques  of  James's  reign.  From  1618  on,  the  Florentine 
ambassador  Amerigo  Salvetti  implied  their  equal  status  as  masquers,  always 
naming  Charles  and  Buckingham  but  never  the  other  participants.  In  Decem- 
ber 1618  he  wrote  that  in  the  upcoming  Twelfth  Night  masque  (lost)  the 
prince  was  to  be  "accompanied  by  eleven  other  noblemen,  among  whom  the 
Earl  of  Buckingham  is  first,"  and,  reporting  the  masque  itself,  reiterated  that 
"the  most  Serene  prince  [was]  accompanied  by  eleven  other  noblemen, 
among  whom  the  Earl  of  Buckingham  was  first."^^  In  January  1 620,  Cham- 
berlain reported  a  private  masque  that  included  the  same  "dancing  compan- 
ions" (though  not  Charles): 

the  Marquis  Buckingham  and  Hamilton,  the  Earles  of  Oxford  and  Mongomerie,  the 
Vicount  Purbeck  and  Lord  Hunsdon,  Sir  Hen:  Rich,  Sir  Geo:  Goring,  Sir  Tho:  Badger, 
young  Maynard,  Ackmoutie  and  Aber  Commie  went  in  a  maske  to  the  French  ambas- 
sadors [where  James  and  Charles  were  guests]  . . .  their  greatest  bravery  consisted  in 
copper  lace,  which  in  my  opinion  was  very  pore  for  such  parsonages:  and  the  greate 
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Porter  at  Courte  being  drest  like  a  giant  came  in  bearing  the  Earle  of  Mongomeries  page 
like  a  hawke  on  his  fist  (II,  p.  282).^'^ 

The  Venetian  report  of  "the  [1620]  prince's  masque,"  News  From  the 
New  World  Discovered  in  the  Moon,  shows  that  these  diplomats  now  grasped 
the  effective  equality  of  prince  and  favorite:  "[Charles]  and  ten  other  cava- 
liers made  a  brave  show.  Among  them  Buckingham  was  first His  Majesty 

. . .  greatly  enjoyed  the  agility  and  dancing  of  his  son  and  of  the  marquis,  who 
contended  against  each  other  for  the  favor  and  applause  of  the  king  and  to 
give  him  pleasure"  (Herford  &  Simpson  X,  p.  597).  When  the  masquers  were 
about  to  approach  the  state,  a  spoken  line  identifies  Charles  as  "that  excellent 
likeness  of  your  self,  the  Truth"  (Jonson,  lines  282-3),  but  neither  the 
published  description  nor  the  costume  accounts  suggest  that  his  orange- 
tawny  and  white  costume  distinguished  him  from  the  other  masquers,  unless, 
as  in  Pleasure  Reconciled,  by  a  costlier  ruff  and  taller  feathers. 

The  same  year,  in  Pan  s  Anniversary,  on  James's  June  19  birthday,  "the 
best  and  bravest  spirits  of  Arcadia,  called  together  by  the  excellent  Areas" 
were  ''discovered  sitting  about  the  fountain  ofLighf  (Jonson,  lines  42-3). 
Charles's  masque-name  Areas  does  not  recur  in  the  spoken  text,  which 
implies  that  he  was  slightly  if  at  all  distinguished  from  the  others,  unless  by 
being  the  lead  dancer  as  in  Pleasure  Reconciled.  The  costume  accounts  for 
this  masque  name  only  "ruffes  and  cuffes  for  Mr.  Bowy  and  Mr.  Paulmer," 
gentlemen  in  Charles's  household,  so  we  cannot  tell  whether  as  Areas 
Charles  wore  a  distinguishing  costume  as  Prince  Henry  had  as  Oberon.  The 
published  texts  oï  Pan's  Anniversary  do  not  record  Buckingham's  participa- 
tion, though  he  was  very  likely  among  the  masquers,  nor  do  the  meagre 
reports  of  the  performance  mention  any  balletic  contention  between  prince 
and  favorite  such  as  the  Venetian  reported  in  1619.  Apparently  the  identities 
of  masquers  in  this  family  entertainment  at  Greenwich  did  not  attract 
diplomatic  attention  or  interest  London  gossips,  as  did  the  great  court 
masques  of  the  Christmas  and  Shrovetide  seasons. 

In  all  his  reports  Salvetti  paired  Charles  and  Buckingham  and  ignored 
the  other  masquers.  In  December  1620  he  wrote  that  "the  Prince  in  company 
with  the  Earl  [of  Buckingham]  is  preparing  the  usual  masque  for  the 
Christmas  festivities"  and  in  1621  that  "Prince  Charles  ...  is  scrupulously 
preparing  a  masque  in  the  company  of  the  Earl  of  Buckingham"  for  the 
following  Twelfth  Night  (Orrell,  Theatre  Survey,  pp.  5-6).  In  January  1622, 
to  inaugurate  the  new  Banqueting  House,  "the  Prince  and  other  Lords  and 
Gentlemen"  danced  the  Masque  of  Augurs.  At  the  king's  request  they 
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repeated  the  masque  in  May  {Jonson  X,  p.  639).  The  accounts  for  Augurs 
list  four  identical  masking  suits  of  white  satin  and  taffeta  and  accessories  for 
Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Bowey,  and  Mr.  Wray,  but  not  for  the  fourth  masquer,  almost 
certainly  Charles,  whose  personal  tailor  Patrick  Black  made  all  four  suits. 
The  accounts  also  record  "the  ffive  Maskers  for  Maskin  suites"  and  "vi 
venitian  maskes."  The  remaining  masquers  presumably  paid  for  their  cos- 
tumes, whoever  made  them.  Salvetti  wrote  that  the  prince  was  "accompanied 
by  the  Earl  of  Buckingham  and  ten  other  of  the  principal  noblemen"  (Orrell, 
Theatre  Survey,  7). 

In  January  1623  both  Charles  and  Buckingham  danced  in  Time  Yindi- 
cated  to  Himself  and  to  his  Honours.  The  costume  records  show  little 
difference  between  the  white  and  carnation  suits  made  for  Charles  and  for 
James  Bowey,  except  that  Charles's  "fay re  white  plume  with  a  topp  of 
Egretts"  cost  ten  shillings  more  than  Bowey 's;  this  plume,  a  girdle  embroi- 
dered with  silver  instead  of  carnation  and  white,  and  a  single  pair  of 
embroidered  gloves  (Orgel  &  Strong,  I,  p.  651)  may  have  marginally  distin- 
guished Charles  from  the  rest.  Only  for  this  year  does  Salvetti's  report  on 
the  masque  not  mention  Buckingham,  showing  more  interest  in  its  postpone- 
ment because  of  the  king's  illness  (Orrell,  Theatre  Survey,  p.  7).  In  none  of 
these  masques  is  Buckingham  distinguished  by  a  masque  name,  even  one  so 
empty  of  content  as  Charles's  "the  excellent  Areas,"  but  after  Pleasure 
Reconciled  he  and  Charles  seem  always  to  have  "contended  against  each 
other,"  probably  dancing  side  by  side. 

In  February  1623,  a  month  after  Time  Vindicated,  Charles  and  Bucking- 
ham adopted  the  roles  of  "ventorous  knights  in  a  new  romansd"  i^oss 
Williamson,  p.  129),  embarking  on  a  quest  for  a  Spanish  Infanta  in  the  real 
world  of  royal  diplomacy.  They  took  for  this  "ventorous"  quest  not  chivalric 
names  like  Prince  Henry's  in  Barriers  and  Oheron,  but  prosaic  Thomas  and 
John  Smith.  The  month  after  their  return,  Buckingham  gave  "A  lost  masque 
by  John  Maynard  . . .  before  the  Spanish  ambassadors  at  York  House"  which 
was  choreographed  by  "Mountague  the  dauncer"  and  used  "Spanish  Ruffes" 
in  its  costumes;  it  "appears  to  have  upset  the  ambassadors  a  little.''^"^  For 
Twelfth  Night  1624,  Neptune's  Triumph  for  the  Return  of  Albion  was  pre- 
pared as  the  court's  official  celebration  of  Charles's  safe  return,  but  was 
cancelled  at  the  last  minute  for  diplomatic  reasons.  Neptune's  Triumph 
bestows  transparent  aliases  on  several  participants  in  the  Spanish  venture. 
The  jester  Archy  Armstrong,  among  the  swarm  of  English  courtiers  who 
followed  to  Madrid,  appears  under  his  own  name  as  "the  sea-monster 
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Archy."  Neptune  is  code  for  King  James  though,  curiously,  the  god  was 
neither  painted  on  the  proscenium  as  in  Tethys  'Festival  nor  shown  "triumph- 
ing" on  the  stage.  Charles  was  shadowed  as  Neptune's  son  Albion,  a  tradi- 
tional eponym  of  Britain,  and  his  secretary  Francis  Cottington  as  "Proteus, 
master  of  disguise."25 

For  the  first  time  in  a  masque  at  court,  Buckingham  was  allotted  a 
masque  name  of  his  own,  indeed  two  masque  names:  Hippius,  Neptune/ 
James's  "powerful  Manager  of  Horse,"  and  Haliclyon,  which  Jonson  glosses 
as  "renowned  at  sea  . . .  and  giuen  to  the  same  person  with  Hippius"  (Jonson, 
VII,  695).  These  names  allude  to  Buckingham's  two  most  important  offices, 
Master  of  the  Horse  and  Lord  Admiral.  In  his  dialogue  with  the  Master  Cook, 
the  Poet  relates  how  Neptune  sent  Hippius  with  Albion  "to  assist  his  course," 
which  refers  to  the  party's  ride  (course)  across  France  from  Boulogne  to 
Madrid.  Here,  like  Proteus  /  Cottington,  Hippius  /  Buckingham  is  repre- 
sented as  Albion  /  Charles's  servant.  But  a  song  late  in  the  masque  celebrates 
the  return  of  prince  and  favorite  side-by-side  as  virtual  equals:  "Doris,  dry 
your  tears.  /  Albion  is  come  —  /  And  Haliclyon,  too,  that  kept  his  side,  as  he 
was  charg'd  to  do"  (Jonson,  lines  315-18).^^  The  script  of  the  cancelled 
Neptune's  Triumph  was  reworked  for  Twelfth  Night  1625  as  The  Fortunate 
Isles,  and  their  Union,  only  three  months  before  James  died.  It  used  the  same 
costumes  and  sets  as  Neptune's  Triumph  (slightly  modified)  but  no  topical 
names.  Salvetti  reports  that  "the  prince  performed  his  masque,  accompanied 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  other  titled  noblemen,  to  the  number  of 
twelve;  it  came  off  very  beautifully"  (Orrell,  Theatre  Survey,  p.  10). 

Between  March  1625  and  January  1631,  there  were  no  court  masques 
of  men.  In  1626  the  new  queen  presented  a  pastoral  followed  by  a  masque 
(Steele,  pp.  231-32).  On  November  5, 1626,  Gunpowder  Day,  Buckingham 
gave  an  elaborate  entertainment  for  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  French 
ambassador,  which  Salvetti  described  as  "a  mystic  conceit"  of  "a  marine 
view  representing  the  sea  which  divides  England  from  France,  and  above  it 
the  Queen  Mother  of  France,  sitting  on  a  regal  throne  amongst  the  Gods, 
beckoning  with  her  hand  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  Palatine,  to  come  and  unite  themselves  with  her  there  amongst  the 
Gods,  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  discords  of  Christianity."^^  An  English 
letter-writer  reported  that  "all  things  came  down  in  clouds"  and  that  there 
was  "a  representation  of  the  French  King  and  the  two  Queens,  with  their 
chiefest  attendants,  and  so  to  the  life  that  the  Queen's  Majesty  could  name 
them,"^^  but  does  not  mention  Buckingham  as  a  masquer,  so  he  probably  did 
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not  dance  on  this  occasion.  On  November  16  the  queen  entertained  the 
French  ambassador  at  Somerset  House,  with  "une  très  belle  assemblée,  puis 
un  ballet,  et  de  là  une  collation  de  confitures. "^^  On  December  3,  a  London 
correspondent  of  Joseph  Mead's  describes  "the  great  masque  on  Thursday 
was  sennight."  The  date  of  the  letter  puts  this  performance  in  the  second  half 
of  November,  an  unusual  time  for  a  "great"  masque,  unless  to  celebrate 
Charles's  November  19  birthday.  But  according  to  John  Finett,  the  entertain- 
ment that  day  was  "a  comedy  before  the  King,  Queen,  and  the  French 
ambassador  Bassompierre,"  who  called  what  he  saw  "une  excellente  com- 
édie angloise"  (Steele,  233).  As  a  sometime  deviser  of  ballets  for  the  French 
Court,  Bassompierre  is  unlikely  to  have  called  a  normal  court  masque  a 
"comedie,"^^  but  this  entertainment  was  not  played  by  professional  actors, 
for  Mead's  correspondent  says  that  on  this  occasion  Buckingham  and  Hol- 
land performed  antimasque-roles  which  the  writer  thought  beneath  the 
dignity  of  privy  councillors. 

His  grace  took  a  shape  upon  him  the  other  (Thursday)  night,  which  many  thought  too 
histrionical  to  become  him;  when  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  queen,  ambassadors,  and 
the  flower  of  the  court,  he  acted  a  master  of  defence,  to  teach  the  great  porter  to  skirmish, 
as  my  Lord  of  Holland,  a  privy  counsellor,  also  taught  him  the  mathematics,  and  Sir 
George  Goring  to  dance.  For  in  the  great  masque  on  Thursday  was  sennight  that 
overgrown  Janitor,  hight  Gargantua,  son  and  heir  to  Pantagruel,  after  whose  decease 
Gargamella  his  master,  desirous  to  breed  up  the  young  gentleman  in  virtous  qualities, 
recommended  the  care  of  his  youth  to  those  three  grave  tutors,  whereof  though  the  third 
might  be  excused,  yet  never  before  then  did  any  privy  counsellor  appear  in  a  masque. 

This  writer  must  have  remembered  that  Buckingham  often  danced  in  masques 
after  what  was  regarded  as  his  premature  appointment  to  the  Privy  Council, 
and  may  not  have  known  that  he  took  speaking  parts  in  a  "very  familiar 
comedy  in  the  wilds  of  the  country"  in  1 620,^^  and  in  Gypsies  Metamorphosed 
in  1622,  the  latter  performed  not  only  en  famille  "in  the  wilds  of  the  country," 
Buckingham's  house  at  Burley  and  his  father-in-law  Rutland's  house  at 
Belvoir,  but  also  at  the  royal  castle  of  Windsor  before  the  king,  members  of 
his  Privy  Council,  and  other  noblemen.  Perhaps  Buckingham  delighted  in 
things  "too  histrionical  to  become  him,"/7owr  épater  la  noblesse  who,  despite 
the  titles  the  king  had  given  to  him  and  his  kindred,  regarded  them  all  as  upstarts. 

By  the  middle  of  the  1620s  ...  [Buckingham]  had  become  a  grand  if  headstrong  political 
strategist  who  did  not  fail  to  enlist  the  arts  of  spectacle,  drama,  dance,  and  music  to  aid 
his  impossible  forays  into  the  world  of  international  relations.  In  this  he  merely  followed 
where  kings  showed  the  way.  His  attempted  alliances  with  Spain  and  France,  his  punitive 
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military  expeditions,  his  rash  diplomatic  embassies:  all  were  accompanied  by  the 
propaganda  of  the  court  theatre  (Orrell,  REED,  8). 

He  appeared  not  only  in  masques  at  Whitehall,  where  (at  least  according  to 
the  scripts)  he  was  either  leveled  with  his  fellow  masquers  or  was  at  most 
second  to  Prince  Charles,  but  in  private  maskings  that  displayed  him  more 
transparently  than  could  a  court  function  focused  on  the  king.  The  one  such 
masque  that  survives.  The  Gypsies  Metamorphosed,  delighted  James  so 
much  that  Jonson  revised  it  for  each  of  its  two  further  performances.  Almost 
all  the  masquers  were  related  to  Buckingham  by  blood  or  marriage,  the  one 
exception  being  possibly  Sir  Gervase  Clifton,  a  Nottinghamshire  neighbor 
of  Buckingham's  who  was  well  known  at  court  (Orgel,  pp.  496-97).  Perhaps 
because  it  was  a  private  entertainment,  this  masque  gave  antimasque-like 
speaking  parts  to  normally  unspeaking  masquers.  As  gypsies,^^  they  told  the 
fortunes  of  James,  Charles,  and  the  principal  guests  and  picked  the  pockets 
of  rustic  antimasquers.  The  rustic  antimasque  continued  after  the  gypsies  ran 
away  to  "metamorphose"  by  washing  off  their  "tawny"  paint  and  donning 
the  usual  masque  finery;  after  this,  as  in  court  masques,  they  danced  but  did 
not  speak.^"^ 

Dale  Randall's  argument  that  Buckingham  recognized  and  enjoyed  the 
masque's  "undoubted  satiric  thrust"  against  him  and  his  family  and  their 
representation  as  the  parasitic  parvenus  most  aristocrats  thought  them,  has 
been  widely  accepted.^^  Jonathan  Goldberg  comments  that  the  performance 
"managed  to  delight  the  sovereign  and  yet  did  not  shirk  criticism ....  Jonson 
presents  in  the  actions  of  the  masque  a  metaphor  that  cuts  at  least  two  ways 
precisely  because  main  masque  and  antimasque  are  virtually  one  and  the 
same;  it  is  the  courtiers  who  are  disguised  as  the  reprobates,  the  gypsies ."^^ 
At  the  Windsor  performance  the  gypsies  told  the  fortunes  of  Arundel  the  Earl 
Marshal,  Worcester  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Henry  Montagu  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
and  Bishop  Williams  the  Lord  Keeper,  who  all  owed  their  places  to  Bucking- 
ham's influence.  Only  Lord  Chamberlain  Pembroke,  Lord  Steward  Lennox, 
and  Buccleuch  (without  office)  were  not  indebted  to  him.  The  Patrico's 
impudent  "We  may  both  cary  /  The  George  &  the  Garter  I  Into  [our]  own 
quarter  ...  There's  a  purse  and  a  seal  /  I've  a  good  mind  to  steal"  (Jonson, 
lines  217-22)  was  indeed  spoken  not  by  one  of  the  Buckingham  masquers 
but  by  a  hired  actor.  Even  so,  thanks  to  his  combining  the  roles  of  Gypsy 
Captain,  chief  fortune-teller,  and  chief  dancer,  the  one  who  dominated  the 
show,  as  in  Pleasure  Reconciledy  was  Buckingham. 
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After  the  closely-spaced  deaths  of  King  James,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  Buckingham's  first  attempt  to  emulate 
Elizabeth's  favorite  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  his  military  as  well  as  his  court  roles 
(as  Sir  Henry  Wotton  noted),  the  long-simmering  hostility  to  Buckingham 
became  overt  during  Charles's  first  parliament  in  1625.  In  April  1626  a  letter 
to  Joseph  Mead  at  Cambridge  reported  that  "Businesses  against  the  duke 
come  in  very  fast,  ...  a  servant  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol  (Walsingham  Gresley) 
. . .  said,  he  heard  his  lordship,  if  he  might  be  heard,  he  would  make  it  appear, 
that  the  ill  success  of  the  negotiation  concerning  the  palatinate  was  the  duke's 
fault."^^  Some  suspicions  of  Buckingham  came  from  suspicious  sources, 
such  as  a  1626  pamphlet  from  Antwerp 

by  one  Dr.  Egglesheim,  who  of  late  was  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton's  physician;  a  papist 
he  is,  and  papistically  he  saith,  that  whereas  we  tax  Jesuits  and  Roman  Catholics  with 
poisoning,  and  other  kind  of  murders  and  cruelties,  is  it  not,  saith  he,  a  foul  shame, 
perditiorem  ilium  Bucking hamium,  who  hath  been  author,  by  way  of  poison,  of  the  deaths 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  &c.,  and  lastly,  of  King  James, 
should  be  nestled  in  the  bosom  of  King  Charles? 

One  M.P.  directly  addressed  him:  "My  lord,  I  can  show  you  when  a  man  of 
a  greater  blood  than  your  lordship,  as  high  in  place  and  power,  and  as  deep 
in  the  favour  of  the  king  as  you,  hath  been  hanged  for  as  small  a  crime  as  the 
least  of  these  articles  [of  impeachment]  contain"  (Charles  /,  I,  p.  103). 
Despite  this,  "his  majesty  is  yet  said  to  remit  nothing  of  his  affection  and 
adherence  to  the  duke;  so  that  some  imagine,  whatsoever  be  proved,  the  duke 
will  stand  invincible"  (Jhid.,  p.  100).  Robert  Cotton,  who  was  "often  sent  for 
to  the  king  and  duke,"  believed  that  "the  king's  affection  towards  him  was 
very  admirable.  [...]  Certainly  he  will  never  yield  to  the  duke's  fall,  being  a 
young  man,  resolute,  magnanimous,  and  tenderly  and  firmly  affectionate 
where  he  takes"  (Jhid.,  pp.  100-101).  Mead  reported  rumors  that  what  might 
be  "the  last  parliament  of  King  Charles  his  reign  will  end  within  this  week" 
{Ibid.,  p.  104),  and  that  if  Parliament  should  succeed  in  impeaching 
Buckingham  the  king  would  protect  him  by  sending  him  as  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  The  Hague  {Id.)?^  Soon  after  Charles  dissolved  this 
Parliament,  the  Cambridge  don  instead  found  "something  for  the  world  to 
wonder  at ...  we  have  chosen  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  our  chancellor,  and 
that  with  more  than  ordinary  triumph"  by  the  king's  direct  command  (Ibid., 
p.  107).40 

Having  dissolved  the  parliaments  of  1625  and  1626  to  save  his  favorite, 
in  1627  Charles  asserted  continued  favor  to  Buckingham  by  appointing  him 
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to  command  a  relief  expedition  for  the  Huguenots  besieged  in  La  Rochelle. 
Unsurprisingly,  Buckingham  celebrated  his  appointment  by  a  masque.  In 
May  Mead's  London  informant  wrote  "that  his  grace  makes  a  farewell 
supper  to  their  majesties,  and  that  to-morrow  at  night  is  a  masque  to  be  at 
York  House"  (Ibid.y  pp.  223-4),  news  which  Mead  passed  on  to  Sir  Martin 
S  tu  te  ville:  "They  say  the  duke  will  have  another  masque  before  he  goes 
[against  Rochelle],  which  will  be  chargeable"  (Ibid.yp.  225).  The  Londoner's 
next  letter  describes  this  masque:  "first  comes  forth  the  duke,  after  him  Envy, 
with  divers  open-mouthed  dogs'  heads,  representing  the  people's  barking; 
next  came  Fame,  then  Truth,  &tc"  (Ibid.,  p.  226)."**  This  suggests  that 
Buckingham  entered  "first"  in  his  own  person  or  a  very  transparent  masque 
role,  identifying  the  role  with  himself  more  even  than  he  had  as  the  Gipsy 
Captain  in  1621.  His  followers.  Envy,  Fame,  and  Truth,  indicate  that  the 
masque  fiction  reduced  the  House  of  Commons  to  dogs  whose  attacks  were 
motivated  by  envy,  not  zeal  for  truth,  by  whom  Buckingham  was  now 
vindicated. 

Between  1626  and  1628  Buckingham's  absence  on  his  sorry  military 
ventures  may  explain  why  in  these  years  there  were  no  court  masques  of  men. 
But  in  January  1 628  Mead  heard  that  "The  gentlemen  of  the  Temple  [are] 
this  Shrovetide  to  present  a  masque  to  their  majesties,  over  and  besides  the 
king's  own  great  masque,  to  be  performed  in  the  Banqueting  House  by  an 
hundred  actors"  (Ibid,  y  I,  p.  302),  suggesting  a  very  ambitious  display.  In 
February  a  warrant  for  £600  toward  a  masque  was  issued,  and  a  stage  and 
seats  were  erected  in  the  Hall  "for  a  new  Maske  intended  to  have  been 
performed  there,"  words  suggesting  that  plans  had  changed.  Soon  after, 
further  sums  were  paid  to  dismantle  the  stage  and  seats  in  the  Hall  and 
re-erect  them  in  the  Banqueting  House.'*^  Then  records  cease.  Besides  these 
cryptic  accounts  the  only  evidence  for  "the  king's  own  great  masque"  is  in 
Inigo  Jones  costume  design  showing  Charles  with  a  hair  style  "all  gaufred 
and  frizzled,  which  he  never  used  before,'"^^  as  Mead  described  it  to  Stute- 
ville  on  February  22.  Perhaps  failed  military  and  naval  ventures,  projected 
expense  on  new  ones,  and  increasing  signs  of  hostility  to  Buckingham  caused 
the  1628  masques  to  be  cancelled."^  In  June  1628  "his  majesty  went  with  the 
duke  (taking  him  into  his  coach,  and  so  riding  through  the  city,  as  it  were  to 
grace  him)  to  Deptford,  to  see  the  ships;  where,  having  seen  ten  fair  ships  ready 
rigged  for  Rochelle,  they  say  he  uttered  these  words  to  the  duke  *  George, 
there  are  some  that  wish  that  these  and  thou  mightest  both  perish.  But  care  not 
for  them:  we  will  both  perish  together,  if  thou  doest'"  (Charles  /,  I,  p.  369). 
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Felton  killed  Buckingham  in  August.  Mead  had  heard  from  Joh  Pory  that  the 
king  was  thought  "as  much  affected  to  the  duke's  memory  as  he  was  to  his 
person  . . .  [and]  since  his  death  hath  been  used  to  call  him  his  martyr,  and  to 
say  the  world  was  much  mistaken  in  him"  (Ibid.,  pp.  396-97). "^^  Though  there 
were  plays  at  court  the  following  Christmas,  the  king's  grief  for  his  dead 
favorite  militated  against  any  royal  masque.  Even  a  year  later,  at  the  end  of 
December  1629  a  correspondent  of  Sir  Thomas  Puckering's  reported  that 
"There  is  nothing  happened  here  in  the  court . . .  saving  that  there  have  wanted 
no  plays  for  the  solemnizing  of  the  Christmas  holidays,"  (Charles  /,  II,  49), 
but  again  there  was  no  masque. 

Depending  on  the  political  loyalties  of  the  writer,  the  masque  could  be 
viewed  as  a  fit  expression  of  royal  magnificence  or  as  a  sign  of  corruption. 
The  royalist  William  Sanderson  (referring  to  the  years  before  Princess 
Elizabeth  married  and  left  for  Germany)  asserts  that  in  James's  reign, 

The  splendor  of  the  King,  Queen,  Prince,  and  Princess  with  the  rest  of  the  royall  yssue, 
the  concourse  of  strangers  hither  from  forein  Nations,  the  multitude  of  our  own  people 
from  all  parts  of  our  three  Kingdoms  gave  a  wonderfull  glory  to  the  Court,  at  this  time, 
the  only  Theatre  of  Majesty;  Not  any  way  inferiour  to  the  most  Magnificent  in 
Christendome;  ...  And  it  was  prudentiall  in  state  to  set  it  forth,  with  all  moderate 
additions  of  Feasts,  Masks,  Comedies,  Balls  and  such  like  . . .  through  by  King  James  at 
that  time,  little  valued  for  his  own  content,  unless  as  Spendida  Nuga  for  the  dress  of 
Court-like  recreations,  but  evermore  with  so  much  wit  as  might  well  become  the  exercise 
of  an  Academy  (pp.  366-67). 

Buckingham  as  masquer  seems  symptomatic  of  changes,  signalled  by 
Sanderson's  "at  that  time,"  in  how  the  court  masque  functioned  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign.  Because  his  rise  into  favor  was  first  publicly  noted 
through  a  masque  given.  Chamberlain  believed,  only  for  that  purpose,  he 
perhaps  came  to  think  that  his  masque  personas  were  not  entirely  fictions. 
Stephen  Greenblatt's  definition  of  Tudor 's  self- fashioning  is  especially 
applicable  to  him;  it  was  "linked  to  manners  or  demeanor . . .  without  regard  for 
a  sharp  distinction  between  literature  and  social  life,  ...  a  profound  mobility 
. . .  social  and  economic  ...  the  ability  to  impose  one's  fictions  upon  the  world; 
the  more  outrageous  the  fiction,  the  more  impressive  the  manifestation  of 
power."^^  Buckingham's  "[e]laborate  and  showy  performances  ...  [were] 
unambiguous  maricers  of  sophistication  through  which  the  politically  powerful 
like  [himself]  learned  to  compete  for  courtly  favor.'"*''  Stephen  Orgel  conjectures 
that  Charles  could  not  "perceive  such  phenomena  in  relation  to  their  real 
effects,"  but  thought  that  appearing  "in  imperial  trappings"  in  portraits  and 
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masques  magically  affected  political  reality ."^^  The  same  words  could  describe 
Buckingham's  own  self-fashioning  through  his  roles  in  Jacobean  court 
masques  and  still  more  in  the  masques  he  himself  commissioned. 

The  records  of  Buckingham's  self-presentation  in  private  masques  look 
like  precedents  for  Charles's  own  self-presentation  in  official  masques 
during  his  personal  rule.  Caroline  masques  differed  greatly  from  those  which 
Queen  Anne,  Prince  Henry,  "lords  and  gentlemen  the  king's  servants,"  and 
Charles  himself  as  prince  had  offered  to  King  James,  "from  whose  onlooking 
eyes  the  visual  triangle  radiated"  (Strong,  p.  169),  and  whom  the  other 
spectators  were  privileged  to  watch  watching  the  masque.  In  comparison 
with  their  exalted  king,  the  queen,  the  prince,  and  court  lords  and  ladies,  no 
matter  how  unequal  in  the  book  of  precedence,  were  leveled  to  equality  while 
dancing  in  the  masque.  Queen  Anne's  early  masques  did  not  give  her  much 
preeminence  over  her  ladies.  In  The  Vision  of  the  Twelve  Goddesses  she 
represented  not  Juno  Queen  of  Heaven,  but  Pallas,  goddess  of  war  and 
wisdom,  nor  does  she  seem  to  have  been  distinguished  by  costume  in 
Blackness  and  Beauty  from  the  remaining  masquers.  Jonson's  description  of 
the  former  is  explicit  that  ''The  attire  of  the  Masquers  was  alike,  in  all, 
without  difference''  (Jonson,  line  56).  Anne  merely  sat  foremost  on  the  ''great 
concave  shell  like  mother  of  pearP  (line  46),  and  led  the  masquers  when  they 
displayed  their  emblematic  fans  to  the  king.  In  Beauty  the  costumes  were 
made  in  two-color  schemes,  but  nothing  indicates  that  Anne's  was  more 
elaborate  than  the  others  or  even  that  she  was  placed  highest  on  the  floating 
island  or  led  the  dance.  Perhaps  her  preeminence  was  so  taken  for  granted 
that  it  did  not  have  to  be  mentioned,  but  a  few  years  later,  Prince  Henry 's 
Barriers,  Tethys'  Festival,  Queens  and  Oberon,  displays  to  mark  Henry's 
coming  of  age,  did  set  the  royal  masquers  apart  from  and  above  their  fellows. 
Anne  and  Henry  offered  their  masques  to  the  king  as  before,  but  their  masque 
roles  asserted  a  degree  of  independence.  In  Queens  the  ladies'  costumes  as 
historical  queens  differed  from  each  other,  and  Anne  was  set  apart  from  the 
rest  both  by  costume  and  by  a  non-historical  name,  Bel-Anna  Queen  of  the 
Ocean.  She  also  rode  from  the  scene  to  the  dancing  floor  in  a  chariot  "drawne 
by  lions,  and  more  eminent,  [with]  six  torchbearers  more,  peculiar  to  her)" 
(Jonson,  line  314).  In  Tethys* Festival  she  represented  "Tethys,  Queen  /  Of 
nymphs  and  rivers" ."^^  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  other  ladies  represented 
the  nymphs  of  British  rivers,  whose  names  were  linked  with  theirs  in  the 
printed  text,  so  perhaps,  as  in  Queens,  they  were  costumed  individually,  but 
only  one  design  has  survived  and  the  text  gives  us  to  understand  that  the 
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masquers*  costumes  were  essentially  alike.^^  After  Henry's  death,  Anne 
danced  only  in  Love  Freed  From  Ignorance  and  Folly  y  whose  verse  describes 
her  as  the  eldest  Daughter  of  the  Mom:  "the  queen  /  Of  the  orient,  and  'twas 
said  /  That  she  should  with  Phoebus  [James]  wed"  (Jonson,  lines  65-7).  Once 
Anne  retired  from  the  masque  stage,  masquers  were  always  men  as  long  as 
James  was  king.  Whether  from  the  Inns  of  Court  or  "gentlemen  the  king's 
servants,"  they  were  sundered  from  the  watching  king  both  by  the  anonymity 
of  masquerade  in  performance  and  by  namelessness  in  the  printed  texts.  But 
as  the  comments  of  observers  show,  Buckingham  was  de  facto  chief  masquer 
beginning  with  his  1615  debut. 

In  the  first  court  masque  after  Buckingham's  death,  Jonson's  Love's 
Triumph  through  Callipolis  (January  9, 163 1),  King  Charles,  as  when  he  was 
prince,  was  chief  masquer,  the  first  English  king  to  mask  since  the  youthful 
Henry  VIII  over  a  century  before.^ ^  In  Albion's  Triumph  (whose  title  recalls 
the  cancelled  Neptune's  Triumph  for  the  Return  of  Albion),  Charles  took  an 
imperial  masque  name,  the  Emperor  Albanactus.  As  Britanocles  (Britain's 
glory)  in  Britannia  Triumphans,  he  entered  through  a  separate  gate  to  join 
the  masquers  already  on  stage.  In  Salmacida  Spolia  he  bore  the  name 
Philogenes  (lover  of  his  people),  and  was  described  as  great  and  wise.  In 
these  masques  Charles  took  the  chief  place  and  led  the  masque  dances.  Then, 
leaving  the  masquing  space,  he  took  his  seat  on  the  royal  state,  where,  like 
his  father,  he  received  the  masque  as  an  offering  to  himself  as  king.  Coelum 
Britannicum  took  this  duality  even  further.  He  sat  as  king  beside  the  queen 
for  at  least  the  contention  between  Mercury  and  Momus.  It  is  not  clear  when 
or  how  he  left  the  state  to  join  the  fourteen  other  masquers,  but  perhaps  he 
did  so  after  the  First  Song,  when  the  masquers  and  young  lords  and  noble- 
men's sons  came  forth  from  a  cave  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  In  any  case, 
after  the  revels  "the  King's  majesty  [was  again]  seated  under  the  state  by  the 
Queen"  to  hear  the  Fourth  Song  of  tribute  to  the  royal  couple  that  concluded 
the  masque.  In  all  the  masques  in  which  he  appeared,  then,  Charles  enacted 
a  two-bodies  role,  both  the  ideal  ruler  in  the  masque  space  and  in  the  king's 
space  the  validator  of  this  ideal,  both  giver  and  acceptor  of  the  masque 
offering.  Buckingham  had  gone  a  good  way  in  this  direction  in  Gypsies 
Metamorphosed  and  in  the  York  House  masque,  appearing  in  overlapping 
roles  as  at  once  himself  and  a  character  in  self-praising  fiction. 

Similar  self-praising  fictions  appear  in  Buckingham's  Caroline  por- 
traits, which  surround  him  with  allegorical  figures  in  settings  like  those  of 
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masque.  The  Dutch  artist  Honthorst  painted  him  as  Mercury  presenting  the 
liberal  arts  to  Charles  as  Apollo  and  Henrietta  Maria  as  Diana: 

A  riot  of  cupids  in  the  darkened  air  greets  [a  train  of  allegorical  figures];  other  figures 
rout  the  forces  of  satire  (in  the  form  of  a  goat)  and  detraction.  The  entire  scene  could  be 
the  action  of  a  masque  compressed  into  a  single  movement:  the  anti-masque  of  base 
figures,  the  main  masque  with  Buckingham  as  the  presenter  leading  up  to  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  royal  couple  ...  the  King  and  Queen  together  as  celestial  powers  of  light. 

In  a  Rubens  portrait  (now  destroyed  though  its  programme  survives  in  an  oil 
sketch  in  Fort  Worth),  "Buckingham  rears  his  horse  on  a  windswept  beach; 
allegorical  figures  whirl  in  turmoil  in  the  air,  Neptune  and  Tethys  gaze 
admiringly  from  the  reeds.  The  painting  refers  to  several  of  Buckingham's 
offices  ...  Master  of  the  King's  Horse  ...  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  his  full 
armour  and  martial  baton  indicate  a  military  command."  The  allegory  is 
completed  by  the  "winged  figure  . . .  blowing  out  the  flame  of  life  over  the 
Duke's  head,"  an  alteration  that  Rubens  must  have  made  after  hearing  of  his 
death.^^  The  portrait  represents  Buckingham  as  he  wished  to  function  in  the 
world  of  actual  politics  and  war,  but  amid  surrounding  images  like  those  of 
masque  prosceniums,  masque  scenery,  and  actors  playing  symbolic  roles.^"* 
The  ensemble  epitomizes  the  mode  of  self-fashioning  through  portraiture 
and  masque  fiction  by  which  Charles  had  himself  represented,  especially  in 
the  1630s  after  Buckingham's  death.  From  Albion's  Triumph  in  1631  to 
Salmacida  Spolia  in  1640  Charles  the  masquer  enacted  "illusion  of  power" 
roles  in  whose  political  efficacy  he  continued  to  believe  even  as  parliament 
was  dismantling  the  instruments  of  his  personal  rule.  He  had  seen  that 
Buckingham's  self-representation  through  "the  arts  of  spectacle,  drama, 
dance,  and  music"  worked  almost  magically  to  influence  King  James.  By 
his  example,  and  perhaps  by  direct  instruction,  Buckingham  taught  Charles 
the  use  of  these  arts,  initially  to  draw  James's  affection  by  practising  skills 
that  may  have  seemed  to  the  prince  a  main  cause  of  his  father's  preference 
for  George  Villiers  over  Charles  Stuart.  Buckingham's  example  showed  the 
prince  that  a  viable  way  to  self-esteem  was  to  be  at  the  centre  of  a  masque. 
As  Charles's  reign  began,  Buckingham  co-opted  masque  to  allegorize 
himself  "in  terms  of  intellect,  control,  and  power,"  usurping  the  role  of  'Hes 
rois  thaumaturges  ...  a  semi-divine  race  set  apart  from  ordinary  mortals  [in] 
the  world  of  the  court  fete  ...  an  ideal  one  in  which  nature,  ordered  and 
controlled,  has  all  dangerous  potentialities  removed."  In  the  1630s,  such 
narcissistic  shows  contrived  to  give  Charles  the  "mystical  aura  ...  that 
recognised  monarchs  and  princes  as  a  semi-divine  race  set  apart  from 
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ordinary  mortals"  (Strong,  p.  40).  As  combined  chief  actor  and  chief  spec- 
tator in  masques,  before  his  court  Charles  asserted  his  "semi-divine"  status 
and  "mystical  aura"  almost  as  if  he  was  persuading  not  only  the  onlookers 
but  himself  that  he  was  indeed  the  hero  his  masque  roles  made  him. 
Buckingham  as  masquer  thus  transferred  to  his  king  not  only  illusions  about 
his  own  power  but  the  reason  for  hatred  and  contempt  by  those  outside  the 
magical  court  world.  Charles's  imitations  of  his  father's  favorite  in  masques 
and  in  other  things  helped  to  bring  royalty  into  contempt,  and  in  the  1640s 
bring  it  down. 
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Denis  Crouzet.  La  genèse  de  la  Réforme  française,  1520-1562.  Paris,  SEDES, 
1996,  Pp.  620. 

Le  but  de  ce  livre  est  de  proposer  une  synthèse  des  événements  et  des  problèmes 
interprétatifs  entourant  la  "fixation  calvinienne"  de  la  Réforme  française,  de  ses 
origines  au  commencement  des  guerres  de  religion.  Pour  l'atteindre,  Denis  Crouzet, 
tout  en  citant  fréquemment  des  textes  imprimés  de  l'époque,  fait  appel  à  une  vaste 
collection  de  sources  secondes  qui,  il  faut  le  souligner,  sont  tant  en  français  qu'en 
anglais.  Il  présente  ainsi  au  lecteur  un  tour  de  table  historiographique  clair  et 
complet  sur  ce  sujet.  Toutefois,  l'ouvrage  s'inscrit  également  dans  l'approche  riche, 
mais  controversée,  de  la  réalité  religieuse  française  du  seizième  siècle,  développée 
par  l'auteur  dans  trois  livres  depuis  le  début  des  années  1990.  Le  thème  récurrent 
au  fil  des  pages  est  celui  de  la  mort,  car  la  Réforme  selon  lui  n'aurait  pu  se 
concrétiser  ailleurs  que  dans  une  "civilisation  de  l'angoisse"  (p.  564).  De  1513  à 
1525,  Luther  cherchait,  selon  Crouzet,  davantage  à  rompre  avec  un  univers  mental 
qu'avec  une  Église.  Au  tournant  du  seizième  siècle,  la  culture  macabre  développée 
à  partir  du  quatorzième  siècle  marquait  toujours  la  sensibilité  collective.  Le  moine 
allemand  désirait  trouver  une  réponse  à  l'appréhension  d'une  mort  "très  angoissante 
et  peut-être  plus  inconsciemment  que  consciemment."  Il  proposa  alors  "un  anti-sys- 
tème du  péché,  et  par  conséquent  de  la  mort  dans  les  différentes  figures  qui  pénètrent 
alors  l'imaginaire  collectif  (p.  52).  Voulant  "désangoisser"  la  mort  en  la  présentant 
comme  un  signe  d'espérance  et  de  soulagement,  il  offrit  à  ses  contemporains  "une 
extraordinaire  sécurisation  face  à  une  culture  terroriste  qui  se  serait  faite  de  plus  en 
plus  oppressive,  agressive"  (p.  67).  Ces  idées  pénétrèrent  dans  une  France  déjà 
marquée  par  l'enseignement  de  Lefèvre  d'Étaples,  qui  différait  sur  bien  des  points 
de  celui  de  Luther:  à  titre  d'exemple,  notons  que  le  Français  acceptait  le  culte  des 
images  et  reconnaissait  une  certaine  influence  aux  bonnes  oeuvres.  Lefèvre  parti- 
cipa à  la  crise  qui  s'ouvrait  par  le  biais  de  l'évêque  de  Meaux,  Guillaume  Briçonnet, 
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qui  profitait  de  la  protection  royale.  Celui-ci,  en  éloignant  les  mendiants  de  son 
cercle,  écarta  "la  culture  de  la  terreur  du  péché,  la  culture  terroriste  et  doloriste  de 
la  prédication  mendiante"  (p.  108),  se  rapprochant  ainsi  de  la  vision  luthérienne. 
Mais  le  groupe  de  Meaux  travaillait  dans  un  climat  particulier  qui  assura  au 
mouvement  français  sa  spécificité.  Celle-ci  se  trouvait  dans  une  représentation  du 
temps  perçu  comme  un  recommencement.  La  monarchie  française  de  François  P"" 
se  détachait  des  règnes  précédents  en  accordant  une  plus  grande  importance  à 
l'individu  royal:  on  s'attardait  davantage  à  sa  personne  qu'à  sa  dignité,  il  devenait 
de  plus  en  plus  christique  et  impérial.  François  P*"  cherchait  à  regénérer  l'alliance 
entre  Dieu  et  le  peuple  élu,  il  s'efforçait  de  rénover  l'Eglise,  l'empire  et  les  lettres. 
Il  était  ainsi  ouvert  à  certaines  idées  issues  de  Meaux  qui  le  confortaient  dans  son 
rôle  de  rénovateur,  et  protégeait  en  conséquence  leurs  propagateurs.  Cependant, 
dans  un  monde  en  rapide  évolution,  certains  collaborateurs  de  l'évêque  Briçonnet 
radicalisèrent  leurs  positions  et  en  vinrent  à  juger  les  siennes  trop  timides.  Ce  fut  le 
cas,  entre  autres,  de  Farel.  Le  mouvement  réformateur  français  commença  à  éclater 
en  plusieurs  tendances  au  moment  même  où  de  plus  en  plus  de  voix  appellaient  à 
son  eradication. 

Alors  que,  après  bien  des  hésitations,  François  I^^  se  résolut  à  suivre  cette 
voix,  un  nouveau  pôle  de  tensions  naquit  aux  frontières  du  royaume.  Installé  à 
Genève,  Calvin,  "réformateur  de  la  seconde  génération,  va  plus  loin  que  Luther 
dans  une  voie  de  désangoissement"  (p.  266).  Lui,  pour  qui  le  salut  était  entièrement 
gratuit,  rassurait  l'homme  en  évacuant  presque  totalement  l'eschatologie  de  son 
discours.  Ainsi,  le  calvinisme  "est  une  méthode  de  résolution  de  l'angoisse"  (p. 
279).  Mais  cette  approche  ne  fut  pas  immédiatement  acceptée  par  l'ensemble  des 
Français  à  la  recherche  d'une  voie  nouvelle.  Pour  Crouzet,  "La  'religion  réformée' 
n'est  un  fait  historique  qu'à  partir  de  1559-1561  dans  la  plupart  des  cas,  quand 
une  authentique  calvinisation  de  l'hétérodoxie  advient"  (p.  345).  Celle-ci  se 
préparait  depuis  les  années  1540  alors  que  le  livre  diffusait  les  idées  issues  de 
Genève  et  que  les  martyrs  suscitaient  les  sympathies.  Morts  au  nom  de  leur  foi, 
les  suppliciés  —  moins  nombreux  que  ce  que  l 'on  a  longtemps  cru  —  témoignaient, 
en  allant  l'âme  en  paix  vers  leur  fin,  "que  la  voie  qu'ils  ont  choisie,  la  voie  de 
l'Évangile,  dédramatise  l'angoisse  de  la  mort"  (p.  438).  Calvin  essaimait  les 
prédicateurs  en  France.  Les  simples  réunions  de  lecture  et  de  prières  des  débuts  de 
la  Réforme  se  transformèrent  en  véritables  Églises.  Cette  évolution  s'explique 
surtout  par  le  désir  de  célébrer  la  Cène.  Par  elle,  les  théologiens  calvinistes 
enseignaient  "que  la  vie  présente  est  le  temps  et  le  lieu  d'une  mort,  et  que  la  mort 
d'un  chacun  est  appelée  à  ouvrir  une  vie  qui  est  la  Vie"  (p.  458).  Le  thème  central 
du  livre  apparaît  encore  ici  à  Crouzet  pour  qui  "la  force  d'appel  de  la  Réforme  est 
une  révolution  dans  la  vision  de  la  mort"  (p.  459).  Les  nouvelles  Églises  ne  pouvant 
que  difficilement  rester  dans  la  clandestinité,  le  rôle  de  Genève  dans  leur  érection 
favorisa  l'homogénéisation  de  la  Réforme  française  vers  1560.  Aux  différentes 
approches  historiographiques  qui  ont  cherché  à  expliquer  les  conversions  au 
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calvinisme  par  des  raisons  économiques,  sociales,  socio-culturelles,  géographi- 
ques ou  politiques,  Denis  Crouzet  préfère  donc  une  vision  religieuse.  Les  décen- 
nies d'avant  1560  ayant  vu  monter  irrésistiblement  une  grande  crainte  devant  le 
devenir,  la  fin  du  monde  ayant  été  maintes  fois  annoncées,  un  temps  et  un  univers 
paniques  régnant  en  France  comme  on  peut  le  voir  dans  les  livres  de  raisons  ou  les 
almanachs,  Crouzet  établit  une  corrélation  entre  cette  plongée  dans  l'angoisse  et 
le  choix  de  la  conversion.  Le  mouvement  calviniste  était  porté  par  une  dynamique 
de  l'espérance.  Le  Dieu  d'amour  et  de  miséricorde  éprouvait  les  siens  pour  mieux 
les  faire  avancer.  Cette  confiance,  perçue  comme  du  triomphalisme  ou  de  l'arro- 
gance par  les  catholiques,  n'était  guère  appréciée  par  ces  derniers.  Plus  il  y  avait 
de  réformés,  plus  les  membres  de  l'Église  romaine  y  voyaient  des  signes  de 
l'approche  du  jugement  dernier.  Le  succès  des  uns  induisit  la  violence  des  autres. 
L'oeuvre  de  violence  devint  celle  par  laquelle  l'homme  faisait  son  salut.  La 
tentative  de  la  monarchie  de  décriminaliser  la  dissidence  religieuse  dans  l'espoir 
d'oblitérer  pacifiquement  la  division  des  croyances  ne  put  rien  contre  les  senti- 
ments profonds  des  Français.  Le  royaume  sombra  donc  dans  les  guerres  de 
religion. 

Encore  une  fois,  Crouzet  a  le  grand  mérite  de  replacer  la  religion  à  l' avant- 
plan  des  événements  du  seizième  siècle.  Son  introduction  à  l'histoire  religieuse  de 
cette  époque,  sa  présentation  de  l'historiographie  sur  cette  question  seront  parti- 
culièrement utiles  aux  étudiants,  à  qui  le  livre  s'adresse  particulièrement,  et  aux 
chercheurs  moins  familiers  avec  la  Réforme  française.  Toutefois,  ce  livre  confronte 
trop  les  idées  généralement  reçues  pour  être  accepté  dans  sa  globalité.  Par  exem- 
ple, Crouzet  explique  les  choix  religieux  des  nobles  par  un  "besoin  sacral  de 
guerre,"  car  "le  modèle  guerrier  est  le  modèle  du  Christ,  parce  que  le  guerrier  est 
l'homme  qui  souffre  et  qui  n'a  de  cesse  que  de  surpasser  sa  souffrance  pour 
rencontrer  Dieu"  (p.  541).  Il  fait  d'ailleurs  des  guerres  d'Italie  des  guerres  reli- 
gieuses, car  elles  auraient  permis  "à  l'homme  de  réaliser  son  salut  dans  la  rencontre 
avec  Dieu"  (p.  543). 

Jusqu'à  maintenant,  les  historiens  ont  eu  tendance  à  expliquer  les  options 
nobiliaires  en  faisant  référence  aux  clientèles,  à  l'ambition  personnelle,  aux 
circonstances.  Que  certains  d'entre  eux  aient  pu  être  fortement  marqués  par  les 
motivations  religieuses  avancées  par  Crouzet,  d'accord.  Mais  peut-on  réellement 
généraliser  cette  approche  à  l'ensemble  de  ce  groupe?  A  la  religion  communautaire 
vécue  par  les  catholiques  —  que  Crouzet  n'aborde  jamais,  ce  qui  l'empêche 
d'analyser  les  raisons  de  la  faillite  partielle  des  méthodes  de  désangoissement 
proposées  par  l'Église  romaine  telles  les  processions,  les  prières  ou  le  cultes  des 
saints  —  Crouzet  oppose  une  prise  de  conscience  individuelle  de  ceux  qui  vont 
devenir  les  réformés.  Analysant  la  pensée  de  quelques-uns,  il  prête  des  sentiments 
semblables  à  l'ensemble  du  groupe,  il  "communautarise"  les  consciences  indivi- 
duelles. Cette  vision  est  d'autant  renforcée  que,  dans  son  analyse  de  la  diffusion 
des  idées  luthériennes  en  Allemagne,  il  reconnaît  que  le  sentiment  anti-romaniste 
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allemand  y  a  joué  un  rôle  important.  Pourquoi  ne  pas  faire  preuve  de  plus  de 
nuances  dans  le  reste  de  l'analyse  et  accepter  que  des  éléments  autres  que  religieux 
aient  pu  inciter  les  uns  et  les  autres  à  rejetter  l'Église  traditionnelle? 

Ces  remarques  ne  devraient  toutefois  pas  amener  les  lecteurs  à  mettre  de  côté 
ce  livre  qui,  comme  tous  les  autres  de  Denis  Crouzet,  propose  une  vision  radica- 
lement nouvelle  des  événements  marquants  de  la  France  du  seizième  siècle,  une 
vision  que  nous  sommes  tous  tenus  de  prendre  dorénavant  en  compte.  Les  ques- 
tions qui  surgissent  à  la  lecture  de  toute  l'oeuvre  de  ce  grand  historien  ne  peuvent 
qu'approfondir  notre  connaissance  de  cette  époque. 

MICHEL  DE  WAELE,  Université  de  Montréal 


Lewis  W.  Spitz.  The  Reformation:  Education  and  History.  Brookfield,  VT: 
Ashgate  Publishing,  1997.  Pp.  x,  318. 

Recently  retired  as  Professor  of  History  at  Stanford  University,  Lewis  Spitz  has 
been  a  redoubtable  figure  in  Reformation  era  studies  for  more  than  40  years.  His 
expertise  in  both  Renaissance  and  Reformation  have  resulted  in  insightful  treatment 
of  the  intellectual  history  of  Early  Modern  Europe  throughout  his  distinguished 
scholarly  career.  The  volume  under  review  offers  a  collection  of  thirteen  of  his 
articles  on  "the  two  major  humanistic  concerns  of  the  Protestant  reformers,  educa- 
tion and  history"  (p.  vii). 

Another  Variorum  volume,  Luther  and  German  Humanism  (1996),  was  com- 
prised of  several  studies  at  the  intersection  of  two  significant  lines  of  Professor 
Spitz's  scholarly  interests.  The  present  volume  allows  ready  access  to  some  of  his 
publications  on  two  related  areas  in  the  intellectual  history  of  the  Reformation  era: 
after  an  introductory  consideration  of  the  idea  of  "Reformation,"  four  articles  treat 
education  and  eight  treat  history.  The  earliest  appeared  in  1953,  and  the  most  recent 
in  1993.  One  might  expect  a  collection  of  studies  penned  over  the  course  of  four 
decades  to  manifest  the  development  of  a  scholar's  abilities  from  initial  hesitation 
to  confident  mastery  of  his  or  her  field  of  investigation.  However,  the  articles 
collected  in  this  volume  suggest  that,  as  Athena  from  Zeus,  so  Lewis  Spitz's 
scholarly  capabilities  leaped  full-grown  from  his  head;  whatever  the  ways  Professor 
Spitz's  expertise  has  developed  over  the  year's,  the  thirteen  articles  in  this  volume 
are  all  sure-footed  scholarly  treatments  of  aspects  of  education  and  history  in  the 
Reformation  era. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  respective  groups  offer  an  even  and 
thorough  treatment  of  the  two  subjects.  Aside  from  the  disparity  in  the  number  of 
studies  devoted  to  the  two  areas,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  collection  of  articles  on 
"education"  includes  a  study,  "Erasmus  as  Reformer,"  only  tangentially  related  to 
education.  This  treatment  shows  such  a  deft  mastery  of  the  data  that,  although 
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published  in  1971,  it  still  stands  as  a  viable  presentation  of  scholarly  consensus  on 
the  great  humanist.  The  other  three  articles  in  the  "education"  segment  offer  a 
positive  view  of  the  Reformation's  impact  on  universities,  a  discussion  of  "Luther's 
Social  Concern  for  Students,"  and  a  response  presented  by  Professor  Spitz  to 
another  scholar's  paper  on  the  relationship  between  the  Reformation  and  sixteenth- 
century  pedagogy.  Each  of  the  papers  is  interesting  in  its  own  right,  even  so,  they  offer 
relatively  little  on  education  per  se  in  the  Reformation  era.  The  response  paper,  as 
suggesting  further  lines  of  inquiry  beyond  those  presented  in  the  other  scholar's  paper 
(which  is  not  printed  in  the  volume),  is  of  only  marginal  usefulness  to  the  reader. 

The  eight  articles  on  "history"  focus  on  Luther's  views  or  offer  Professor 
Spitz's  reflections  on  historical  study.  "Luther's  View  of  History:  A  Theological  Use 
of  the  Past"  considers  how  Luther  viewed  history,  as  well  as  its  practitioners. 
"Psychohistory  and  History:  The  case  of  Young  Man  Luther"  offers  an  appreciative 
but  still  sharply  critical  assessment  of  Erik  Erikson's  well-known  volume.  "Luther 
Ecclesiast:  An  Historian's  Angle"  argues  that  Luther's  most  significant  contribution 
to  history  was  as  a  churchman,  a  role  he  especially  played  after  1530;  Spitz  argues 
that,  given  how  frequently  studies  of  Luther  fade  out  after  that  date,  much  scholar- 
ship on  Luther  misses  out  on  significant  aspects  of  Luther's  influence  and  career. 
In  "Impact  of  the  Reformation  on  Church-State  Issues,"  Spitz  points  out  that  the 
idea  of  "state"  as  used  in  twentieth-century  parlance  was  unknown  to  the  reformers; 
in  the  following  article,  "Luther's  Ecclesiology  and  his  concept  of  the  Prince  as 
Notbischof,''  the  author  tries  to  clarify  how  Luther  saw  God  at  work  in  the  realm  of 
church  and  civil  government.  "Model  Man,  Modern  Man,  Reformation  Man"  argues 
that  Church  history  offers  the  modern  secular  university  significant  help  in  under- 
standing who  and  what  human  beings  are;  a  similar  concern  dominates  "History: 
Sacred  and  Secular,"  Professor  Spitz's  1978  presidential  address  to  the  American 
Society  of  Church  History.  The  final  and  most  recent  article,  "The  Historian  and  the 
Ancient  of  Days,"  offers  some  of  Professor  Spitz's  perspectives  on  the  study  of 
history  as  part  of  2i  festschrift  for  a  contemporary  theologian. 

An  intellectual  historian,  Spitz  is  openly  and  unapologetically  suspicious  of 
too  wide-ranging  claims  by  social  historians:  his  assessment  of  the  French  Annales 
school  in  these  articles,  for  example,  expresses  appreciation  for  but  emphasizes  the 
limitations  of  its  contributions  to  the  understanding  of  the  Reformation  era.  Spitz's 
presentations  and  analyses  in  intellectual  history  in  these  articles  are  almost  always 
insightful  and  judicious;  one  exception  can  be  found  in  the  opening  article,  "The 
Reformation,"  in  which  Spitz  asserts  that  the  designation  "Catholic  Reformation" 
has  been  embraced  by  historians  as  a  way  to  offer  a  more  positive  perspective  on 
what  had  been  called  the  "Counter-Reformation"  (p.  15).  Actually,  "Catholic 
Reformation"  intends,  first  of  all,  those  movements  for  reform  within  the  church 
which  antedated  and  eventually  ran  parallel  to  those  of  Luther  and  the  other 
Protestant  reformers,  and  only  secondarily  (and  subsequently)  that  "Counter-Ref- 
ormation" which  reacted  to  the  Protestant  reformation.  Otherwise,  Spitz  shines:  an 
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outstanding  historian,  he  is  a  recognized  expert  in  Luther's  thought.  The  reader  who 
approaches  this  volume  seeking  to  benefit  from  that  expertise  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed. From  a  different  angle,  the  last  two  articles,  as  the  seasoned  reflections  of 
an  accomplished  historian  who  delights  equally  in  his  craft  and  in  humour,  are  sprightly 
treatments  of  the  joys  and  foibles  of  "doing"  history.  Citations  ft"om  ponderous  author- 
ities jostle  those  from  "Peanuts"  characters  as  Professor  Spitz  manifests  his  great  love 
for  the  discipline  to  which  he  has  contributed  so  significantly. 

The  volume  under  review  makes  readily  accessible  valuable  studies  of  signif- 
icant questions  in  the  broad  categories  of  education  and  history  in  the  Reformation 
era.  While  research  libraries  may  already  have  these  articles  in  various  books  and 
journals  in  their  collections,  this  volume  pulls  them  together  within  one  book's 
covers.  Consequently,  many  libraries  will  want  to  add  it  to  their  collection;  undoubt- 
edly, numerous  scholars  in  Reformation  era  studies  will  do  the  same. 

JAMES  R.  PAYTON,  JR.,  Redeemer  College 


David  J.  Baker.  Between  Nations:  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Marvell,  and  the 
Question  of  Britain.  Stanford:  Stanford  University  Press,  1997.  Pp.  xii,  221. 

Outlining  the  scope  of  Between  Nations:  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Marvell,  and  the 
Question  of  Britain,  David  Baker  writes,  "I  attempt  to  read  —  or,  often,  to  reread 
—  certain  instances  of  early  modem  English  literature  in  light  of  the  premises  and 
imperatives  of  the  developing  British  historiography.  The  texts  with  which  I  am 
most  concerned  are  William  Shakespeare's  Henry  V  (1599),  Edmund  Spenser's  A 
View  of  the  Present  State  of  Ireland  (1598),  and  Andrew  Marvell's  'An  Horatian 
Ode  upon  Cromwell's  Return  from  Ireland'  (1598),  as  well  as  his  "The  Loyal  Scot" 
(circa  1670)"  (p.  7).  Central  to  Baker's  attempt  to  (re)read  these  texts,  then,  is  his 
indebtedness  to  the  new  British  historiography,  in  particular  the  seminal  essays  of 
J.  G.  A.  Pocock.  Following  Pocock's  lead,  historians  of  the  early  modem  period 
have  begun  to  study  the  uneasy  process  of  British  state-formation  in  the  early 
modern  period,  a  process  triggered  by  the  Tudor  "incorporation"  of  Wales  and 
Ireland  and  culminating  in  the  Anglo-Scottish  Act  of  Union.  If  the  new  British 
historiography  has  forced  historians  to  re-evaluate  the  political  history  of  the  period, 
it  has  also  paved  the  way  for  literary  historians  to  glean  valuable  new  perspectives 
on  literary  and  extra-literary  texts  in  light  of  the  wider  British  context  that  informed, 
indeed  enabled,  their  production.  Literary  scholars,  to  be  sure,  are  addressing  the 
question  of  Britain,  though  their  work  has  been  restricted  primarily  to  Spenser,  who 
wrote  most  of  his  works  while  living  in  Ireland,  and  Shakespeare,  whose  "national" 
history  plays  register  a  deep  anxiety  about  an  expanding  English  polity  that  included 
and  incorporated  Wales,  an  intractable  Ireland,  and  an  encroaching  Scotland. 
Although  this  book  is  somewhat  limited  in  terms  of  the  authors  and  texts  it  studies, 
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it  serves  as  a  signal  contribution  to  the  construction  of  a  less  anglocentric  approach 
to  writers  and  readers  throughout  the  British  Isles.  In  fact,  this  book  is  remarkable 
precisely  because  it  brings  a  non-anglocentric  historiography  —  a  truly  plural 
history  of  the  various  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles:  English,  Irish,  Scottish,  Welsh 
—  to  bear  on  the  literary  history  of  early  modernity. 

"The  Britain  that  I  want  to  chart  in  Between  Nations"  the  author  writes,  "is 
less  a  fixed  and  distinct  domain  than  an  ontological  predicament,  a  knot  of  conun- 
drums entangling  the  several  peoples  who  in  the  early  modern  period  were  com- 
pelled to  share  'that  island  lying  off  the  northwestern  coast  of  geographic  Europe'" 
(p.  8).  Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  opening  chapter,  "Imagining  Britain: 
William  Shakespeare's  Henry  V"  which  counters  interpretations  (in  particular, 
Stephen  Greenblatt's)  that  reduce  the  play  to  a  piece  of  English/British  propaganda: 
"a  piece  of  Jacobean  propaganda  for  union  avant  la  lettre"  (p.  21).  Baker  explores 
the  emergence  of  a  "proto-Britain"  in  Henry  V\  that  is,  he  reads  the  play,  which  was 
performed  in  1599  (sometime  between  Essex's  departure  to  and  return  from  war- 
ravaged  Ireland),  as  a  sustained  reflection  on  the  question  of  Britain,  the  question 
of  England's  tenuous  "incorporation"  of  the  "Celtic  Fringe."  By  drawing  attention 
to  the  ways  in  which  the  representation  of  two  of  the  play's  "diverse  cast  of  British 
types"  (p.  21)  —  Fluellen  the  Welshman  and  MacMorris  the  Irishman  —  unsettles 
a  stable,  unified  English  self,  Baker  accentuates  the  on-going  articulations  of 
Britishness,  and  in  doing  so  highlights  the  intricate  identities  of  the  various  inhab- 
itants of  the  British  Isles.  Of  particular  importance  here  is  MacMorris's  "over- 
determined  identity"  (p.  39).  Focusing  on  MacMorris's  "What  ish  my  nation" 
speech,  as  well  as  the  case  of  the  historical  English/Irish  officer  Christopher  St. 
Lawrence,  Baker  warns  against  ascribing  simplistic,  essentialist  identities  to  the 
play's  characters;  instead,  he  teases  out  their  hybridity.  MacMorris  (a  Gaelicization 
of  FitzMaurice),  for  instance,  is  identified  as  a  descendant  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
conquerors  who  settled  in  Ireland  in  the  twelfth  century.  Fluellen,  however,  seems 
to  regard  him  as  "irish."  Historians  would  label  MacMorris  Old  English.  For  Baker, 
MacMorris  is  between  nations.  Baker's  interpretation  of  the  play  is  enriched  by  an 
awareness  of  the  multiple  texts  of  Henry  V:  the  1600  Quarto  and  the  1623  Folio 
editions.  Surprisingly,  however,  he  says  nothing  about  the  Queen  of  France's 
unsetUing  reference  to  Henry  as  "brother  Ireland"  (sig.  h2,  TLN  289),  a  passage  that 
was  emended  to  "brother  England"  in  the  Second  Folio  of  1632  and  has  remained 
so  in  all  ensuing  editions  (excluding  the  recent  publication  of  Barbara  Mowat  and 
Paul  Werstine's  New  Folger  edition  of  the  play). 

In  his  introduction.  Baker  contrasts  his  study  of  the  question  of  Britain  to 
Richard  Helgerson's  work  on  English  nation-fashioning  in  his  Forms  of  Nation- 
hood: The  Elizabethan  Writing  of  England.  Helgerson's  focus  on  the  writing  of 
England,  Baker  argues,  elides  the  fact  that  English  political  expansion  across  the 
British  Isles  created  "an  extraordinary  complex  intercultural  site"  (p.  13).  This  is 
particularly  evident  in  Helgerson's  reading  of  Spenser's  The  Faerie  Queene,  which 
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says  little  or  nothing  about  Spenser's  Irish  experience.  Unlike  Helgerson,  Baker 
destabilizes  the  insular  English  identity  that  both  historians  and  literary  historians 
often  (un)consciously  reinscribe  in  their  work.  Indeed,  Baker  immerses  Spenser  in 
the  cultural  politics  of  Elizabethan  Ireland,  Spenser's  "home"  from  1580  to  1598. 
The  second  chapter,  "Border  Crossings:  Edmund  Spenser's  A  View  of  the  Present 
State  of  Ireland^''  treats  Spenser's  prose  dialogue,  long  considered  an  anti-Gaelic 
screed,  as  an  intercultural  (that  is,  British)  text.  Spenser's  View  was  entered  into  the 
Stationers'  Register  in  1598;  it  did  not  appear  in  print,  however,  until  1633,  when 
the  Dublin  antiquarian  and  historian  Sir  James  Ware  included  it  in  his  Ancient  Irish 
Chronicles.  Attempting  to  account  for  the  View's  "continued  suppression"  (p.  70), 
Baker  provides  a  subtle  reading  of  Spenser's  subversive  thoughts  on  English 
common  law  and  Gaelic,  or  Breton  law,  which  turn  out  to  be  oddly  similar.  Spenser, 
we  are  told,  "had  a  specific  (though  oblique)  argument  to  make:  the  law  that  England 
imposed  on  Ireland  could  not  establish  royal  control,  first,  because  it  was  not 
thoroughly  enforced,  but,  more  disturbingly,  because  the  law  had  its  own  ambiguous 
affinity  with  Gaelic  law,  and  this  left  it  open  to  hostile  appropriation"  (p.  91). 
Spenser's  solution,  according  to  Baker:  "[Law]  must  always  be  remade  by  a 
monarch  who,  unhindered  by  the  constraints  of  accumulated  custom,  can  fit  the  law 
to  present  exigency"  (p.  110).  By  situating  Spenser's  text  in  the  complex  colonial 
milieu  in  which  it  was  written,  Baker,  it  seems,  paints  a  portrait  of  Spenser's  politics 
that  differs  significantly  from  Helgerson 's,  who  sees  Spenser  as  a  champion  of 
aristocratic  autonomy.  What  Baker  and  Helgerson  have  in  common,  though,  is  an 
awareness  of  Spenser's  ambivalent  representations  of  royal  power.  But  because 
Helgerson's  name  never  surfaces  in  this  chapter,  we  never  get  a  sense  of  how  Baker 
sees  his  own  close  reading  of  Spenser's  View  in  relation  to  Helgerson's  work.  This 
chapter  demonstrates  what  a  less  anglocentric  approach  to  Spenser  offers  readers. 
However,  it  could  have  included  a  more  explicit  commentary  on  how  the  critic's 
historical  sources  determine  or  inform  his/her  reading. 

The  final  chapter,  "British  Poetics:  Andrew  Marvell's  'An  Horatian  Ode  upon 
Cromwell's  Return  from  Ireland'  and  The  Loyal  Scot,'"  considers  "a  kind  of 
poetics  at  which  [Marvell]  excelled":  namely,  "introduc[ing]  himself  into  the  terms 
of  a  debate  in  order  to  deploy  himself  among  its  uncertainties"  (p.  168).  The 
uncertain  categories  to  which  Baker  refers  are  Britishness  and  homosexuality.  This 
chapter  complicates  received  narratives  about  Marvell's  political  toadyism  and  his 
alleged  homosexuality.  Rather  than  uncovering  Marvell's  political  allegiances, 
instead  of  establishing  Marvell's  sexual  orientation  as  queer  or  straight.  Baker  reads 
these  two  poems  in  light  of  the  homosocial  British  politics  that  brought  them  into 
being.  The  result  is  an  astute  analysis  of  the  intertwining  discourses  —  cultural, 
political,  sexual  —  underpinning  Marvell's  articulations  of  the  "interisland  conun- 
drum" (p.  127)  that  beset  both  Cromwell's  and  Charles  II's  rule.  Like  the  previous 
chapters,  this  one  contains  a  thoroughly  historical  and  deeply  theoretical  investiga- 
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tion  of  British  questions.  Baker's  wonderfully  smooth  and  elegant  prose,  it  should 
be  pointed  out,  makes  this  book  a  pleasure  to  read. 

CHRISTOPHER  IVIC,  University  of  Western  Ontario 


*** 


Jeanne  de  Schomberg.  Règlement  donné  par  une  dame  de  haute  qualité  à  M 
sa  petite  fille,  pour  sa  conduite,  et  pour  celle  de  sa  maison:  avec  un  autre 
règlement  que  cette  dame  avait  dressé  pour  elle-mesme.  Édition  critique  par 
Colette  H.  Winn.  Paris,  Honoré  Champion,  1997. 

Inconnue  du  grand  public,  Jeanne  de  Schomberg,  duchesse  de  Liancourt  (1600- 
1674),  partage  le  destin  de  beaucoup  de  femmes-écrivains  longtemps  oubliées. 
C'est  à  Colette  H.  Winn  qu'elle  doit  de  voir  son  nom  rappelé  par  la  publication 
d'une  édition  critique  de  son  ouvrage  dont  le  long  titre  suffît  pour  indiquer  l'époque 
de  sa  composition. 

Le  livre  qui  est  l'objet  de  notre  lecture  s'ouvre  par  une  longue  "introduction" 
(pp.  1-2>1),  terminée  par  une  enumeration  bibliographique  des  "Editions  et  prin- 
cipes d'établissement  du  texte"  (pp.  37-42).  Un  frontispice  occupant  l'espace 
d'une  page  précède  ensuite  un  long  "Avertissement"  (pp.  47-74),  écrit  par  J.  J. 
Boileau.  Suit  une  courte  préface  insérée  par  la  duchesse  elle-même  (pp.  77-79)  et 
l'on  passe  enfin  à  la  version  essentielle  de  son  ouvrage,  à  savoir  à  une  série 
d'articles  intitulés  "Lettres"  adressées  à  sa  fille  (pp.  8 1-172).  Il  y  a  encore  d'autres 
articles  où  la  duchesse  développe  le  "Règlement"  que  "cette  dame  [ . . .  ]  avait  dressé 
pour  elle-mesme"  (pp.  173-186).  Un  appendice  apporte  trois  courts  poèmes,  tirés 
du  Recueil  de  vers  choisis,  publié  le  R.  P.  Bouhours  à  Paris  en  1693,  après  la  mort 
de  la  duchesse.  Une  liste  qui  propose  des  ouvrages  éducatifs  à  l'usage  des  femmes 
(pp.  191-198)  augmente  la  valeur  bibliographique  du  livre. 

Si  l'on  a  consacré  ce  paragraphe  à  la  table  des  matières,  c'est  que  celle-ci  doit 
remplacer,  du  moins  en  partie,  les  inévitables  longueurs  dont  la  richesse  exclut 
d'avance  les  comptes  rendus  plus  détaillés.  Dans  cette  situation,  il  paraît  plus  utile 
de  se  borner  à  des  fragments  qui,  du  point  de  vue  de  notre  temps,  nous  semblent 
plus  caractéristiques  ou  importants. 

Issue  d'une  famille  originaire  d'Allemagne,  M"™®  de  Liancourt  est  fille  de 
Françoise  d'Espinay  et  de  Henri  de  Schomberg,  grand  maître  de  l'artillerie  et 
surintendant  des  finances,  qui  après  deux  ans  d'exercice  de  ses  fonctions  se  trouva 
moins  riche  qu'auparavant.  Mariée  à  un  homme  plutôt  léger,  elle  le  soigna  dans 
ses  maladies  et  réussit,  après  18  ans  de  patience,  à  l'amener  à  la  religion.  Elle 
mourut  le  14  juin  1674.  Son  mari  la  suivit  sept  semaines  plus  tard.  Elle  eut  un  seul 
fils,  Roger  du  Plessis  qui,  servant  comme  volontaire  pendant  un  siège,  fut  tué  très 
jeune  et  lui  laissa  une  petite  fille,  Jeanne  Charlotte  du  Plessis.  Elle  l'a  confiée 
d'abord  aux  éducatrices  de  Port-Royal,  ce  que  le  vicaire  de  Saint-Sulpice  lui 
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reprocha.  Finalement,  elle  se  chargea  de  prendre  l'éducation  de  Charlotte  à  sa 
charge  personnelle.  C'est  dans  ce  but  qu'elle  écrivit  le  Règlement. 

Un  coup  d'oeil  sur  les  titres  des  20  chapitres  de  ce  traité  pédagogique  que 
M"^  de  Liancourt  adresse  à  sa  petite  fille  suggère  suffisamment  leur  contenu. 
Certes,  maintes  lectrices  de  nos  jours  y  trouveront  des  passages  qui  provoqueront 
leur  opposition  et  même  leur  refus  catégorique.  Rappelons,  par  exemple,  l'inter- 
diction de  parler  seule  à  un  homme:  "Que  ce  fût  que  la  porte  demeurast  ouverte 
ou  qu'il  y  eût  une  troisième  personne."  Rappelons  également  l'empêchement 
catégorique  de  lire  des  romans,  ce  qui  fait  évoquer  ici  l'opinion  diamétralement 
opposée  sur  le  même  sujet  chez  La  Fontaine  dans  Les  Amours  de  Psyché  et 
Cupidon.  Ce  qui  mérite  d'être  souligné,  c'est  sa  condamnation  de  "la  folie  des 
duels  et  des  violences"  qui,  à  cette  époque,  entraînaient,  en  tant  que  crime  de 
lèse-majesté,  des  sanctions  extrêmement  sévères:  l'excommunication,  le  refus  de 
sépulture  et  même  la  peine  de  mort.  Ajoutons  ici  que  même  des  jeux  de  cartes,  ce 
qui  paraît  aujourd'hui  presque  inconcevable,  s'attiraient  une  condamnation  sévère. 
Il  faut  remarquer  l'esprit  lucide  et  pratique  de  M"^^  de  Liancourt  lorsqu'elle 
souligne  le  besoin  de  prêter  attention  aux  femmes  que  l'on  prend  au  service  et 
même,  si  c'est  possible,  de  n'en  prendre  jamais. 

Il  est  compréhensible  que  les  relations  entre  les  hommes  et  les  femmes 
constituent  le  thème  auquel  M"™^  de  Liancourt  revient  toujours.  Un  siècle  après 
Louise  Labé,  tout  un  chapitre  parlant  "des  devoirs  d'une  femme  envers  son  mari" 
développe  des  idées  qui  rehaussent  l'autorité  du  mari  dans  le  mariage  et  que  Labé 
n'aurait  sûrement  pas  acceptées.  On  peut  toutefois  saluer  sa  souplesse  diplomati- 
que: "Il  leur  [aux  maris]  faut  donner  tout  avantage  des  choses  qui  réussissent  bien, 
et  des  autres  en  prendre  la  faute  sur  soy,  autant  qu'il  sera  possible." 

Le  chapitre  "De  la  conduite  qu'une  femme  doit  tenir  dans  le  monde"  semble 
également  difficile  à  appliquer  de  nos  jours.  De  petits  mensonges  ont  cependant 
leur  place  assurée  dans  la  stratégie  féminine,  ce  que  la  situation  d'un  être  souvent 
socialement  traqué  justifie  pleinement.  Une  femme  importunée  doit  savoir  inspirer 
le  respect:  "...  et  s'ils  [les  hommes]  continuent,  dites  leur  fort  franchement,  mais 
fort  civilement,  que  vous  ne  recevez  point  de  visites  d'hommes  chez  vous." 

Si  l'on  accepte  sans  trop  s'étonner  que  M"^^  de  Liancourt  prévienne  les  jeunes 
filles  contre  les  hommes,  on  est  un  peu  surpris  lorsqu'on  l'entend  les  prévenir 
contre  les  femmes,  plus  précisément  les  femmes  de  l'aristocratie.  La  justification 
de  son  point  de  vue  mérite  notre  attention: 

. . .  fuyez  aussi  la  tentation  de  vous  assujettir  à  voir  souvent  et  familièrement  les  grandes 
Princesses,  pour  estre  plus  en  crédit,  et  en  plus  grande  considération  dans  le  monde.  Car, 
outre  la  peine  que  vous  auriez  de  les  contredire  dans  les  choses  que  vous  jugeriez 
mauvaises,  vous  attireriez  de  l'envie;  vous  vous  trouveriez  quelquefois  d'un  parti  et  votre 
mary  de  l'autre;  vous  auriez  peine  à  refuser  de  les  suivre  partout;  et  même  après  vous  estre 
assujettie  à  les  voir  souvent,  elles  tiendraient  vostre  sujétion  comme  une  chose  deuë,  et 
vous  haïraient  si  vous  manquiez  de  continuer  à  les  voir  et  à  leur  complaire  toujours. 
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Si,  pour  M"*®  de  Liancourt,  le  but  de  l'éducation  des  femmes  n'est  pas  leur 
enrichissement  intellectuel,  elle  ne  néglige  pourtant  pas  ce  problème.  Les  enfants 
que  l'on  ne  destine  pas  à  l'Église,  mais  qu'on  élève  pour  le  monde,  doivent  être 
instruits  dans  les  langues  et  dans  les  sciences  conformément  à  leur  capacité. 
Cependant,  il  faut  leur  faire  "comprendre  de  bonne  heure  la  dignité  de  leur  condition 
de  chrestiens." 

Il  faut  avoir  le  même  soin  de  l'éducation  des  garçons  que  des  filles,  mais 
auprès  de  celles-ci  il  convient  de  placer  des  femmes.  La  Duchesse  de  Liancourt 
désapprouve  donc  l'éducation  mixte.  Des  remarques  concernant  l'éducation  des 
filles  restent  cependant  encore  actuelles:  "Il  n'est  pas  besoin  qu'elles  ayent  des 
grâces  affectées  pour  attirer  les  yeux,"  ou  encore  "ne  les  laissez  point  accoutumer 
à  parler  brusquement,  ni  même  à  parler  haut  devant  vous  en  compagnie,  ou  devant 
d'autres  personnes  de  grand  respect,  si  ce  n'est  en  répondant."  Ce  chapitre 
mériterait  une  place  dans  toute  anthologie  des  écrits  destinés  aux  jeunes  filles  dans 
la  France  du  dix-septième  siècle. 

En  nous  rappelant  ce  livre  utile,  Colette  H.  Winn  a  donc  un  mérite  incon- 
testable. "Il  n'y  a  que  la  vertu  qui  demeure":  cette  idée  semble  récapituler  le  mieux 
les  principes  de  M"^^  de  Liancourt,  ceux  qu'elle  voulait  inculquer  à  sa  jeune 
lectrice. 

KAZMIERZ  KUPISZ,  Université  de  Lodz 


Viviana  Comensoli  &  Paul  Stevens,  eds.  Discontinuities:  New  Essays  on 
Renaissance  Literature  and  Criticism.  Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press, 
1998.  Pp.  XX,  244. 

The  title  of  this  collection  is  misleading  in  two  ways.  For  one  thing,  the  focus 
throughout  is  on  criticism  rather  than  literature:  some  essays  hardly  mention 
literature  at  all  and  the  others  tend  to  treat  literature  as  the  prop  for  arguments  about 
criticism.  Also,  despite  the  editors'  emphasis  on  discontinuity,  the  collection  is  in 
some  important  ways  remarkably  continuous  with  earlier  work.  That  is,  the  discus- 
sions on  literature  concentrate  on  Shakespeare  (and  to  a  lesser  extent,  on  other 
dramatists)  and  on  literature  from  around  1600.  There  is  almost  no  discussion  of 
poetry  apart  from  Nate  Johnson's  interesting  account  of  Donne's  eight  elegy  and  its 
place  in  the  Donne  canon.  Prose  fiction  is  not  represented.  The  first  two  writers  do 
deal  with  work  outside  the  standard  Renaissance  canon:  in  her  attack  on 
postmodernism,  Sylvia  Brown  deals  very  briefly  with  mother's  legacy  books  and 
in  what  is  probably  the  best  written  essay  in  the  book,  Katherine  Osier  Acheson 
analyzes  some  of  the  self-representations  of  Lady  Anne  Clifford. 

Discontinuities  is  a  good  title  in  some  ways.  As  the  editors  promise,  the  various 
writers  often  disagree  with  each  other.  Furthermore,  almost  all  of  them  disagree 
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with  Stephen  Greenblatt  —  an  example  of  concordia  discors.  For  instance,  Tracey 
Sedinger  takes  issue  with  Greenblatt  as  a  way  to  plead  for  the  usefulness  of 
psychoanalytic  criticism  and  Linda  Woodbridge  takes  issue  with  him  and  several 
others  in  order  to  caution  us  against  an  uncritical  reliance  on  social  history. 
Greenblatt  seems  to  be  about  to  replace  E.  M.  W.  Tillyard  in  the  Oedipal  drama 
which  is  such  a  feature  of  Renaissance  literary  studies.  In  this  connection,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  entertaining  essays  is  Barry  Taylor's  analysis  of  the 
difference  between  American  new  historicism  and  English  cultural  materialism,  in 
which  he  debunks  many  of  the  English  critics'  favourite  pretensions.  Perhaps 
Grennblatt  can  still  be  saved,  although  Taylor's  essay  is  admittedly  less  of  a  defence 
of  Greenblatt  than  an  attack  on  what  is  often  presented  as  the  grand  tradition  of 
English  marxism. 

Some  of  the  writers  confront  the  emphasis  on  Shakespeare.  Elizabeth  Hanson 
eloquently  argues  in  general  terms  against  the  reduction  of  Renaissance  literature 
to  Shakespeare  and  says  that  changes  in  critical  thinking  have  "not  seriously 
challenged  the  overwhelming  centrality  of  Shakespeare"  (p.  75).  In  fact,  they  have 
helped  it:  more  theory  =  more  Shakespeare.  Susan  Zimmerman  provides  a  specific 
version  of  Hanson's  argument  in  a  discussion  of  the  importance  of  horror  to 
Renaissance  theatre.  She  accurately  points  out  that  our  concentration  on  Shakes- 
peare has  prevented  us  from  seeing  the  extent  to  which  the  representation  of  horror 
was  a  crucial  feature  of  many  Renaissance  tragedies. 

Karen  Newman  argues  for  Shakespeare.  Her  theory  is  that  as  literature  is 
increasingly  replaced  by  "mass  cultural  forms"  the  persistence  of  Shakespeare 
"allows  the  contemporary  critic  working  in  the  early  modern  period  to  be  read"  (p. 
100).  This  is  the  old  and  politically  disreputable  strategy  of  presenting  a  dominant 
group  (Shakespeareans  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  us)  as  itself  oppressed  by  another 
more  powerful  group.  Still,  Newman's  analysis  oïTimon  of  Athens  (for  Shakespear- 
eans, a  positively  recherché  text)  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  literary  analysis  in  the 
book,  even  if  it  is  not  particularly  well  connected  to  the  rest  of  the  essay. 

Timon  of  Athens  is  also  the  main  literary  example  chosen  by  Sharon  O'Dair  in 
her  deeply  satisfying  discussion  of  how  American  academics  talk  about  issues  of 
class  in  Shakespeare  and  in  society  as  a  whole.  She  begins  by  juxtaposing  lago  and 
Old  Adam.  lago  is  a  representative  of  the  new  social  order  in  which  service  is  merely 
paid  labour,  while  Old  Adam  sees  his  service  as  part  of  his  loyalty  to  his  masters  in 
what  is  very  nearly  a  feudal  relationship.  From  this,  O'Dair  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
standard  accounts  of  class:  Marx,  Weber,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Elias.  Here  she 
unfortunately  reproduces  the  standard  sociological  shibboleth  about  the  difference 
between  Marx's  and  Weber's  views  of  class,  but  her  account  is  accurate  for  the  most 
part.  O'Dair  then  uses  these  concepts  of  class  to  discuss  Timon  of  Athens.  She  makes 
the  valuable  point  that  although  the  money  economy  condemned  in  the  play  may 
be  distasteful  to  us,  the  old  style  elite  represented  by  Timon  should  not  be  a  model 
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to  us  either.  We  should  be  subtle  and  independent  enough  as  thinkers  to  condemn 
what  Shakespeare  condemns  without  sharing  his  conservatism. 

O'Dair  then  moves  on  to  a  general  discussion  of  the  increasingly  routine 
condemnations  of  capitalism  made  by  professors.  She  points  out  that  anti-capitalism 
in  the  academy  is  often  linked  to  anti-populism  and  declares  that  "the  profession's 
anti-capitalism  is  consistent  with  our  self-interest"  (p.  217).  A  good  example  of  this, 
although  one  not  cited  by  O'Dair,  is  that  many  professors  find  no  trouble  in 
reconciling  their  professed  anti-capitalism  with  their  willingness  to  exploit  the 
increasingly  large  number  of  poorly  paid  and  poorly  treated  sessionals. 

Discontinuities  ends  with  an  afterword  which  is  not  a  summary  of  the  preced- 
ing arguments  but  rather  the  beginning  of  a  new  argument.  Marta  Straznicky  makes 
a  plea  for  continuity.  In  part,  she  wants  to  try  to  bring  schools  of  criticism  together, 
but  her  main  aim  is  to  bring  research  and  teaching  together.  The  sudden  appearance 
of  pedagogical  concerns  should  make  us  realize  how  rare  it  is  to  find  references  to 
teaching  in  works  of  critical  theory.  Straznicky  makes  the  specific  point  that 
teaching  is  not  covered  in  the  other  essays  and  the  general  point  that  in  theoretical 
sophistication  our  teaching  tends  to  lag  behind  our  research.  Implicitly  or  explicitly, 
too  many  of  us  still  teach  our  students  the  critical  theories  we  we^e  taught. 
Straznicky 's  point  is  well-taken,  as  the  essays  in  this  collection  will  not  help  us  to 
transform  our  teaching.  Nevertheless,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  interesting  and 
persuasive  and  those  of  us  who  specialize  in  the  English  Renaissance  will  find  them 
useful. 

STEPHEN  GUY-BRAY,  University  of  British  Columbia 


La  légende  dorée.  Édition  critique  dans  la  révision  de  1476  par  Jean  Batailler, 
d'après  la  traduction  de  Jean  de  Vignay  (1333-1348)  de  la  Legenda  aurea, 
texte  établi  par  Brenda  Dunn-Lardeau.  Paris,  Champion,  1997.  Pp.  vii,  1563. 

Brenda  Dunn-Lardeau  est  connue  depuis  longtemps  pour  ses  travaux  sur  la  Légende 
dorée  de  Jacques  de  Voragine.  On  se  souvient  du  colloque  international  ''Legenda 
aurea:  texte  latin  et  branches  vernaculaires"  qu'elle  a  organisé  à  l'Université  du 
Québec  à  Montréal  en  1983  et  de  la  publication  des  actes  qui  en  a  conservé  des 
traces  substantielles  (Legenda  aurea:  sept  siècles  de  diffusion,  1986).  Voici  que 
l'auteure  vient  d'offrir  à  la  communauté  des  chercheurs  une  pièce  maîtresse  du 
dossier:  l'édition  critique  de  la  traduction  française  de  Jean  de  Vignay,  qui  a  connu 
une  grande  diffusion  aux  quatorzième  et  quinzième  siècles,  révisée  à  la  fin  du 
quinzième  siècle  selon  les  méthodes  et  les  goûts  pré-humanistes  par  Jean  Batallier. 
La  première  impression,  en  abordant  cet  imposant  volume,  est  celle  d'un  travail  de 
grande  envergure,  impression  qui  n'est  pas  démentie  à  l'examen  plus  attentif  de 
l'édition. 
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Outre  Texposition  des  règles  suivies  pour  l'établissement  du  texte,  les  cha- 
pitres d'introduction  comportent  un  survol  synthétique  de  la  fortune  de  la  Legenda 
aurea  du  treizième  au  vingtième  siècles  et  une  étude  de  la  langue  du  texte.  Il  faut 
signaler  la  richesse  de  l'apparat  critique,  qui  consigne  trois  séries  de  variantes. 

L'aperçu  historique  est  un  modèle  de  concision  et  de  clarté.  Comme  le 
rappelle  l'auteure,  tout  commence  par  un  légendierdu  treizième  siècle,  c'est-à-dire 
un  condensé  de  vies  des  saints  à  l'usage  des  prédicateurs.  Son  auteur,  Jacques  de 
Voragine,  appartient  à  l'ordre  des  Prêcheurs,  qui  s'est  fait  une  spécialité  de  ce  type 
de  compendium.  Cette  Legenda  aurea  sera  l'un  des  textes  les  plus  diffusés  du 
Moyen  Age,  comme  l'attestent  le  millier  de  manuscrits  conservés  et  le  nombre 
d'éditions  du  quinzième  siècle,  supérieur  à  celles  de  la  Bible,  ainsi  que  la  traduc- 
tion dans  de  nombreuses  langues  vernaculaires.  Le  texte  entre  dans  le  système 
d'enseignement,  notamment  dans  les  studia  dominicains  et  franciscains.  Selon 
Dunn-Lardeau,  "la  Legenda  aurea  connut  un  succès  éclatant  en  France  pendant 
trois  siècles,  suivi  d'une  éclipse  entre  1557  et  1843"  (p.  10). 

La  traduction  de  Jean  de  Vignay  (entre  1333  et  1348),  le  plus  important 
traducteur  du  règne  de  Phlippe  VI,  n'est  pas  la  seule  traduction  qui  soit  parvenue 
jusqu'à  nous,  mais  elle  fut  de  loin  la  plus  copiée.  Destinée  à  un  public  laïc  peu 
cultivé,  c'est  une  "traduction  littérale  au  lexique  non  savant"  (p.  10).  Dans  le  même 
temps,  le  support  matériel  de  ce  texte  dédié  à  l'aristocratie  bourguignonne  fait  de 
la  traduction  française  un  objet  de  luxe.  Observant,  tout  au  long  de  son  histoire  de 
la  tradition  de  la  Legenda  aurea,  les  changements  de  visée  du  texte,  Dunn-Lardeau 
note  que  d'outil  didactique  dans  la  version  originale,  le  légendier  devient,  en 
traduction  française,  symbole  de  prestige. 

De  la  même  façon,  la  révision  de  Jean  Batailler  à  la  fin  du  quinzième  siècle 
imprime  à  la  Légende  une  nouvelle  orientation.  Dunn-Lardeau  a  établi  que  le 
réviseur,  dominicain  et  docteur  en  théologie  de  l'Université  de  Paris,  avait  travaillé 
à  partir  de  deux  manuscrits  français,  au  moins,  et  une  édition  latine  récente  (1475). 
Soucieux,  en  cette  période  dite  "pré-humaniste,"  de  retrouver  la  Veritas  latina,  il 
relatinise  le  lexique  de  la  traduction  du  quatorzième  siècle.  L'analyse  comparative 
de  Dunn-Lardeau  fait  cependant  apparaître  que  la  correction  n'est  pas  systémati- 
que. Les  interventions  de  Batailler  se  situent  "à  mi-chemin  entre  la  rigueur 
philologique  des  humanistes  de  la  Renaissance  et  la  liberté  des  copistes  du  Moyen 
Age"  (p.  11).  Relatinisé,  le  vocabulaire  est  également  rajeuni  conformément  aux 
normes  du  moyen  français  commun.  L'auteure  voit  dans  certains  types  de  révision 
une  adaptation  à  un  nouveau  mode  de  diffusion  du  texte,  par  la  lecture  individuelle 
plutôt  que  par  la  lecture  orale  collective.  Quant  aux  destinataires  du  livre,  il  ne 
s'agit  plus  de  grands  seigneurs  commanditaires  comme  dans  le  cas  de  Jean  de 
Vignay,  mais  de  bourgeois  et  de  petits  nobles. 

1557,  terminus  ad  quem  de  la  période  de  gloire  de  la  Legenda  aurea,  est 
l'année  de  la  dernière  édition  de  la  traduction  française  du  quatorzième  siècle,  dans 
un  contexte  de  Contre-Réforme  où  la  structure  et  l'esprit  du  légendier  apparaissent 
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surannés.  Cependant,  le  message  voraginien  va  survivre  sous  forme  de  cantiques, 
où  s'exprime  la  sensibilité  religieuse  des  fidèles  de  l'Église  post-tridentine.  Au 
dix-septième  siècle  il  affleurera  sous  la  forme  des  Fleurs  de  vies  de  saints^ 
traduction  de  recueils  compilés  par  des  jésuites  espagnols  dans  le  respect  du 
bréviaire  romain  réformé.  Ces  récits  témoignent  d'une  évolution  de  l'hagiogra- 
phie, tant  dans  le  contenu,  soumis  aux  nouvelles  exigences  de  critique  historique, 
que  dans  la  rhétorique. 

Au  cours  des  siècles,  la  somme  hagiographique  réunie  par  Jacques  de  Vora- 
gine  change  en  quelque  sorte  de  mains:  outil  pédagogique  des  dominicains  au 
treizième  siècle,  puis  objet  de  luxe  dans  les  manuscrits  français,  elle  devient  un 
"instrument  de  propagande  individuelle"  (p.  17).  avec  le  livre  imprimé,  avant  que 
les  jésuites  n'y  impriment  leur  marque  à  la  Contre-Réforme.  Elle  sera  enfin  livrée 
au  grand  public  en  pénétrant  la  littérature  de  colportage.  Dunn-Lardeau  conclut  en 
évoquant  les  jeux  intertextuels  des  romanciers  des  dix-neuvième  et  vingtième 
siècles:  Flaubert,  Zola,  Camus,  Tournier. 

Dans  les  chapitres  consacrés  à  l'établissement  du  texte  et  à  l'apparat  critique, 
Dunn-Lardeau  justifie  le  choix  de  l'édition  de  1476  par  sa  place  centrale  dans  la 
transmission  d'une  tradition  hagiographique,  comme  édition  princeps  de  41  autres. 
Constatant  qu'aucun  manuscrit  français  ne  correspond  exactement  à  la  forme  et 
au  contenu  de  l'édition  de  1476,  elle  émet  l'hypothèse  que  Batallier  a  effectué  sa 
révision  en  s' appuyant  sur  au  moins  deux  manuscrits  français.  Sont  données  en 
apparat  les  variantes  des  ms  fr  241,  copié  en  1348  pour  un  libraire  parisien.  Les 
critères  de  choix  sont  l'ancienneté  du  témoin,  le  fait  qu'il  soit  daté  et  qu'il  soit  "le 
plus  près  de  l'archétype  dans  le  stemma  des  manuscrits"  (p.  8).  Bien  que  trois 
autres  témoins  eussent  pu  être  pris  en  compte,  l'auteure  justifie  le  choix  de  ce  seul 
manuscrit  par  la  perspective  dans  laquelle  elle  situe  son  projet  d'édition  critique: 
"confronter  deux  temps  forts  de  l'histoire  textuelle  de  la  branche  française  sur  les 
plans  linguistique  et  hagiographique  ainsi  que  les  méthodes  de  travail  d'un  traduc- 
teur et  d'un  réviseur  travaillant  à  plus  de  cent  ans  d'intervalle"  (p.  37).  Dans  cette 
optique,  il  est  certain  que  la  décision  de  joindre  à  l'apparat  des  variantes  provenant 
de  manuscrits  français  les  variantes  d'une  édition  française  et  d'une  édition  latine 
est  judicieuse. 

Dunn-Lardeau  a  en  effet  confronté  le  texte  de  l'édition  de  1476  à  l'édition  de 
Lyon  (v.  1477-1478),  dont  le  réviseur  anonyme  continuerait,  selon  son  hypothèse, 
le  travail  de  correction  et  de  révision  de  Batallier  dont  il  connaîtrait  parfaitement 
les  méthodes.  Quant  à  la  troisième  série  de  variantes,  elle  renvoie  au  texte  latin, 
ce  qui  permet  d'observer  plus  aisément  les  méthodes  de  révision  de  Batallier. 
Dunn-Lardeau  s'appuie,  non  sur  l'édition  latine  de  1475  utilisée  par  le  réviseur  — 
qui  a  été  portée  trop  tard  à  sa  connaissance  (p.  39)  — ,  mais  sur  l'édition  de  Graesse 
communément  utilisée  par  les  chercheurs.  Pour  faciliter  d'ailleurs  les  études 
comparatives  entre  l'état  de  la  Légende  dorée  représenté  par  l'édition  de  1476  et 
d'autres  branches  vernaculaires  de  XdiLegenda  aurea,  la  référence  à  l'édition  latine 
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de  Graesse,  donnée  au  début  de  chaque  chapitre,  constitue  un  intermédiaire  fort 
pratique. 

Dans  son  étude  de  la  langue  du  texte,  Dunn-Lardeau  souligne  la  juxtaposition 
de  plusieurs  strates  linguistiques.  Si  la  Légende  dorée  de  Jean  Batallier  est  écrite 
en  moyen  français  commun,  avec  une  volonté  de  relatinisation,  des  traits  régionaux 
sont  cependant  perceptibles,  particularités  de  la  Normandie,  du  Nord  et  de  l'Est, 
dont  les  dernières  n'avaient  pas,  selon  l'auteure,  encore  fait  l'objet  d'études.  Cette 
diversité  confirme  l'hypothèse  que  Jean  Batallier  aurait  utilisé  plusieurs  manus- 
crits français  pour  sa  révision.  Dunn-Lardeau  note  que,  ce  faisant  —  en  s' appuyant 
sur  des  manuscrits  anciens  et  récents  en  français  et  sur  un  imprimé  latin  — ,  il  se 
conformait  aux  méthodes  de  travail  de  ses  contemporains,  notamment  William 
Caxton  dans  sa  révision  de  la  Golden  Legend.  L'auteure  présente  un  tableau 
synthétique  des  particularités  phonétiques,  morphologiques  et  syntaxiques  du 
texte  de  Batallier.  Il  apparaît  que  la  correction,  dans  le  sens  de  la  relatinisation  et 
de  la  suppression  des  traits  régionaux,  n'y  est  jamais  systématique.  Persistent 
nettement  des  traces  de  dialectes  de  l'Est  et  une  alternance  des  formes  populaires 
et  savantes.  En  appendice,  une  liste  des  mots,  formes  et  graphies  du  manuscrit  de 
1348,  corrigés  par  Jean  Batallier,  donne  une  idée  de  la  nature  des  changements 
apportés  par  le  réviseur. 

Le  texte  de  la  Légende  est  suivi  d'une  "table  des  exemples"  que  Batallier  a 
dressée  "selon  l'ordre  de  l'abc."  Dunn-Lardeau  voit  dans  l'ajout  de  cette  table  — 
traduction  de  la  tabula  exemplorum  de  l'édition  latine  de  1475,  qui  ne  figurera  plus 
dans  la  deuxième  édition  française  —  un  "repentir  d'ecclésiastique  reprenant  un 
outil  avant  tout  réservé  au  prédicateur"  (p.  12).  Enfin,  l'ouvrage  fournit  plusieurs 
outils  utiles  à  la  fois  pour  une  meilleure  utilisation  du  présent  ouvrage  et  pour  les 
recherches  qu'il  ne  manquera  pas  d'inspirer:  des  notes  sur  le  texte  critique,  un 
glossaire  de  4  426  termes  ou  formes,  un  index  des  noms  propres,  un  index  des 
chapitres  de  la  Légende  dorée,  donnant  les  noms  de  saints  sous  leur  forme  moderne 
par  ordre  alphabétique. 

Ce  travail  de  Brenda  Dunn-Lardeau  fait  honneur  à  l'érudition  canadienne.  En 
plus  de  mettre  à  la  disposition  des  chercheurs  un  état  décisif  de  la  traduction  d'un 
texte  qui  a  eu  une  influence  durable,  ouvertemement  ou  souterrainement,  sur  la 
culture  occidentale,  cette  édition  critique  de  la  Légende  dorée  ouvre  de  multiples 
pistes  pour  des  recherches  ultérieures,  dans  les  domaines  notamment  de  l'étude  du 
moyen  français,  de  l'évolution  du  genre  hagiographique,  de  l'histoire  de  la  traduc- 
tion et  de  la  révision  au  Moyen  Age  et  à  la  Renaissance.  Il  ne  fait  pas  de  doute  que 
le  Prix  Emile  Faguet  de  l'Académie  française,  qui  a  couronné  l'ouvrage  en  1998, 
a  été  fort  judicieusement  décerné. 

CLAIRE  LE  BRUN-GOUANVIC,  Université  Concordia 
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David  Howarth.  Images  of  Rule:  Art  and  Politics  in  the  English  Renaissance, 
1485-1649.  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:  University  of  California  Press,  1997. 
Pp.  XV,  323. 

The  wealthy  and  powerful  of  Renaissance  Europe  aimed  to  acquire  and  practice  a 
wide  range  of  accomplishments  —  expertise  in  dress  and  jewellery,  building  and 
gardening,  dogs,  horses,  hunting  and  horsemanship,  discernment  in  collecting 
everything  from  stuffed  animals  to  old  masters,  appreciation  of  classical  and 
contemporary  literature,  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  and  political,  diplomatic 
and  military  skills.  During  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  the  emerg- 
ing apparatus  of  academia  picked  and  chose  which  aspects  of  that  curriculum  to 
dignify  with  the  status  of  a  "professional"  discipline.  And  since  this  was  the  era  par 
excellence  of  academic  specialism,  the  result  was  that  the  wide  worlds  in  which 
these  early  modern  aristocrats  travelled  were  split  up  and  studied  either  as  narrow 
"fields"  (art  history,  diplomatic,  military,  political  history),  which  rarely  connected 
with  each  other;  or  they  were  not  studied  seriously  at  all  (curio  collections,  hunting, 
and  so  on).  With  the  fences  between  disciplines  set  up,  attempts  were  made  to  climb 
over  them:  but  the  nature  of  the  result  has  greatly  depended  upon  which  "field"  — 
especially  whether  art  history  or  political  history  —  the  scholar  in  question  started 
from.  The  relationship  between  art  and  power  in  this  period  was  a  theme  pioneered 
by  Sir  Roy  Strong,  approaching  from  the  "art  history"  side.  Among  historians,  Hugh 
Trevor-Roper  and  R.  J.  W.  Evans  produced  trailblazing  studies.  J.  H.  Eliot  and 
Jonathan  Brown,  historian  and  art  historian  respectively,  fruitfully  collaborated  in 
explicating  Philip  III  of  Spain's  Buen  Retiro. 

A  major  shift  occurred  in  the  1980s,  when  "revisionist"  historians  of  seven- 
teenth-century England  set  out  a  programme  which  aimed  to  recreate  the  mental 
worlds  in  which  politics  operated,  and  called  for  a  re-unification  of  the  disciplines 
which  had  impeded  their  reconstruction.  Kevin  Sharpe  urged  us  to  consult  material 
as  well  as  written  and  printed  records,  as  a  basis  for  re-fashioning  our  account  of 
politics  and  power.  Malcolm  Smuts  has  been  another  prominent  scholar  carrying 
out  the  "interdisciplinary"  programme,  whose  work  defies  traditional  classification 
as  either  "art  history"  or  "history  proper."  There  has  also  been  a  response  from  the 
other  side  of  the  fence  that  still  divides  "history  proper"  from  the  "history  of  art." 
David  Howarth's  important  earlier  contributions  —  an  excellent  book  in  1985  on 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  a  useful  collection  of  essays  edited  in  1993  —  were 
identifiably  "art  history,"  and  despite  its  much  wider  scope,  his  book  under  review 
here  also  remains  firmly  rooted  in  that  discipline's  traditional  techniques  and 
preoccupations. 

The  aim  of  Howarth's  book  is  stated,  ambitiously,  as  a  "consider[ation]  of  the 
relationship  between  political  power  and  the  visual  arts  in  Renaissance  Britain"  (p. 
1),  and,  more  modestly,  as  "a  survey  of  recent  writing  on  visual  culture  of  the  early 
modern  period  in  England  ...  to  assess  how  much  weight  we  should  give  to  visual 
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artefacts  in  Renaissance  Britain  in  understanding  how  people  understood  them- 
selves and  the  times  they  lived  in"  (p.  10).  The  scope  here  is  thus  both  much  broader 
and  much  deeper  than  his  earlier  studies.  How  well  suited  is  the  traditional  apparatus 
of  "art  history"  —  a  focus  on  oil  painting  and  architecture,  a  preoccupation  with 
style,  technique,  iconography,  classical  and  other  influences  —  to  a  much  broader 
consideration  of  "the  relationship  between  political  power  and  the  visual  arts"? 

Howarth  is  familiar  with  what  has  been  happening  on  the  other  side  of  the 
"fence":  seventeenth  century  political  revisionism;  the  reappraisal  of  the  art-histor- 
ical significance  of  the  early  Tudors,  driven  by  the  work  of  the  historian  David 
Starkey;  Malcolm  Smuts's  brilliant  achievement  in  returning  art  history's  "fine  arts" 
to  the  context  of  the  other  avenues  of  display  available  to  the  early  modern  elites 
of  Europe  —  plate,  tapestries,  gilding,  collections  of  stuffed  animals,  and  so  on  — 
in  the  midst  of  which  their  (relatively  cheap)  oil  paintings  were  displayed;  even 
Professor  Theodore  Rabb's  recent  claim,  that  only  a  tiny  handful  of  initiates  cared, 
still  less  knew,  what  the  artefacts  which  Howarth  deals  with,  either  meant,  or  were 
intended  to  mean.  For  all  that,  Howarth's  methods  and  conclusions  turn  out  to  be 
unshakeably  traditional.  The  author  is  clearly  more  at  home  after  the  demise  of  the 
Tudors,  and  resists  the  recent  upgrading  of  the  court  of  Henry  VIII  at  the  expense 
of  the  early  Stuarts.  (His  account  of  Holbein  as  Henry  VIII's  image  maker  insists 
on  using  Van  Dyck's  relationship  with  Charles  I  as  a  yardstick,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter  —  one  example  of  the  freestyle  anachronism  which  art  history  apparently 
permits).  Despite  Howarth's  genuflections  to  revisionism  (and  Professor  Kevin 
Sharpe  especially),  his  interpretation  of  early  Stuart  court  culture  —  of  which  the 
bulk  of  the  volume  consists  —  is  suffused  by  hindsight,  and  so  is  resoundingly 
doom-laden.  Smuts's  ideas  are  referred  to,  but  Howarth  does  not  even  begin  to  think 
through  their  potentially  radical  consequences,  for  both  the  subject  matter  and  the 
conclusions  of  a  book  such  as  this.  As  it  is,  Howarth's  concluding  (and  most 
coherent)  chapter  insists  on  arguing,  in  parallel  to  Peter  Thomas's  "court-country" 
cultural  dichotomy  of  more  than  20  years  ago,  that  the  "court  culture"  of  Charles  I 
was  indeed  a  large  issue  in  bringing  about  civil  war. 

This  summary,  moreover,  exaggerates  the  rigour  and  consistency  of  Howarth's 
arguments.  The  book  is  a  rag-bag,  loosely  structured  to  begin  with,  then  frequently 
striking  off  into  territories  far  distant  from  the  ostensible  matter  of  each  of  the  eight 
chapters.  "The  Royal  Palace,"  chapter  1 ,  is  quite  remarkably  brief  on  the  massive 
material  foundations  laid  by  Henry  VIII,  and  then  quickly  takes  us  on  a  tour  of 
Lacock  Abbey  in  pursuit  of  mid-Tudor  classicism,  then  to  James  I's  commission  on 
buildings  in  London,  thence  to  an  interpretation  of  the  iconography  of  Inigo  Jones's 
portrait  engraving,  and  after  massive  over-emphasis  on  the  Jacobean  Banqueting 
House,  to  an  even  fuller  consideration  of  Jones's  supposed  plans  for  a  new  Star 
Chamber  building,  which  never  progressed  from  paper.  The  rest  of  the  book  is 
similarly  quixotic. 
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Yet  for  all  its  eccentricities  of  organization,  argument,  and  indeed  style  (on 
page  43,  Howarth  observes  that  nowadays  "historians  discount  the  more  lurid 
aspects  of  [James  I's]  weak  character  and  such  of  his  policies  as  flopped  conspicu- 
ously"), there  is  value  in  this  book.  The  barriers  between  the  histories  of  power  and 
"art"  do  need  to  be  scaled  if  we  are  to  get  close  to  understanding  the  political 
behaviour  of  those  who  ran  early  modern  Europe:  here  revisionism  is  attempting  to 
carry  out  the  program  sketched  out  by  J.  H.  Hexter  50  years  ago.  It  is  true  that 
historians  like  Kevin  Sharpe  do  still  tend  to  start  with  their  knowledge  of  power, 
and  then  look  for  its  reflections  in  art;  while  art  historians  like  Howarth  start  with 
brushstrokes  and  Vitrivius,  and  look  for  echoes  in  the  politics  (which,  to  this 
reviewer,  works  better  with  a  limited  subject  —  like  Howarth's  Earl  of  Arundel  — 
than  with  a  very  broad  one,  like  this  book).  Each  discipline  must  still  use  the  other's 
work  at  second  hand  and  on  trust,  and  the  hybrid  results  still  rarely  satisfy  the  subtle 
demands  of  aficionados  of  either.  The  present  review,  by  a  primarily  political 
historian,  is  perhaps  a  reflection  of  this.  For  all  that,  Howarth  has  produced  a  work 
with  a  great  number  of  individual  insights  on  particular  issues.  And  as  another 
attempt  to  cross  the  barriers  between  disciplines,  it  is  welcome:  for  the  more 
frequently  those  barriers  are  crossed,  the  less  imposing  they  become. 

NEIL  CUDDY,  Toronto 


Booknotes 


David  Norbrook.  Writing  the  English  Republic:  Poetry,  Rhetoric  and  Politics 
1627-1660.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1999.  Pp.  xiii,  509. 

This  timely  history  of  republican  political  culture  and  republican  poetics,  which 
includes  examinations  of  Marvell  and  Milton  in  relation  to  texts  by  often  neglected 
figures:  Fisher,  Hall,  Marten,  May,  and  Wither,  shows  how  writers  re-imagined 
English  political  and  literary  culture  during  the  Puritan  Revolution.  The  book,  which 
appeared  in  December  1998,  on  the  eve  of  the  350th  anniversary  of  Charles  I's 
execution  on  30  January,  1649,  is  an  attempt  at  recovering  the  suppressed  "repub- 
lican element  in  English  cultural  history"  through  literary  culture,  and  more  specif- 
ically, through  poetry"  (p.  7).  Norbrook  takes  up  the  new  historicist  and  cultural 
materialist  concern  to  interpret  literary  texts  in  the  context  of  social  rhetoric.  This 
study  is  an  ambitious  and  rewarding  contribution  to  the  relationship  between  artistic 
and  literary  representation  in  seventeenth-century  England,  and  generated  consid- 
erable discussion  at  the  Sixth  International  Milton  Symposium  in  York,  U.K.,  1999. 

Viviana  Comensoli  and  Anne  Russell,  eds.  Enacting  Gender  on  the  English 
Renaissance  Stage.  Urbana  and  Chicago:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1999. 
Pp.  270. 

Applying  diverse  approaches  generated  by  the  current  state  of  Renaissance  criticism 
and  theory,  this  book  examines  the  "evolving  interest  in  the  intersections  of  gender 
ideologies,  theatricality,  and  cultural  production  in  early  modern  England"  (p.  2). 
A  multi-authored  collection.  Enacting  Gender  engages  the  diverse  range  of  current 
debates  over  issues  such  as  the  one-sex  model,  cross-dressing,  race  and  region,  and 
women  as  the  authors,  subjects,  and  objects  of  theatrical  representation,  and  success- 
fully resists  any  unified  analysis  of  gender  in  the  English  Renaissance  theatre.  While 
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Shakespeare  features  prominently  in  the  book,  he  shares  the  stage  with  such 
dramatists  as  Marlowe,  Fletcher,  Webster,  Elizabeth  Gary,  Richard  Brome,  and  Jane 
Cavendish  and  Elizabeth  Brackley.  Early  modern  drama  specialists,  cultural  critics, 
and  feminist  critics  will  find  the  volume  provocative  and  compelling.  The  contrib- 
utors to  Part  1,  Janet  Adelman,  Alan  Walworth,  Mary  Floyd- Wilson,  Joyce  Green 
MacDonald,  and  R.  L.  Kesler,  investigate  the  effects  that  epistemologies  of  sex, 
race,  and  subjectivity  have  on  representations  of  the  gendered  body  in  drama.  In 
Part  2,  Rosemary  Kegl,  Alison  Findlay,  Michael  Shapiro,  Laurie  E.  Osborne,  and 
Ghristina  Luckyj  consider  in  various  ways  the  roles  of  women  as  authors,  subjects, 
and  objects  of  theatrical  representation.  The  volume  includes  an  extensive  bibliog- 
raphy, notes  on  contributors,  and  an  index. 

Jeffrey  Denton,  ed.  Orders  and  Hierarchies  in  Late  Medieval  and  Renaissance 
Europe.  Toronto  and  Buffalo:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1999.  Pp.  xii,  206. 

Originating  from  a  series  of  papers  delivered  at  the  J.  K.  Hyde  Gentre  for  Late 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies,  University  of  Manchester,  this  "coursebook" 
studies  various  social  structures  of  Western  Europe  between  1300  and  1600.  Since 
the  exploration  of  social  development  demands  a  multidisciplinary  and  interdisci- 
plinary approach,  the  contributors  to  this  book  were  selected  from  a  wide  range  of 
disciplines,  including  history,  anthropology,  art  history,  literature,  and  political 
theory.  The  tensions  between  the  various  images  of  social  order  and  a  heightened 
toleration  for  diversity,  which  play  themselves  out  in  the  pre-industrial  world,  are 
analyzed  by  the  contributors.  Ghapter  1  provides  a  useful  distinction  between  the 
functionalist  and  Marxist  conceptions  of  social  structure.  Ghapter  2  compares 
conception  of  social  order  in  the  Christian  West  and  Islamic  East.  Chapters  3, 4  and 
5  examine  such  cultural  expressions  of  the  age  as  the  works  of  Dante,  the  narratives 
of  Froissart,  and  the  images  of  English  kings.  Chapters  6  and  7  focus  on  England, 
and  explore  issues  of  kinship,  knighthood  and  commons.  Chapter  8  and  the  con- 
cluding chapter  turn  to  governmental  structures  in  Ragusa  and  order  in  Venice 
respectively.  The  volume  includes  bibliographical  guides  and  a  selective  index. 

ELIZABETH  SAUER,  Brock  University 
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Editorial 


Cet  editorial  sera  bref,  car  la  revue 
est  déjà  bien  en  retard  sur  son  échéan- 
cier. La  fin  du  volume  XXn  marque,  en 
réalité,  une  importante  période  de  trans- 
ition pour  Renaissance  et  Réforme.  En 
effet,  la  revue  accueille  un  nouveau  di- 
recteur et  transfère  ses  bureaux  de  ré- 
daction à  l'Université  Western  Ontario. 
i  C'est  donc  Richard  Hillman  qui  prendra 
la  relève  à  partir  du  prochain  numéro. 
La  revue  est  entre  bonnes  mains.  J'en 
profite  pour  remercier  tous  ceux  et 
celles  qui  ont  travaillé  à  mes  côtés  au 
cours  des  dix  dernières  années.  C'est  le 
cas  de  Glenn  Loney,  en  particulier,  qui 
quitte  aussi  l'équipe  éditoriale.  Il  sera 
remplacé  par  David  Galbraith  de  l'Uni- 
versité de  Toronto.  Il  faut  enfin  souligner 
l'apport  inestimable  de  l'Université  de 
Guelph  et  de  l'École  des  Langues  et 
Littératures  pour  le  soutien  matériel 
constant. 


The  publication  of  the  journal  has 
been  delayed  long  enough.  I  will  limit 
this  editorial  to  a  brief,  but  important 
announcement.  The  completion  of  vol- 
ume XXn  is  the  start  of  a  period  of 
transition  for  Renaissance  and  Refor- 
mation, as  the  journal's  offices  move  to 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  new  editor, 
Richard  Hillman.  Professor  Hillman  is 
a  well-known  figure  in  Renaissance 
Studies  in  Canada,  a  true  multidiscipli- 
nary  scholar.  I  wish  to  thank  all  those 
who  have  contributed  to  this  journal 
during  my  editorship.  My  thanks  go  to 
Glenn  Loney,  who  steps  down  as  Asso- 
ciate Editor.  David  Galbraith  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  succeeds  him.  And, 
of  course,  I  am  grateful  to  the  University 
of  Guelph,  and  to  the  School  of  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  for  their  mate- 
rial support. 
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Remaking  the  Bible: 

English  Reformation 

Spiritual  Conduct  Books 


HELAINE 
RAZOVSKY 


Summary:  Among  the  thousands  of  devotional  works  produced  in  the 
centuries  following  the  English  Reformation  are  hundreds  that  may  be  called 
spiritual  conduct  books.  This  article  defines  the  term  "spiritual  conduct 
book"  on  the  basis  of  a  text's  purpose  and  audience.  Unlike  more  familiar 
secular  conduct  books,  such  as  Castiglione  5  Book  of  the  Courtier,  spiritual 
conduct  books  place  success  in  the  next  world  above  success  in  this  world. 
This  group  of  books,  although  derived  from  the  Bible  and  from  biblical 
commentary,  also  reflects  secular  interests,  including  class  conflicts. 

In^  an  introduction  to  John  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  N.  H.  Keeble 
writes:  "The  classics  of  Puritan  spirituality  are  predominantly  autobio- 
graphical. .  .  ."^  During  the  English  Renaissance,  however,  a  more  popular 
form  of  Protestant  (Puritan  and  non-Puritan)  text  is  a  type  of  conduct  book, 
the  spiritual  conduct  book,  associated  in  its  development  with  the  prolifera- 
tion of  biblical  commentaries  engendered  by  the  Reformation.  All  of  these 
books  are  related  in  greater  or  lesser  ways  to  the  Bible,  the  text  placed  at  the 
center  of  the  Reformation  by  the  reformers  of  both  church  and  self.  Like 
biblical  commentary,  like  spiritual  autobiography,  the  spiritual  conduct  book 
responds  to  the  Bible,  and  so  its  characteristics  are  shaped  by  that  response. 
The  titles  of  some  of  these  books  suggest  one  of  their  cnicial  characteristics: 
their  focus  on  the  Bible  as  the  arbiter  of  conduct:  William  Gouge's  The 
Whole-Armor  of  God,  or  The  Spiritval  Fvrnitvre  which  God  hath  provided 
to  keepe  safe  euery  CHRISTIAN  SOVLDIER  from  all  assaults  of  Satan 
(1616)  is  a  wonderful  example  of  how  the  Bible  itself,  in  this  case  some 
verses  from  Ephesians,  apparently  suggested  to  reformers  its  own  efficacy 
in  prescribing  conduct. 
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The  spiritual  conduct  book  has  never  been  distinguished  clearly  from 
other  types  of  conduct  books,  in  part,  I  believe,  because  it  is  a  product  of  the 
Reformation  rather  than  of  the  Renaissance.  This  essay  will  address  three 
issues  related  to  the  spiritual  conduct  book.  First,  it  will  outline  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  English  spiritual  conduct  book  in  opposition  to  those  of  the 
more  widely  known  secular  conduct  books,  the  courtesy  books,  of  the 
Renaissance.  Next,  it  will  explain  the  probable  development  of  the  spiritual 
conduct  book  as  an  offshoot  of  biblical  commentary.  Finally,  it  will  illustrate 
a  few  of  the  particular  ways  in  which  the  spiritual  conduct  book  remakes  the 
Bible  as  an  aid  to  personal  reformation.  This  process  will  shed  light  not  only 
on  spiritual  conduct  books  themselves,  but  also  on  how  a  genre  develops.  In 
turn,  the  development  of  this  genre  will  also  offer  some  insights  into  the 
relation  between  class  dynamics  and  the  prescription  of  conduct. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  in  England  produced  many  variants  on  the 
Bible.  Some  are  quite  obvious  in  their  design.  For  example,  in  1629,  Simon 
Wastell,  a  schoolmaster,  published  a  book  called  Microbiblion,  or,  the  Bibles 
Epitome.  Although  its  title  may  seem  modem,  the  book  is  one  of  numerous 
English  Reformation  texts  that  remake  the  Bible.  (By  "English  Reformation 
texts,"  I  mean  here  texts  produced  between  1534,  the  beginning  of  the 
English  Reformation,  and  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  1660.)  In  this 
example,  Wastell  has  rewritten  the  Bible  in  verse;  the  first  letter  of  each  verse 
composes  at  least  one  complete  alphabet  ("A"  through  "V,"  excluding  "J") 
for  each  book  of  the  Bible.^  Remaking  the  Bible  is  a  common  Reformation 
activity;  the  New  Cambridge  Bibliography  of  English  Literature  lists  more 
than  20  epitomes  (summaries)  and  harmonies  (collection  of  parallel  biblical 
passages  with  commentary),  and  it  is  far  from  exhaustive."^  Published  writers 
were  not  the  only  ones  who  produced  personal  visions  of  the  Bible;  everyone 
was  encouraged  to  create  his  or  her  own  hand-tailored  "microbiblion."  In 
Directions  for  the  Private  Reading  of  the  Scriptures  (1618),  the  preacher 
Nicholas  Byfield  gives  the  following  directions  for  assembling  and  storing 
pertinent  passages: 

First  make  thee  a  little  paper  booke  of  a  sheete  or  two  of  paper,  as  may  be  most  portable: 
then  write  vpon  the  toppe  of  euery  leafe  the  title  for  that  that  thou  wouldest  obserue  in 
reading.  Chuse  out  only  six  or  eight  titles  out  of  the  whole  number  of  such  as  for  the 
present  thou  hast  most  neede  to  obserue:  or  onely  so  many  as  thou  art  sure  thy  memory 
will  easily  cary  to  thy  reading,  whether  more  or  fewer. 

Not  surprisingly,  reformers'  insistence  on  the  individual  Protestant's 
duty  to  interpret  the  Bible  often  led  interpreters  to  rewrite  or  remake  biblical 
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texts  as  a  way  of  encouraging  or  shaping  interpretation  by  another.  Remaking 
the  Bible  produces  what  amount  to  alternative  biblical  texts  and  commentary 
on  the  original  text  (activities  that  sometimes  merge).  This  remaking  of  the 
Bible  generated  many  types  of  documents,  from  paraphrases  to  commentar- 
ies; one  type  is  the  English  Reformation  spiritual  conduct  book.  The  ways 
in  which  these  spiritual  conduct  books  remake  the  Bible  differ.  Some  authors 
of  spiritual  conduct  books  collect  abstracts  from  various  books  of  the  Bible 
and  construct  from  them  books  for  specialized  audiences  on  specialized 
conduct.  Others  seem  to  imitate  or  echo  the  methods  of  writers  of  books  of 
the  Bible,  producing  what  we  might  call  a  new  apocrypha. 

In  all  cases,  the  relation  between  Bible  and  spiritual  conduct  book 
results  in  an  intertwining  of  texts  that  might  be  called  a  hypertext.  Although 
the  word  "hypertext"  was  coined  to  describe  a  computer-based  text  retrieval 
system,  the  status  of  a  written  text  is  also  magnified  by  a  web  of  commentary, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Hebrew  Talmud  or  elaborate  Christian  Bibles  that  offer 
commentary,  definitions,  and  maps.  In  spiritual  conduct  books,  biblical  text 
is  reproduced  and  often  rewritten,  and  references  to  biblical  and  other  texts 
often  appear  in  the  margins.  Commentary  on  the  text  always  includes 
prescriptions  for  conduct  based  on  an  interpretation  of  the  biblical  text  that 
may  or  may  not  be  stated  explicitly.  But  before  delving  more  deeply  into  the 
nature  of  these  spiritual  conduct  books  and  how  they  respond  to  the  Bible, 
we  need  to  define  them. 

Defining  the  Spiritual  Conduct  Book 

Defining  the  spiritual  conduct  book  requires  us  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
kinds  of  conduct  books,  including  the  most  commonly  known,  courtesy 
books,  such  as  Baldassarre  Castiglione's  Book  of  the  Courtier  {152^)  y  which 
prescribe  conduct  for  an  aristocratic  audience.  Scholars  have  not  agreed  on 
standard  definitions  for  the  terms  "courtesy  book"  and  "conduct  book." 
Some  scholars,  such  as  Louis  B.  Wright  in  Middle-Class  Culture  in 
Elizabethan  England  (1935),  seem  to  use  the  words  "courtesy"  and 
"conduct"  almost  interchangeably.  The  volumes  of  Library  of  Congress 
subject  headings  provide  no  explanation  for  those  books  indexed  under  the 
subject  "courtesy,"  but  do  provide  an  explanation  for  those  books  indexed 
under  the  heading  "conduct  of  life":  "Here  are  entered  works  on  standards 
of  behavior  and  works  containing  moral  guidance  and  advice  to  the 
individual.^  By  this  definition,  Castiglione's  Book  of  the  Courtier  could 
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easily  be  indexed  not  only  under  "courtesy"  (which  it  is),  but  also  under 
"conduct  of  life"  (which  it  is  not). 

Generally,  scholars  define  these  terms  according  to  a  work's  content. 
For  example,  in  A  Checklist  of  Courtesy  Books  in  the  Newberry  Library 
(1942),  Virgil  Heltzel  defines  courtesy  literature  as 

any  work,  or  significant  part  of  a  work,  which  sets  forth  for  the  gentleman  (or  gentle- 
woman) first,  the  qualities  or  criteria,  inherent  or  acquired,  which  he  must  possess; 
second,  his  formation  (including  his  various  interests,  exercises,  recreations,  and  amuse- 
ments), and  his  education;  and,  third,  his  conduct. 

In  Gentlefolk  in  the  Making  (1935),  John  E.  Mason  also  uses  the  word 
"conduct"  in  his  definition  of  "courtesy  book"  as  "a  work  which  discusses 
the  types  of  human  conduct  as  an  expression  of  class  ideals  rather  than  as  a 
subject  for  metaphysical  speculation."  ^  W.  Lee  Ustick,  in  a  1932  article  on 
advice  books  for  sons,  does  differentiate  between  courtesy  and  conduct, 
although  still  on  the  basis  of  content:  "In  general,  the  book  of  advice  to  a  son 
presents  not  so  much  those  ideals  of  perfect  manhood  or  of  'institution' 
elaborated  in  the  Italian  courtesy  books,  as  the  practical  matters  which  are 
to  be  found  in  books  on  the  conduct  of  life."^  Mason  and  Ustick  both  agree 
that  "ideals"  are  embodied  in  courtesy  books,  although  Mason  goes  beyond 
Ustick  in  allowing  for  different  ideals  for  different  segments  of  society.  In 
her  Bibliography  of  Courtesy  and  Conduct  Books  in  Seventeenth-Century 
England  (1937),  Gertrude  Noyes  does  not  offers' definition  of  either  type  of 
book.  Her  index  by  content  contains  a  heading  entitled  "Courtesy,"  but  no 
heading  entitled  "Conduct."  ^^ 

If  content  is  the  determining  factor,  conduct  books  can  be  subdivided 
in  a  number  of  ways.  For  example,  a  type  of  book  that,  like  the  spiritual 
conduct  book,  often  draws  its  evidence  and  authority  from  the  Bible,  is 
defined  and  illustrated  by  C.  L.  Powell,  in  English  Domestic  Relations 
(1917).  Powell  defines  a  domestic  conduct  book  as  one  that  contains  "four 
principal  subjects:  (1)  discussion  of  the  marriage  state  from  religious  and 
secular  standpoints,  (2)  the  legal  elements  involved  in  contracting  matri- 
mony, (3)  mutual  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  (4)  the  government  of  the 
family,  including  housekeeping,  the  upbringing  of  children,  the  management 
of  servants,  and  general  households  economics."*^  The  English  Renaissance 
produced  many  domestic  conduct  books,  but  even  with  as  specific  a  defini- 
tion as  Powell's,  the  reader  would  still  find  that  the  books  in  this  category 
are  in  some  cases  catalogued  under  the  heading  "courtesy"  and  in  other  cases 
under  the  heading  "conduct  of  life." 
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Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  Living,  which  I  would  characterize  as  a  spiritual 
conduct  book,  is  identified  by  P.  G.  Stanwood,  its  most  recent  editor, 
following  earlier  work  by  Helen  White  and  Douglas  Bush,  as  a  fruit  of  one 
of  the  branches  of  devotional  literature:  "Popular  devotional  literature,  as 
distinguished  from  other  religious  and  theological  works,  included  books  of 
prayers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  books  of  instruction  in  Christian  ethics,  on  the 
other.  Holy  Living  belongs  to  this  latter  kind  of  devotional  work."^^  Stan- 
wood,  however,  is  not  concerned,  as  I  am  here,  with  the  definition  of  a  genre 
by  a  number  of  key  characteristics. 

Courtesy  books  should  be  considered  a  subset  of  the  larger  set  of 
conduct  books,  as  the  Library  of  Congress  classifications  suggest.  However, 
because  both  courtesy  and  conduct  books  contain  standards  of  morality  and 
behavior  as  well  as  practical  advice,  definition  by  criteria  other  than  content 
seems  more  useful.  I  will  define  spiritual  conduct  books  on  the  basis  of  their 
audiences,  ultimate  goals,  and  principal  rhetorical  forms,  in  all  of  which  they 
are  opposed  to  courtesy  books. ^^ 

Based  on  a  reading  of  a  number  of  texts,  I  define  an  English  Reformation 
spiritual  conduct  book  as  one  addressed  either  to  a  non-court  audience  or  to 
a  universal  audience;  its  ultimate  goal  is  success  in  the  next  world,  not  this 
one,  and  its  form  is  drawn  from  biblical  commentary.  The  texts  from  which 
I  have  drawn  this  definition  are  identified  variously  as  conduct  manuals, 
conduct  books,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  courtesy  books,  by  scholars  such 
as  Heltzel  and  Noyes,  in  their  bibliographies,  and  by  Mason,  Ustick,  and 
Wright.  But  they  can  clearly  be  distinguished  from  courtesy  books  and 
identified  with  each  other  in  their  common  concern  with  the  next  world  and 
their  remaking  of  the  Bible  to  produce  new  texts. 

The  first  criterion  by  which  English  Reformation  spiritual  conduct 
books  can  be  distinguished  from  both  English  and  continental  courtesy 
books  is  their  intended  audiences:  courtesy  books  prescribing  the  behaviour 
of  princes  or  courtiers,  such  as  Machiavelli's  The  Prince,  are  not  intended 
for  mercantile  or  agrarian  workers.  Although  Noyes  does  note  that  the 
interest  in  courtesy  filtered  down  through  the  ranks  of  society,  sprezzatura 
was  not  of  general  interest.  Spiritual  conduct  books  are  sometimes  addressed 
to  specific  audiences,  and  in  those  cases  often  to  young  audiences  such  as 
children  or  apprentices;  however,  as  Arthur  Dent  declares  in  The  Plaine 
Mans  Path-way  to  Heauen,  the  potential  audience  is  universal:  "I  write  to 
all  of  all  sorts:  I  speake  not  to  some  few  of  one  sort."*"^ 
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Like  many  Reformation  texts,  conduct  books  assume  an  equality  before 
God,  although  generally  not  an  equality  in  society.  If  the  ultimate  judge  of 
conduct  is  God,  rather  than  the  prince  or  the  courtier,  then  many  standards 
of  conduct  are  shared  by  all  Protestants.  Socioeconomic  factors  are,  at  least 
theoretically,  irrelevant  to  standards  of  conduct;  however,  almost  all  conduct 
books,  of  whatever  type,  acknowledge  different  socioeconomic  ranks 
because  different  ranks  sometimes  demand  different  conduct  in  this  world. 
In  addition,  the  Reformation  insistence  on  the  duty  of  Bible  reading  may 
have  affected  literacy  rates  and  certainly  created  audiences  of  different  types 
for  conduct  books .  ^  ^ 

The  first  hundred  years  of  the  English  Reformation  produced  a  wide 
spectrum  of  texts  related  to  conduct.  Although  some,  like  the  translation  of 
Castiglione,^^  owe  their  origins  to  continental  courtesy  books  and  focus  on 
ideals  or  standards  for  success  in  this  life,  others  present  as  their  goal  for  the 
reader  everlasting  life  in  another  world.  Some  texts  pay  lip  service  to  the 
latter,  but  offer  advice  more  suited  to  the  former.  Accommodation  in  stan- 
dards or  practice  of  conduct  is  less  likely  the  less  the  text's  author  is 
concerned  with  success  in  this  world.  The  ultimate  goal  of  courtesy  books 
is  clearly  success  in  this  life,  even  when  lip  service  is  paid  to  spiritual  goals. 
Two  influential  Italian  courtesy  books  translated  into  English  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  Baldassarre  Castiglione's  //  Cortegiano,  translated  by  Thomas 
Hoby  as  The  Courtyer  (London,  1561),  and  Stefano  Guazzo's  Civil  Conver- 
sazione, translated  by  George  Pettie  and  Bartholomew  Young  as  The  Ciuile 
Conuersation  ofM.  Stephen  Guazzo  (London,  1586),  are  both  examples  of 
the  concern  with  behavior  in  this  world.  Despite  Bembo's  neoplatonic 
celebration  of  "holy  love"  in  Book  4  of  The  Courtyer,  Castiglione's  focus  is 
on  the  representation  of  "a  good  Courtyer,  specifying  all  suche  condicions 
and  particuler  qualities,  as  of  necessitie  must  be  in  hym  that  deserveth  this 
name."^'' 

Spiritual  conduct  books,  however,  are  concerned  with  success  in  the 
next  world.  Mason  points  out  the  disparity  between  the  goals  of  courtesy 
books  and  what  I  am  calling  spiritual  conduct  books,  while  setting  the  limits 
of  his  own  discussion: 

A  Token  for  Children  (1676)  by  James  Janeway  is  typical  of  a  large  number  of  works 
which  are  more  concerned  with  preparing  the  child  for  the  world  to  come  than  for  the 
world  in  which  we  live;  therefore,  while  such  works  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  popularity 
in  their  day,  a  consideration  of  them  would  not  be  to  the  present  purpose. 
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The  Protestant  abandonment  of  salvation  by  merit  for  salvation  by 
faith/grace  might  seem  to  sever  the  connection  between  "the  world  to  come" 
and  conduct  in  this  world,  but  it  does  not.  Even  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
did  not  discount  the  conduct  of  Christians  during  this  life.  In  The 
Whole-Armor  of  God,  or  The  Spiritual  Fvmitvre  which  God  hath  provided 
to  keepe  safe  euery  CHRISTIAN  SOVLDIER  from  all  the  assaults  of  Satan 
(1616),  by  William  Gouge,  this  life  is  conceived  as  a  "Christian  combate" 
between  the  "Defendants,  Wee,"  and  the  "Challengers  or  Assaulters," 
namely  the  powers  of  "Wickednesse."^^  Gouge's  metaphor,  drawn  from  the 
Bible,  is  a  commonplace  for  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  as  Erasmus's 
Enchiridion  illustrates.^^  But  Gouge's  use  of  the  metaphor  shows  that 
worldly  action  is  significant  —  for  Calvinists  because  the  semblance  of 
godliness  in  this  world  is  often  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  election,  and  for  other 
reformers  as  an  aid  to  faith: 

For  truth  in  heart,  speech,  and  carriadge,  remember  that  thou  standest  alwaies  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  that  thou  has  to  doe  with  him  whether  thou  art  alone,  or  in  company. 
. .  .  For  marke  the  charge  which  God  himselfe  gaue  to  Abraham,  walke  before  me,  and 
bee  vpright.  The  former  part  of  this  charge  is  a  cause  of  the  latter:  the  latter  a  fruit  and 
euidence  of  the  former. 

As  Gouge  suggests,  the  audience  and  the  goal  of  the  work  help  determine 
the  source  of  its  evidence.  In  an  introduction  to  a  turn  of  the  century  reprint 
of  Hoby's  translation  of  Castiglione,  Walter  Raleigh  sees  in  the  book  an 
"almost  idolatrous  reverence  for  classical  precedent";^^  courtesy  books  rely 
more  often  on  classical  authority,  spiritual  conduct  books  on  religious 
authority.  Even  when  a  classical  authority  is  not  cited,  courtesy  books  often 
allude  to  classical  sources.  The  English  Renaissance  translation  of  Guazzo 
presents  company  as  ''an  Antidote  [for  the  *llness'  (solitariness)  of  one  of  the 
dialogue's  characters]  &  the  foundation  of  life."^^  Classical  authors  are  the 
origin  of  this  particular  valuation  of  society ^^"^  conversely,  a  thorough 
reformer  would  never  locate  the  foundation  of  anything  in  this  life  anywhere 
but  beyond  this  life.  However,  some  reformers  do  draw  on  both  biblical  and 
classical  authority. 

The  rhetorical  form  of  Continental  courtesy  books,  which  is  reproduced 
in  both  translated  and  original  English  works,  is  usually  the  dialogue, 
probably  drawn  from  Plato.  However,  the  spiritual  conduct  books  with  which 
I  am  concerned  present,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  text  and  commentary,  two 
levels  of  language.  They  review  and  recommend  behavior  in  relation  to  God, 
whether  that  behavior  is,  by  modem  terms,  secular  or  not.  Although  there 
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are  exceptions  (such  as  Arthur  Dent's  popular  book),  most  of  the  conduct 
books  are  not  dialogues.  A  brief  look  through  many  of  them  might  suggest 
they  are  so  diverse  that  they  have  no  single  model,  but  the  earliest  ones 
appear  to  be  modeled  on  the  form  of  biblical  commentaries,  which  accounts 
for  the  appearance  in  all  of  them  of  text  and  commentary. 

Although  my  criteria  for  distinguishing  between  courtesy  books  and 
spiritual  conduct  books  are  pairs  of  opposed  characteristics,  I  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  all  conduct  books  published  during  this  period  fall  into  one 
of  two  distinct  categories.  I  suggest,  instead,  a  spectrum  of  works,  and  one 
whose  range  is  made  even  more  complicated  by  the  fact  that  some  books 
addressed  to  audiences  I  associate  with  Reformation  spiritual  conduct  books 
(such  as  a  mercantile  audience)  have  the  goal  that  I  associate  with  courtesy 
books  (worldly  success).  In  fact,  few  books  fall  neatly  into  one  of  the  two 
extremes  that  I  have  outlined.  Few  books  present  a  pure  set  of  either 
"spiritual  conduct"  or  "courtesy"  signs.  Gertrude  Noyes  uses  the  word 
"amphibious"  for  books  that  combine  ideals  from  Christianity  and  cour- 
tesy,^^  and  I  will  borrow  that  word  to  suggest  some  writers'  desire  to 
reconcile  the  demands  of  this  world  and  the  Christian  conception  of  the  next. 

While  most  conduct  books  are  not  purely  worldly  or  purely  other- 
worldly, however,  the  weight  of  advice  in  spiritual  conduct  books  is  dis- 
tinctly other-worldly.  These  books,  some  of  which  Louis  B.  Wright  classifies 
as  "Guides  to  Godliness"^^  are  important  examples  both  of  how  one  type  of 
biblical  transformation  can  lead  to  another  and  of  how  class  dynamics  affect 
the  development  of  new  kinds  of  texts. 

From  Biblical  Commentary  to  Spiritual  Conduct  Book 

The  Reformation's  demand  that  all  believers  read  the  scriptures  led  to  the 
production  of  vernacular  Bibles  and  a  consequent  explosion  of  epitomes, 
harmonies,  paraphrases,  and  commentaries.  Obviously,  biblical  commentary 
is  not  a  Reformation  phenomenon.  Jewish  and  Christian  scholars  have 
produced  commentary  that  can  be  seen  to  begin  with  the  psalms  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  epistles  in  the  New  Testament,  or  even  with  Genesis  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  gospels  in  the  New  Testament  —  in  the  beginning, 
so  to  speak.  The  books  of  the  Bible  themselves  are  in  some  sense 
commentaries.  Biblical  commentary  also  reflects  classical  commentaries  on 
other  texts,  classical  ways  of  reading.  Texts  have  been  and  still  are  constantly 
remade  by  the  critical  impulse.  However,  the  new  audience  of  the 
Reformation,  the  audience  of  all  Protestants,  demanded  by  its  composition 
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both  more  and  different  commentaries,  because  the  new  audience,  although 
universal,  was  stratified  and  therefore  required  different  commentaries  for 
different  strata.  In  turn,  some  spiritual  conduct  books  doubtless  helped 
maintain  the  hierarchical  society  by  placing  more  importance  on  the  life  to 
come  than  on  this  life.  In  The  Protestant  Ethic  and  the  Spirit  of  Capitalism 
(1930),  for  example,  Max  Weber  argues  that  religious  asceticism  of  the  kind 
prescribed  in  spiritual  conduct  books  provided  "the  comforting  assurance 
that  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  goods  of  this  world  was  a  special 
dispensation  of  Divine  Providence,  which  in  these  differences,  as  in 
particular  grace,  pursued  secret  ends  unknown  to  men."^^ 

Commentary  by  its  nature  and  in  its  different  Reformation  varieties  can 
be  linked  to  prescriptions  of  thought  and  behavior  and  thus  to  the  genre  of 
conduct.  One  early  example  is  an  anonymous  work  entitled  The  Summe  of 
the  Holye  Scripture  (Tr.  Simon  Fish  1529;  prohibited  in  England  in  1530) 
that,  while  neither  commentary  nor  conduct  book,  is  related  to  both.  The 
early  date  of  this  work,  before  Henry  VIII  divorced  the  Church  of  England 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (1534),  explains  its  prohibition,  for  one  of 
its  purposes  is  to  condemn  the  abuses  of  the  monastic  orders.  (Another  reason 
for  its  prohibition  may  have  been  statements  that  would  have  upset  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  social  order,  such  as  "He  that  is  riche  and  liveth  of  his  rentes 
ought  first  to  knowe  that  he  may  not  vse  nor  spend  his  goodes  as  he  will:  for 
he  is  but  a  kepar  and  a  dispensatour  therof."^^)  More  relevant  to  this 
discussion,  The  Summe  first  presents  a  summary  of  the  tenets  of  the  Bible 
as  interpreted  by  early  Protestants  and  then  offers  a  series  of  chapters  that 
outline  conduct,  according  to  the  Bible,  for  members  of  various  segments  of 
society,  from  parents  and  children  to  rulers.  Like  later  conduct  books.  The 
Summe  presents  biblical  references  to  support  its  prescriptions  of  conduct. 

An  early  spiritual  conduct  book  that  more  clearly  shows  the  connection 
between  biblical  commentary  and  the  spiritual  conduct  book  is  Thomas 
Becon's  The  Gouernaunce  of  Vertue,  teaching  of  faithful  Christians,  how 
they  oughte  dayly  to  lead  their  lyfe  (first  published  1538;  10  editions  are 
listed  in  Pollard  and  Redgrave,  Short  Title  Catalogue,  1475-1640).  The  title 
clearly  states  the  book  will  provide  directions  for  conduct  for  an  audience 
composed  of  "faithful  Christians";  indeed,  the  first  fifteen  or  so  pages  of  the 
book  present  prayers  for  various  times  of  the  day,  interspersed  with  precise 
directions  for  daily  activities  (the  first  page  begins  "How  a  man  shuld  behaue 
him  self  in  the  morning  when  he  ryseth").  However,  more  than  400  pages  of 
a  book  of  less  than  500  pages  are  devoted  to  a  list  subsumed  under  the  title 
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"Remedies  against  all  kyndes  of  temptacions."^^  These  "remedies"  are 
actually  quotations  and  paraphrases  from  and  commentary  on  the  Bible, 
organized,  in  response  to  each  successive  "temptacion,"  under  headings  of 
"Sentences"  and  "Examples"  from  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  The  Bible  is 
envisioned  as  a  shield  with  which  to  "enarme  thy  self  against  [Satan]"^^  and 
his  temptations.  But  Becon  has  reorganized  and  rearranged  the  verses  of  the 
Bible,  choosing,  as  the  preacher  Nicholas  Byfield  will  later  suggest,  a 
number  of  passages  appropriate  to  each  subject. 

Becon's  book  is  thus  both  commentary  and  conduct  book;  it  is  the  best 
example  I  have  found  of  how  the  two  forms  are  related.  In  fact,  it  was 
apparently  intended  to  function  also  as  another  "good  book."  The  entry  on 
Becon  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  quotes  him  as  writing  later 
that  he  wrote  this  book,  "in  the  bloody,  boisterous,  burning  time,  when  the 
reading  of  the  holy  Bible,  the  word  of  our  soul's  health,  was  forbidden  the 
poor  lay  people."^ ^  Apparently,  the  audience  identified  by  the  book's  title  is 
broader  than  the  author's  actual  intended  audience,  which  excludes  those 
with  connections  and  resources  like  Becon's.  Although  the  biblical  verses 
and  commentary  would  offer  "the  poor  lay  people"  access  to  Becon's  version 
of  the  Bible,  the  commentary  on  the  verses  (presented  in  editions  after  1578 
in  a  different  typeface  from  the  verses)  does  not  explicitly  prescribe  conduct, 
despite  the  claim  of  the  book's  title.  However,  Becon's  choice  of  passages 
and  his  comments  on  them  do  constitute  a  commentary,  and  a  starting  point 
for  the  exploration  of  variations  on  commentary  in  these  English  Reforma- 
tion conduct  books. 

A  text  that  represents  a  further  step  in  the  development  of  the  English 
Reformation  spiritual  conduct  book  is  The  Whole -Armour  of  God  by  William 
Gouge  mentioned  above.  Gouge's  title  is  reminiscent  of  the  introductions  to 
the  temptations  for  which  Becon  offers  remedies;  here's  one  example: 

Against  the  heresie  of  such  as  deny  lesu 
Christ  to  be  God. 
If  Satan  at  any  time  moueth  the  to  doubt  of  the  Godhead  of  Christe  as  though  he 
were  onely  man  and  not  God,  a  creature  or  a  thing  made  and  not  the  Creator, 
and  maker  of  all  thinges,  then  arme  thy  self  against  him  with  these  Scriptures?^ 

Both  writers  use  the  commonplace  metaphor  of  "arming"  the  Christian; 
Gouge,  however,  goes  much  further  with  the  metaphor  than  Becon,  and  yet 
as  he  does  so  he  both  limits  the  focus  of  his  biblical  commentary  and  makes 
more  explicit  how  standards  of  conduct  are  generated  from  the  Bible. 
Gouge's  book  is  a  commentary  on  Ephesians  6.10-20,  which  itself  presents 
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an  extended  analogy  between  armor  and  spiritual  protections.  In  his  exegesis 
of  each  piece  of  armor,  Gouge  translates  metaphor  into  conduct,  and  conduct 
is  itself  presented  as  a  sign  of  faith  or  grace. 

In  Gouge's  exegesis  of  Ephesians  6.17,  "And  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  Word  of  God,"  he  provides  instructions  for  reading  the  Bible 
(the  word,  and  therefore  the  sword)  and  for  extending  biblical  interpretation 
to  action.  In  one  example.  Gouge  instructs  readers  that  the  "sword"  signifies 
the  need  for  Christians  to  take  offensive  action  against  Satan  (in  contrast  to 
the  defensive  posture  suggested  by  the  other  pieces  of  armor  in  Paul's 
analogy).  His  commentary  translates  the  metaphorical  into  action,  and 
because  of  the  disparities  between  Christians  in  this  world,  Gouge  provides 
explicit  directions  for  different  audience  members: 

Here  is  a  good  direction  for  Magistrates  that  haue  a  charge  ouer  people  committed  vnto 
them,  that  they  content  not  themselues  with  defending  such  as  are  vnder  their  gouernment 
from  idolators,  hérétiques,  atheists,  worldlings,  and  the  like  enemies,  but  that  they  cut 
off  and  destroy  those  dangerous  and  mischievous  enemies. 

Heere  is  a  direction  also  for  ministers,  they  must  not  onely  teach  the  truth,  instruct  in 
good  manners,  incourage  the  vpright,  but  also  refiite  errors,  cut  downe  sin,  &  indeauour 
to  destroy  whatsoeuer  maketh  against  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ. 


As  for  priuate  persons  euery  one  hath  charge  ouer  his  owne  soule,  for  their  owne  soûles 
safety  they  must  resist  Satan,  oppose  against  the  world,  subdue  their  flesh,  strike  and 
fight:  it  is  a  foolish  pitty  to  spare  the  enemy,  and  destroy  a  mans  self.-^^ 

Gouge's  directions  show  that  correct  application  of  the  word  requires  both 
faith  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  that  faith  must  be  evidenced  by  conduct. 

Application  of  the  word  is  inextricably  associated  with  reading  the 
word.  Instructions  for  reading  the  Bible  are  one  of  the  few  subjects  on  which 
different  Protestant  sects  agreed  in  Reformation  England.  Gouge  identifies 
seven  "diuers  profitable  means"  for  "finding  out  the  true  sense  of  scripture": 
''Vnderstanding  of  the  originall  tongues,''  ''Skill  in  the  [rhetorical]  arts,'' 
''Knowledge  of  the  analogie  of  faith,"  "Observation  of  the  scope  of  that  place 
which  is  interpreted,"  "Comparing  one  place  with  another,"  "Prayer,"  and 
"Faith  and  obedience  to  Gods  word  so  farre  as  it  is  made  knownen.^"^ 
Approximately  50  years  later,  John  Milton's  list  of  the  "requisites  for  public 
interpretation  of  Scripture"  in  On  Christian  Doctrine  include  all  of  those 
means  listed  by  Gouge,  except  prayer,  which  is  probably  taken  for  granted.^^ 
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Both  Gouge  and  Milton  acknowledge  that  those  without  training  in  ancient 
languages  also  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  interpret  the  Bible  for  them- 
selves. In  The  Art  of  Prophesying,  the  widely  read  theologian  William 
Perkins  states:  "The  supreme  and  absolute  meane  of  interpretation,  is  the 
Scripture  it  selfe. . . .  The  means  subordinated  to  the  Scripture,  are  three;  the 
analogy  of  faith,  the  circumstances  of  the  place  propounded,  and  the  com- 
paring of  places  together."^^ 

The  importance  of  comparing  one  place  with  another  (the  comparison 
of  texts)  is  commonly  accepted;  Nicholas  Byfield's  "little  paper  book"  is  a 
concrete  application  of  the  principle  of  comparison  of  texts.  This  character- 
istic of  hermeneutic  methodology  and  its  use  in  exegesis  and,  therefore, 
biblical  commentaries,  may  help  explain  the  plenitude  and  the  variety  of 
similes  in  English  Reformation  spiritual  conduct  books.  The  similes  some- 
times constitute  both  commentary  and  direction  for  conduct;  they  suggest 
the  foundation  of  commentary  on  the  figure  of  similitude  and  illustrate  the 
variety  of  biblical  remaking  generated  by  an  application  of  scripture  to 
conduct. 

Variations  in  Remaking  the  Bible 

Authors  of  spiritual  conduct  books  remade  the  Bible  in  ways  that  can 
themselves  be  considered  commentary.  Among  the  variations  discussed 
below  are  a  spiritual  conduct  book  by  Dorothy  Leigh  that  reproduces  or 
copies  one  type  of  book  in  the  Bible  (the  gospels,  in  this  case)  and  a  spiritual 
conduct  book  by  Abraham  Jackson  that  collects  and  comments  on  parallel 
passages  (a  harmony).  Some  books  mix  the  concerns  of  the  courtesy  book 
with  those  of  the  spiritual  conduct  book.  Besides  differences  in  form, 
spiritual  conduct  books  reveal  differences  in  how  the  emphasis  on  life  in  the 
next  world  affects  prescriptions  for  conduct  in  this  one.  Jesus's  statement  "If 
a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words:  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we 
will  come  unto  him ..."  (John  14:23)  can  be  used  to  support  different  claims 
about  how  Protestantism  should  be  practiced.  Some  words  in  the  New 
Testament  are  potentially  subversive  of  the  English  Renaissance  power 
structure;  for  example,  Christopher  Hill  points  out  that  the  word  "tyrant" 
appears  numerous  times  in  the  Geneva  Bible,  but  not  a  single  time  in 
authorized  King  James  version.^^  Others  can  be  used  to  support  the  belief 
that  the  monarch  is  God's  hand  on  earth,  with  all  of  the  implications  of  that 
belief.  Some  spiritual  conduct  books  may  have  been  intended  to  support  the 
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socioeconomic  status  quo,  while  others  may  have  been  intentionally 
subversive. 

One  of  the  most  widely  read  English  devotional  books  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  is  Lewis  Bayly's  The  Practice  ofPietie  (3rd.  ed.  1613;  date 
of  first  edition  unknown).  It  is  one  of  two  books  named  by  John  Bunyan  in 
his  spiritual  autobiography,  Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners,  as 
instruments  that  aroused  Bunyan's  interest  in  religion.^^  Bayly's  book  covers 
conduct  of  thought  and  action,  prayer  and  observance.  The  title  page  of  his 
book,  as  well  as  its  subtitle  (Directing  a  Christian  how  to  walke  that  he  may 
please  God) y  suggest  that  before  God  conduct  subsumes  both  thought  and 
action  on  every  subject.  At  the  top  of  the  title  page  of  the  1613  edition  is  a 
kneeling  man;  behind  him  on  a  table,  on  which  is  written  "Read,"  is  an  open 
book,  presumably  the  Bible,  while  before  him  is  an  altar,  with  "Pray"  written 
on  its  side,  topped  with  a  burning  and  broken  heart.  The  praying  man,  the 
table,  and  the  altar  are  atop  a  platform  raised  on  three  steps  labeled  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity.  This  graphic  presentation  and  others  (the  title  page  is 
crowded  with  woodblock  prints)  indicate  that  devotion  and  conduct  cannot 
be  separated.  Bayly  presents  the  intent  of  his  book  as  being  to  produce  "an 
vnfained  Practitioner  ofPietie ''^^  Both  spiritual  and  physical  conduct  in  this 
world  must  be  shaped  to  achieve  that  end. 

Bayly's  directions  for  reading  the  Bible  help  to  clarify  how  the  word  is 
translated  into  conduct.  His  first  suggestion  of  what  subjects  for  meditation 
a  practitioner  of  piety  may  find  in  scripture  is  "good  counsels  or  exhortations 
to  good  workes,  and  to  holy  life.'"^^  Bayly  directs  that  all  actions  be  scruti- 
nized in  relation  to  God's  will.  Like  Gouge,  he  offers  special  directions  for 
readers  in  particular  occupations  and  for  those  who  have  authority  over 
others.  However,  when  Bayly  uses  the  word  "Master,"  he  refers  to  God; 
Bayly  is  not  a  member  of  a  fringe  sect,  but  he  was  a  staunch  opponent  of  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  England.  For  him,  earthly  authority 
is  temporary. 

Also  like  Gouge,  Bayly  insists  on  the  importance  of  works  despite  the 
primacy  of  faith.  In  the  midst  of  Meditations  of  the  misery,  of  the  body  and 
soule  in  death''  a  vivid  docudrama  complete  with  lamentations  within  and 
hellhounds  come  from  without,  Bayly  insists  that  sins  cannot  be  forgotten: 
''ihcy  flow  faster  into  thy  remembrance,  and  they  will  not  be  put  away,  but 
cry  vnto  thee,  Wee  are  thy  workes,  and  we  will  follow  thee^^ 

Bayly  cautions  his  reader,  "read  not  these  Chapters  as  matters  of 
Historicall  discourse:  but  as  if  they  were  so  many  Letters  or  Epistles  sent 
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downe  from  God  out  of  Heauen  vnto  thee. . .  .'"^^  j\^[^  insistence  on  collaps- 
ing the  temporal  distance  between  God's  word  and  human  action  in  seven- 
teenth-century England  is,  of  course,  typical  of  a  culture  that  read  its  own 
history,  national  and  personal,  typologically.  The  chapters  in  the  quotation 
are  chapters  of  the  Bible,  but  another  writer  of  a  spiritual  conduct  book  goes 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that  her  work  is  another  gospel,  a  new  epistle  sent  out 
into  the  world  and  up  to  heaven. 

Dorothy  Leigh,  the  author  of  The  Mothers  Blessing,  or  The  Godly 
Counsaile  of  a  Gentlewoman  not  long  since  deceased,  left  behind  her  for  her 
children  (1616)  —  a  book  at  least  ostensibly  written  for  her  three  sons,  whose 
father  had  already  died  —  not  only  wants  her  sons  to  be  good  Christians;  she 
writes  to  them  in  hopes  "that  then  you  would  remember  to  write  a  booke 
vnto  your  children,  of  the  right  and  true  way  to  happinesse,  which  may 
remain  with  them  and  theirs  for  euer."^^  Leigh  writes:  "It  may  bee  you 
maruell  my  Sonnes,  why  I  write  so  much  of  Christ.  Maruell  not  why  I  write, 
for  I  wonder,  that  euery  one  which  hath  heard  of  him,  doeth  not  write  what 
Christ  hath  done  for  vs.""^  Leigh  believes  that  every  Christian  should  write 
her  or  his  own  book,  a  personal  gospel;  the  inspiration  may  come  from  John 
21.25,  which  she  paraphrases:  ''If  all  things  which  Christ  did  were  written, 
the  world  would  not  containe  the  Bookes.''^^  Leigh  is  writing  such  a  book, 
and  she  wants  her  sons  to  write  such  books;  we  can  imagine  as  many  books 
"of  the  right  and  true  way  to  happinesse"  as  there  are  Christians,  all  of  which 
would  be  personal  gospels. 

Just  as  the  notion  of  Leigh's  book  as  one  of  many  "good  bookes,  written 
of  the  mercies  of  God  in  Christ'"^  collapses  the  distinction  between  the  Bible 
and  her  book,  Leigh  repeatedly  constructs  similes  that  collapse  the  gulf  of  time 
between  the  incarnation  and  her  life.  In  one  such  example,  she  constructs  a 
typological  connection  between  her  sons  and  the  Israelites  wandering  in  Sinai: 


For  as  the  children  of  Israel  must  needs  stanie,  except  they  gath'red  [manna]  euery  day 
in  the  wildemesse  and  fed  of  it,  so  must  your  soûles,  except  you  gather  the  spiritual 
Manna  out  of  the  word  euery  day,  and  feed  of  it  continually,  for  as  they  by  this  Manna 
comforted  their  harts,  strengthened  their  bodies,  and  preserued  their  Hues;  so  by  this 
heavenly  Word  of  God,  you  shall  comfort  your  soûles,  make  them  strong  in  Faith,  and 
grow  in  true  godlinesse,  and  finally  preserue  them  with  great  joy,  to  euerlasting  life, 
through  Faith  in  Christ. . . . 

Leigh  occasionally  even  goes  so  far  as  to  put  words  in  the  mouth  of  her 
Christ,  as  when,  in  the  middle  of  a  long  passage  about  the  devil's  tricks  to 
lure  people  to  hell,  she  writes: 
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...  I  tell  them  now,  if  they  come  once  in  hell  with  the  diuel,  they  shall  neuer  come  in 
heauen  with  Christ;  for  he  is  iust,  and  will  not  meddle  with  the  servants  of  another.  But 
if  anie  see  his  filthie  and  base  waies,  and  consider  the  miserable  and  wretched  estate  it 
will  bring  him  vnto,  and  then  tume  to  me  (saith  Christ)  and  defie  the  Diuell  and  all  his 

workes,  and  seme  me,  I  will  saue  him;  for  I  am  a  Sauior,  and  that  is  my  name,  and  my 

,     .  48 

glorie. . . . 

This  passage  continues  in  the  voice  of  Christ  for  more  than  three  pages;  this 
is  the  gospel  according  to  Dorothy  Leigh.  Her  willingness  to  write  her  own 
gospel  is  one  sign  that  despite  her  own  conventional  comments  on  gender 
relations,  Leigh  breaks  with  tradition  in  presenting  anyone  —  male  or 
female,  rich  or  poor  —  as  a  potential  gospel  author.  She  writes  to  her  sons 
"Maruell  not  why  I  write,"  because  she  recognizes  that  for  her  to  write  as 
she  does  is  a  marvel. 

Like  Leigh,  Abraham  Jackson,  a  clergyman,  produced  a  spiritual  con- 
duct book  addressed  to  young  people  (apprentices  in  his  case)  that  constructs 
both  typological  similes  and  a  specialized  or  personalized  version  of  the 
Bible.  Like  Thomas  Becon,  Jackson  in  The  Pious  Prentice  (1640)  collects 
biblical  passages,  related  to  service  in  this  case,  and  presents  to  apprentices 
"such  precepts,  promises,  threatnings  and  examples  as  are  found  in  Gods 
booke  touching  servants. '"^^  His  book  is  a  "microbiblion"  for  apprentices. 

The  ordering  of  biblical  verses  in  Jackson's  table  suggests  that  the  order 
of  books  in  the  Bible  is  an  important  organizing  principle.  That  may  be  an 
obvious  statement,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  remakers  of  the  Bible  from 
rearranging  the  order  of  verses;  in  some  cases,  a  rearrangement  would 
produce  a  more  logical  progression.  Perhaps  the  movement  from  promise  in 
the  Old  Testament  to  fulfillment  in  the  New  Testament  is  significant  because 
the  order  creates  commentary  in  the  sense  that  a  believer  sees  the  potential 
for  fulfillment  of  the  promise  to  himself.  For  example,  the  first  promise  in 
one  section  of  Jackson's  table  is  from  Proverbs  13.33:  "The  kings  favour  is 
towards  a  wise  servant";  grammatically,  the  sentence  is  not  a  promise,  and 
only  through  interpretation  of  the  "king"  as  "God"  and  of  this  general 
sentence  as  having  particular  application  —  only  through  exegesis  —  is  the 
sentence  interprétable  as  a  promise  to  be  fulfilled  through  the  incarnation. 

I  classify  Jackson's  book  as  a  spiritual  conduct  book  in  part  because  his 
advice  to  apprentices  is  based  on  the  belief  that  obedience  to  God  is  more 
important  than  obedience  to  a  master  if  the  master  commands  the  apprentice 
to  "doe  a  wicked  or  sinfull  thing. "^^  However,  the  apprentice  must  be  certain 
that  the  command  is  wrong  and,  even  then,  Jackson  insists  that  "though  God 
free  you  from  actuall  obedience  of  your  Master  in  this  case,  yet  hee  frees 
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you  not  from  reverence  in  the  manner  of  your  refusall  to  obey."^^  The  use 
of  the  Bible  to  justify  the  power  of  masters  over  servants  is  an  ideological 
operation  beyond  the  scope  of  my  argument  although  clearly  one  popular 
with  those  concerned  with  preserving  the  hierarchical  status  quo.  Jackson 
has  little  trouble  reconciling  the  demands  of  this  world  with  the  demands  of 
religion.  However,  other  conduct  books  do  present  an  irreconcilable  combi- 
nation of  worldly  and  spiritual  goals  and  of  classical  and  biblical  evidence. 
These  books  are  interesting  in  part  because  they  attempt  to  reconcile  differ- 
ent standards  of  conduct  that  are  finally  irreconcilable. 

Two  "amphibious"  books,  to  use  again  Gertrude  Noyes's  term  for  books 
that  combine  Christian  and  classical  ideals,  of  different  sorts  are  William 
Martyn's  Youths  Instructions  (1612)  and  William  Scott's  An  Essay  of  drap- 
ery: or,  The  Compleate  Citizen.  Trading  lustly,  Pleasingly,  Profitably  (1635). 
Both  Martyn  and  Scott  combine  standards  of  courteous  and  spiritual  conduct, 
although  Scott  is  trying  to  reconcile  not  the  conduct  of  the  ideal  gentleman 
and  the  ideal  Christian,  as  Martyn  is,  but  the  conduct  of  the  ideal  Christian 
and  the  ideal  citizen- trades  man.  At  times,  Scott's  dedication  to  spiritual  goals 
is  remarkably  transparent.  He  counsels  citizens  (presumably  his  fellow 
drapers  in  particular):  "He  whom  no  busines  should  put  out  of  our  mindes, 
is  in  Heaven  .  .  .  and  when  thou  hast  thus  found  him,  hee  will  take  thee  up 
to  Heaven  to  raigne  with  him  there."^^  On  the  next  page,  however,  Scott 
explains  that  "to  minde  the  affaires  of  the  soule,  is  the  way  to  prevent 
distraction,"  so  the  reader  cannot  be  sure  if  God  should  come  first  for  God's 
sake  or  for  the  sake  of  a  settlement  of  spiritual  affairs  that  will  prevent 
distraction  in  the  shop.  At  times,  Scott  also  counsels  citizen-tradesmen  to 
take  the  Aristotelian  middle  ground,  and  his  motives  are  worldly,  as  in  his 
advice  that  "There  is  as  much  injustice  in  selling  commodities  too  cheap,  as 
too  deere. . .  ."^"^  The  end  of  Scott's  book  provides  the  most  amusing  instance 
of  his  attempt  to  reconcile  the  goals  of  profit  and  salvation: 

".  .  .  so  for  a  conclusion,  I  propound  the  Words  of  our  Saviour,  Nego- 
tiamini,  donee,  venero.  Trade  while  I  come:  Let  my  Citizen  remember  his 
comming,  and  so  let  him  trade  now,  as  he  may  be  able  to  give  an  account  of 
his  trading  hereafter."^^  The  source  of  the  quotation  is  probably  Luke  19:13, 
the  relevant  part  of  which  is  translated  in  the  King  James  Bible  as  "Occupy 
till  I  come."  Ironically,  Scott  seems  to  take  a  parable  and  read  its  allegory  as 
if  it  were  literal. 

Historian  William  Martyn's  Youths  Instructions,  dedicated  to  one  of  the 
author's  sons,  Nicholas,  then  a  student  at  Oxford,  combines  a  claim  that 
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Spiritual  concerns  are  more  important  than  secular  ones,  the  same  claim  made 
by  Scott,  with  standards  and  precepts  from  classical  authors,  such  as  the 
following,  clearly  Aristotelian,  statement:  "In  summe  they  do  all  best  agree 
when  they  say,  that  virtue  consisteth  in  action,  and  that  the  meditation  thereof 
without  practise,  is  an  vnstringed  instrument,  whereon  no  man  plaieth."^^ 
Martyn  also  occasionally  offers  advice  that  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
Machiavelli.  Martyn's  divided  perspective  is  readable  in  his  similes,  which 
are  both  plentiful  and  astonishing  in  their  layers  of  similitude,  as  this  example 
suggests: 

As  water  (being  powred  into  a  vessell)  doth  expell  the  Ayre:  and  as  the  children  of  Israel 
did  the  heathen  Nations  out  of  the  Countries  and  Prouinces  of  the  land  of  Canaan:  it 
[sin]  suddenly  bereaueth  a  man  of  all  his  former  practised  vertues,  as  a  little  Axe  (by  few 
strokes)  cutteth  downe;  or  as  a  whirlewind  (with  one  furious  blast)  ouertumeth,  the 
greatest  and  tallest  trees,  which  for  many  yeers  haue  bin  growing  to  their  perfect  strength 
and  greatnesse. 

In  this  sentence,  the  power  of  sin  is  sandwiched  between  (and  is  a  term  in) 
four  similes;  sin  is  compared  to  water,  to  the  children  of  Israel,  to  an  axe, 
and  to  a  whirlwind.  The  mixture  of  natural,  and  perhaps  quasi-scientific, 
comparisons  with  the  biblical  comparison  could  stand  as  a  figure  for 
Martyn's  mixture  of  the  pious  and  the  worldly;  the  comparison  of  the 
children  of  Israel's  expulsion  of  heathens  from  Canaan  to  sin  tossing  virtues 
out  of  a  man  is  baffling.  Unlike  Scott,  Martyn  does  not  seem  to  grasp  the 
potential  irreconcilability  of  the  standards  of  conduct  he  offers.  Youths 
Instructions  is  both  disorganized  and  yet  packed  with  figures  of  speech  that 
merge  biblical  and  classical  sources  as  if  Martyn  is  unconsciously  creating 
a  hypothetical  precedent  text  that  is  an  anthology  of  the  Bible  and  classical 
authors. 

Most  of  these  conduct  books  (all  of  them  with  the  exception  of  the 
courtesy  books  by  Castiglione  and  Guazzo)  have  received  little  critical 
attention.  One  reason  may  be  the  differences  between  these  texts  and 
courtesy  books;  spiritual  works  often  are  not  considered  part  of  the  same 
canon  as  secular  works  that  derive  their  authority  and  their  rhetorical  forms 
from  the  classical  tradition.  Although  it  is  possible  to  argue  that  English 
Reformation  spiritual  conduct  books  are  derived  from  classical  sources,  but 
far  more  distantly  than  are  courtesy  books,  we  can  learn  more  about  the 
development  of  all  kinds  of  conduct  books  if  we  acknowledge  that  different 
traditions  feed  into  that  development. 
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The  spiritual  conduct  books  discussed  here  are  important  in  part  for  the 
insight  they  provide  into  how  English  Protestants  generated  standards  for 
conduct.  As  Christopher  Hill  points  out  in  The  English  Bible  and  the 
Seventeenth-Century  Revolution  (1993),  the  Bible  was  for  most  English  at 
that  time,  "the  unique  source  of  divine  wisdom  on  all  subjects,"^^  even 
subjects  that  modem  readers  would  not  consider  related  to  religion.  Thus, 
these  conduct  books  point  out  yet  once  more  the  centrality  of  the  Bible/the 
word  for  English  Reformation  Protestants.  They  also  illuminate  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  popular  dissemination  of  the  Bible  shaped  many  of  the 
texts  produced  over  the  course  of  the  English  Reformation. 

Some  of  these  books  were  hugely  popular.  Lewis  Bayly's  The  Practice 
ofPietie  may  have  been  one  of  the  most  popular  texts  of  the  century,  outside 
of  those  texts  authorized  for  printing  by  the  English  government;  according 
to  the  Short  Title  Catalogs  (1475-1640  and  1641-1700),  it  went  through 
more  than  100  printings  in  less  than  100  years.  This  popularity  is  a  sign  of 
the  importance  of  spirituality  in  this  period.  More  important,  the  number  of 
these  texts,  only  a  few  of  which  I  have  introduced  here,  indicates  that  many 
writers  and  many  readers  were  eager  to  set  biblical  precepts  and  patterns  in 
new  configurations. 

Finally,  spiritual  conduct  books  intersect  with  modem  interests  on  two 
seemingly  disparate  subjects:  the  nature  of  the  text  and  the  nature  of  class. 
Spiritual  conduct  books  might  be  considered  prehistoric  (to  the  history  of 
the  computer,  that  is)  hypertexts.  Repeated  references  to  various  biblical 
passages,  as  well  as  to  other  textual  authorities,  suggest  the  same  image  of 
a  web  of  documents.  During  the  English  Reformation,  however,  the  center 
of  the  web  was  clear;  it  was  the  Bible.  Becoming  less  clear  even  more  quickly 
than  the  Bible's  centrality  was  the  relation  between  the  authority  of  the 
Bible's  text  and  the  authority  of  the  government,  secular  and  ecclesiastical, 
that  represented  itself  as  acting  under  divine  authority.  The  English  Civil 
War  may  be  pinpointed,  inaccurately  but  usefully,  as  the  time  when  the 
Bible's  authority  was  still  widely  acceptable,  but  its  direct  link  to  govern- 
mental authority  had  been  severed.  Christopher  Hill  argues  that  "the  political 
revolution  and  its  consequences  shattered  the  universal  acceptance  of  the 
bible  as  an  infallible  text  whose  pronouncements  were  to  be  followed 
implicitly."^^  The  reformers  of  England  were  convinced  that  they  were 
acting  on  biblical  authority  but  that  their  monarch  was  not.  This  change  in 
class  relations  may  help  explain  some  of  the  differences  among  the  period's 
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spiritual  conduct  books,  as  well  as  the  confusion  of  beliefs  some  of  them 
present.  In  this  case,  genre  and  class  seem  to  be  inextricably  intertwined. 
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(1980-1997) 

Résumé:  La  démocratisation  de  la  Bible  fut  au  coeur  de  la  Réforme  prote- 
stante. Or,  en  France,  cette  réclamation  rencontra  une  vive  opposition  de  la 
part  des  instances  religieuses  traditionnelles.  L'interdiction  faite  aux  laies 
de  lire,  de  traduire  ou  d'imprimer  la  Bible  en  langue  vernaculaire  donna 
lieu  à  toute  une  littérature  polémique  signalée  par  Henri  Estienne  au 
chapitre  XXX  de  son  Apologie  pour  Hérodote  (1566).  La  présente  recherche 
se  penche  sur  trois  de  ces  traités  rares  et  peu  connus  qui  figurent  dans  le 
catalogue  censorial  de  l'Université  de  Paris.  Cette  étude  examine  plus 
précisément  les  recommandations  des  auteurs  pour  guider  les  femmes  dans 
la  lecture  des  textes  sacrés.  Leurs  conseils  pratiques  et  herméneutiques 
soulignent  un  idéal  masculin  de  la  femme  dévote  ainsi  que  les  rôles  sociaux 
qui  lui  sont  assignés.  Ceci  nous  conduit  à  nous  interroger,  en  conclusion,  sur 
les  fonctions  socialisantes  d'une  lecture  féminine  de  la  Bible  au  début  des 
temps  modernes. 

Le  débat  concernant  Taccès  des  laïcs  aux  Saintes  Écritures  dans  leur 
langue  maternelle  fut  l'une  des  premières  questions  auxquelles  l'Église 
se  vit  confrontée  au  début  des  temps  modernes.  Avec  l'invention  de  l'impri- 
merie au  quinzième  siècle,  l'essor  de  l'érudition  philologique,  le  développe- 
ment des  langues  nationales,  et  la  poussée  du  protestantisme  en  Allemagne, 
les  traductions  bibliques  en  langues  vemaculaires  revêtirent  une  importance 
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et  une  actualité  qui  ne  pouvaient  laisser  indifférent  le  laïcat  auquel  ces 
traductions  étaient  au  premier  chef  destinées.  La  démocratisation  des  textes 
bibliques  fut  Tune  des  grandes  réclamations  du  protestantisme.  D'aucuns  ont 
même  dit  de  ce  mouvement  qu'il  était  avant  tout  "une  querelle  de  traducteurs 
autour  de  la  liberté  de  traduire  la  Bible  en  langues  vemaculaires".^ 

En  France,  la  question  prit  rapidement  une  tournure  radicale  lorsque  les 
traductions  de  la  Bible  furent  formellement  interdites  par  décision  du  Parle- 
ment de  Paris,  le  29  août  1525,  suivant  la  détermination  de  la  Faculté  de 
théologie  de  l'Université  de  Paris  le  26  août  1525.^  À  l'origine  de  cette 
condamnation  se  trouve  l'entreprise  de  rénovation  pastorale  effectuée  dans 
le  diocèse  de  Meaux  sous  la  direction  de  l'évêque  Guillaume  Briçonnet  et 
de  l'humaniste  Jacques  Lefèvres  d'Étaples.^ 

Les  mesures  censoriales  contre  les  traductions  de  la  Bible  donnèrent 
lieu  à  toute  une  littérature  polémique  dont  l'enjeu  est  fondamental: 

D'un  côté,  il  y  a  les  défenseurs  du  monopole  des  techniciens,  pasteurs  et  théologiens  [...] 
En  face  d'eux,  les  représentants  de  l'autre  parti  rappellent  que  le  Christ  s'est  adressé  à 
tous,  avec  une  prédilection  pour  les  simples  et  les  petits  [.  .  .]  La  question  vise  donc  le 
mode  même  d'accès  au  message  biblique. 

Le  débat  engage  également  "des  conceptions  très  opposées  de  l'organisation  de 
la  vie  sociale".^  Au-delà  de  sa  portée  théologique,  la  problématique  impliquait 
la  remise  en  cause  de  certains  privilèges  et  de  certains  clivages  sociaux  consacrés 
par  l'usure  des  siècles:  le  monopole  de  l'interprétation  de  la  révélation  par  une 
élite,  la  distinction  entre  clercs  et  laïcs,  entre  savants  et  "mécanique,"  puis  celle 
entre  les  hommes  et  les  femmes. 

Au  centre  de  la  polémique  on  trouve  un  groupe  cible:  les  femmes.  C'est 
en  leur  nom,  en  effet,  que  les  promoteurs  des  traductions  réclament  la 
permission  pour  les  fidèles  d'accéder  aux  sources  premières  de  leur  foi. 
Érasme,  le  premier,  avait  formulé  ce  voeu  dans  sa  Paraclesis  donnée  en 
préface  à  son  édition  gréco-latine  du  Nouveau  Testament  (1516): 

[Cette  philosophie  chrétienne]  n'exclut  aucun  âge,  aucun  sexe,  aucune  fortune,  aucune 
condition  [. . .].  Je  souhaiterais  donc  que  les  plus  humbles  des  femmes  Usent  l'Évangile 
et  qu'elles  lisent  les  Épîtres  de  saint  Paul.  Et  plût  au  Ciel  que  nos  livres  saints  soient 
traduits  dans  toutes  les  langues. 

En  France,  le  premier  volume  de  la  traduction  de  Lefèvre  d'Étaples 
contenant  les  Évangiles  sortit  des  presses  de  Simon  DuBois  le  8  juin  1523. 
L'"Epistreexhortatoire"  indiquait  clairement  les  buts  poursuivis  par  l'auteur: 
".  .  .  affm  que  les  simples  membres  du  corps  de  Jesu-Christ  ayant  ce  [les 
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Évangiles]  en  leur  langue,  puissent  estre  aussi  certain  de  la  vérité  evangeli- 
que  comme  ceulx  qui  l'ont  en  latin".  Uépître  s'adressait  indistinctement  "A 
tous  Chrestiens  et  Chrestiennes.  .  ."7 

La  soeur  aînée  du  roi  François  P^,  Marguerite  de  Navarre,  n'est-elle  pas 
elle-même  une  fervente  lectrice  de  la  Bible?  Par  sa  poésie  et  son  théâtre,  elle 
contribua  à  la  promotion  intellectuelle  de  la  femme  et  à  la  diffusion  des  idées 
novatrices.  Elle  servit  également  la  cause  des  évangéliques  en  donnant 
refuge  à  Lefèvre  d'Étaples  et  ses  disciples  à  la  cour  de  Nérac.^  Marguerite 
était  si  intimement  liée  à  la  lecture  de  la  Bible  aux  yeux  de  ses  adversaires 
qu'elle  fut  l'objet  d'une  pièce  de  théâtre  sarcastique  par  des  étudiants  du 
Collège  de  Navarre  le  P*"  octobre  1533.  La  pièce  la  représentait  comme  une 
femme  calmement  occupée  à  ses  tâches  domestiques,  jusqu'à  ce  qu'une 
mégère  lui  remette  un  Évangile.  La  lecture  de  la  Bible  la  rendra  alors 
frénétique  et  cruelle.^  Outre  les  sous-entendus  politiques  de  cette  pièce,  son 
message  est  clair:  femme  et  Bible  ne  font  pas  bon  ménage. 

Toute  une  littérature  de  complaintes,  précise  Madeleine  Lazard,  "tra- 
duisit, par  la  plume  d'Henri  Estienne  et  d'Etienne  Dolet  notamment,  les 
doléances  des  femmes  auxquelles  on  interdisait  la  lecture  des  textes  sacrés 
en  langue  vulgaire". ^^  C'est  cette  littérature  qui  nous  intéressera  au  premier 
chef  dans  la  présente  étude. 

Il  importe  d'abord  de  signaler  que  la  femme  lectrice  et  la  littérature  de 
spiritualité  féminine  en  langue  vemaculaire  n'étaient  pas  choses  nouvelles. 
Déjà  à  la  fin  du  douzième  siècle,  le  français  s'était  immiscé  dans  les 
psautiers,  puis  dans  les  livres  d'heures  ayant  appartenu  à  des  femmes.*^  Au 
quinzième  siècle,  constate  Geneviève  Hasenohr,  "le  nombre  des  écrits  ascé- 
tiques et  spirituels  destinés  à  des  femmes  vivant  dans  le  siècle,  quels  que 
soient  leur  statut  et  leur  condition,  ne  cesse  de  croître,  car  il  y  eut  alors  une 
véritable  pastorale  du  laïcat  féminin."  On  écrit  pour  les  reines  de  France, 
pour  les  princesses,  pour  de  grandes  dames,  pour  de  riches  bourgeoises  et 
"pour  une  foule  anonymes  de  dévotes- vierges,  épouses  ou  veuves." '^  Le 
seizième  siècle  marque  un  tournant.  La  diffusion  des  traductions  bibliques, 
véritable  outil  de  propagation  de  la  Réforme,  éveille  alors  les  soupçons  à 
l'égard  de  la  femme,  être  faible  et  débile,  toujours  plus  vulnérable  que 
l'homme  à  l'hérésie  et  à  l'erreur.  Pour  les  femmes  sachant  lire  ou  pouvant 
écouter  quelqu'un  lire  à  haute  voix,  la  lecture  de  la  Bible  et  d'ouvrages  de 
dévotion  est  une  incitation  à  discuter  de  théologie,  ce  que  ne  peuvent  souffrir 
les  théologiens  et  le  clergé  masculin.  Les  prédicateurs  franciscains,  qui 
s'arrogent  l'apanage  de  l'instruction  populaire  des  laïcs,  ne  manquent  pas 
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de  fustiger  de  telles  femmes,  les  dépeignant  comme  "semi-theologales," 
curieuses  et  fauteuses  de  trouble.  ^^ 

Les  femmes  constituent  néanmoins  Tune  des  cibles  privilégiées  des 
écrits  réformés.  Dans  toute  la  propagande  protestante  des  années  1540-1 560, 
la  femme  chrétienne  est  définie  par  son  rapport  à  l'Écriture.^'*  Très  tôt  déjà 
un  écrivain  catholique  comme  Jean  Bouchet  avait  composé  des  prières  en 
français  pour  les  laïcs  et  des  écrits  populaires  tels  Les  Triumphes  de  la  noble  et 
amoureuse  dame  (1530),  afin  de  distraire  les  femmes  et  les  jeunes  filles  de 

la  translacion  en  françoys  du  vieil  et  nouveau  testament,  qui  est  chose  dangereuse  à  lire 
en  plusieurs  passai ges  scelon  la  seulle  lectre,  et  certain  petiz  traictez  d'aucuns  Alemans 
hérétiques  traduictz  de  latin  en  françoys. 

Plusieurs  opuscules  réclamant  la  lecture  de  la  Bible  en  français  avaient  une 
femme  pour  personnage  central.  René  Sturel  en  a  découvert  au  moins  cinq,  en 
version  manuscrite,  datant  des  années  1540.^^  Des  écrits  semblables  existent 
également  en  version  imprimée.  Nous  en  examinerons  trois  pour  voir  comment 
la  femme  se  voyait  guidée  dans  la  lecture  de  la  Bible  par  les  conseils  qui  y  sont 
contenus.  Nos  trois  sources  sont  anonymes  et  tombent  dans  la  catégorie  des  écrits 
mentionnés  par  l'imprimeur  Henri  Estienne  dans  son  Apologie  pour  Hérodote 
(1566)  au  chapitre  XXX: 

Sache  la  postérité  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  trente  ans  qu'il  se  fallait  autant  cacher  pour  lire  en  une 
Bible  traduite  en  langue  vulgaire  [.  .  .]  Laquelle  rigueur  est  témoignée  par  plusieurs 
complaintes  mises  en  lumière  environ  ce  temps,  mais  sans  le  nom  des  auteurs. 

Deux  de  ces  traités  furent  imprimés  à  Lyon  par  Etienne  Dolet  et  figurent 
sur  la  liste  des  ouvrages  qui  le  conduisirent  au  bûcher  à  Paris  le  3  août  1 546. 
Il  s'agit  de  V Exhortation  à  la  lecture  des  sainctes  Lettres,  avec  suffisante 
probation  des  Docteurs  de  l 'Eglise,  qu  'il  est  licite,  &  nécessaire,  icelles  estre 
translatées  en  langue  vulgaire:  &  mesmement  en  la  Francoyse  (Lyon,  1542, 
in-8,  68ff.);  et  du  Brief  discours  de  la  Republique  Francoyse,  désirant  la 
lecture  des  Livres  de  la  saincte  Escripture  (et  iceulx  approuvés  par  les 
Docteurs  de  l'Église)  luy  estre  loysible  en  sa  langue  vulgaire  (Lyon,  1542 
ou  1543,  in- 16).^^  Le  troisième  opuscule  est  encore  plus  mystérieux;  son 
anonymat  est  complet.  Il  s'agit  du  Traité  auquel  est  deduict  s 'il  est  loysible 
de  lire  la  saincte  Escripture  en  langue  Vulgaire,  &  du  fruict  qui  en  peult 
sortir  (Lyon?,  v.  1544,  in-8,  94  p.).  La  page  titre  est  sans  nom  d'auteur,  sans 
date,  sans  lieu  et  sans  nom  d'imprimeur.  Dans  une  autre  étude,  nous  avons 
soutenu  que  V Exhortation  à  la  lecture  a  pu  être  rédigée  par  Girard  Roussel, 
le  disciple  préféré  de  Lefèvre  d'Étaples,  et  que  la  "Soeur  bien  aymée"  (p. 
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95)  à  qui  est  adressée  cette  exhortation  pourrait  être  Marguerite  de  Navarre. 
Quant  au  deuxième  opuscule,  le  Traité  auquel  il  est  deduict  s 'il  est  loysible 
de  lire  la  saincte  Escriture,  il  n'est  pas  impossible  qu'il  ait  été  composé  par 
le  réformateur  suisse  Pierre  Viret  avant  le  1 2  décembre  1 543,  mais  il  ne  s' agit 
là  pour  l'instant  que  d'une  hypothèse.  ^^  Pour  ce  qui  est  du  Brief  discours  de 
la  Republique  françoy se,  une  étude  de  René  Sturel  datant  de  1913  l'attribue 
au  poète  François  Habert.^^ 

Ces  trois  opuscules  qui  prônent  la  lecture  de  la  Bible  en  français  par  les 
laïcs  constituent  un  riche  corpus  offrant  de  nombreux  angles  d'approche  à 
l'investigation  historique.  Dans  les  limites  de  cette  étude,  nous  ne  retien- 
drons que  les  conseils  adressés  aux  femmes  pour  indiquer  comment  elles 
doivent  approcher  les  textes  sacrés  et  ce  qu'il  leur  convient  d'y  chercher.  Les 
principes  proposés  par  les  auteurs  pour  une  lecture  féminine  de  la  Bible  font 
ressortir  un  processus  de  socialisation  qui  souligne  l'idéal  masculin  de  la 
femme  dévote  et  les  rôles  sociaux  qui  lui  sont  assignés. 

La  femme  ignorante 

Les  adversaires  des  traductions  bibliques  avancèrent  plusieurs  arguments  pour 
dissuader  les  laïcs,  et  en  particulier  les  femmes,  de  lire  ou  d'écouter  en  conven- 
ticules  la  lecture  de  la  Bible.  Les  partisans,  de  leur  côté,  répliquent  par  leurs 
arguments  habituels:  un  arsenal  de  versets  bibliques,  l'exemple  de  la  vie  de  Jésus 
et  des  apôtres  qui  ont  enseigné  en  langues  populaires;  enfm,  pour  éviter  l'épithète 
de  novateurs,  ils  inscrivent  leurs  revendications  dans  la  tradition  en  faisant  appel 
aux  Pères  de  l'Église;  à  saint  Jérôme  d'abord,  le  célèbre  traducteur  de  la  Vulgate, 
puis  à  saint  Jean  Chrysostome,  le  plus  souvent,  sans  négliger  les  autres. 

Les  objections  qui  reviennent  de  façon  récurrente  dans  la  littérature 
polémique  soulignent  l'ignorance  des  femmes  et  le  risque  d'hérésie  inhérent 
aux  traductions  bibliques;  un  danger  d'autant  plus  réel,  objectent  les  adver- 
saires, lorsqu'il  s'agit  de  lectrices.  Marguerite  de  Navarre  évoque  ce  préjugé 
très  répandu  dans  sa  Comédie  jouée  au  Mont  de  Marsan  (1547).  Dans  un 
dialogue  entre  la  Sage  et  la  Superstitieuse,  cette  dernière  répond  à  son 
interlocutrice  qui  désire  placer  la  Bible  entre  ses  mains: 

Ma  dame,  je  suys  jà  trop  sotte 
Pour  chanter  de  si  haulte  notte: 
Certe,  je  n'y  puis  rien  comprendre. 

Et  la  Sage  de  lui  répondre: 
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Ma  mie,  lisez  hardiment 

Le  vieil  et  Nouvel  Testament 

21 
Que  vous  a  laissé  vostre  père. 

L'Écriture  sainte  est  ici  représentée  comme  un  testament  du  Père  céleste  et  non 
comme  un  livre  à  matière  théologique.  Cette  image,  qui  revient  également  dans 
chacune  de  nos  sources,  engage  un  certain  rapport  à  Dieu  et  révèle  une  conception 
particulière  de  l'Écriture.  L'auteur  du  Brief  Discours  de  la  Republique  Françoyse 
décrit  ce  rapport  dans  les  termes  d'une  alliance  familiale  liant  Dieu  et  l' humanité: 

Le  Seigneur  veult  ses  sainctes  Escriptures 
nommer  le  vieil,  &  nouveau  Testament. 
C'est  nostre  Père:  &  nous  ses  creatures. 
Scavoir  debvons,  quelles  sont  noz  droitures, 
Quel  est  le  bien,  &  fruict  de  l'héritage, 

22 

Qu'il  nous  promist. . . 

L'Écriture  est  le  testament  de  Dieu  à  l'humanité;  son  contenu  est  notre  "bien"  et 
le  "fruict  de  l'héritage"  qui  nous  revient  par  grâce.  Il  s'ensuit  que  la  Bible  est  le 
lot  de  chacun  et  chacune  et  ne  peut  demeurer  l'apanage  d'un  caste  savante  qui 
n'y  aurait  accès  que  par  le  truchement  des  langues  sacrées: 

Françoise  suis  selon  ma  nation: 

Qui  n'entends  Grec,  ny  Latin,  ny  Hebrieu 

Femme  je  suis,  qui  ay  devotion 

(Comme  je  doibs)  de  cognoistre  mon  Dieu  [p.4]  (aiiii  v°). 

Cette  conception  de  l'Écriture  est  une  réplique  à  ceux  qui  veulent  voir 
dans  la  Bible  un  livre  trop  complexe  pour  les  laïcs,  notamment  pour  les 
femmes.  L'auteur  du  Traité  auquel  est  deduict  s'il  est  loysible  de  lire  la 
saincte  Escripture  invite  les  croyantes  à  triompher  de  leur  hésitation:  "je 
vous  asseure  qu'avez  bonne  part  à  ce  grand  thresor,  &  bon  droict  à  l'héritage 
du  salut"  (p.67).  Les  femmes  ne  doivent  aucunement  se  laisser  dérober  de 
leur  droit.  Ceux  qui  veulent  "vous  eslongner  de  la  saincte  escripture",  leur 
écrit-il,  le  font  "à  vostre  grand  prejudice"  pour  "vous  tenir  tousjours  captives 
aux  lacz  d'ignorance"  (p.69).  L'auteur  renverse  ainsi  l'argument  de  ses 
adversaires.  Si  les  femmes  sont  ignorantes,  c'est  à  cause  de  la  censure.  Pour 
l'auteur  du  Brief  discours,  se  contenter  de  croire  "les  prescheurs  qui  ont 
l'intelligence  des  grands  secrets,  &  certaine  science"  revient  à  "croire  a 
credit"  (a  iii  v°).  La  femme  doit  elle-même  s'assurer  de  sa  propre  foi. 

De  telles  conclusions  enseignent  que  toute  femme  éclairée  par  l'Esprit 
saint  est  habilitée  à  lire  et  à  comprendre  le  contenu  de  l'Évangile  sans 
l'intermédiaire  d'un  magistère.  Certes,  le  Nouveau  Testament  contient  de 
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"grands,  &  merveilleux  secrets,"  reconnaît  l'auteur  de  VExhortation  à  la 
lecture;  mais  ceux-ci  ne  devraient  pas  nous  garder  de  sa  lecture  (p.  97). 
L'Écriture  est  présentée  par  nos  auteurs  comme  un  livre  dont  le  contenu  est 
simple  et  clair  au  lecteur  de  bonne  foi.  Cette  claritas  Scripturae,  si  chère  aux 
Réformateurs,  a  pour  assise  un  christocentrisme  qui  joue  un  rôle  unificateur 
dans  le  donné  révélé. 

Dans  sa  Paraclesis,  Erasme  avait  mis  de  l'avant  l'expression  Philoso- 
phia  Christi  pour  distinguer  l'Évangile  de  la  théologie  scolastique.  L'auteur 
de  VExhortation  à  la  lecture  mentionne  cette  "Philosophie  Chrestienne"  à 
deux  reprises  dans  son  opuscule  (pp.  101,  105)  et  s'en  inspire  dans  ses 
conseils  herméneutiques  aux  lectrices  de  la  Bible.  Dans  cette  philosophie, 
tout  converge  vers  le  Christ  et  sa  doctrine.  Il  ne  faut  pas  croire,  explique 
Érasme,  que  "le  Christ  avait  enseigné  des  choses  tellement  compliquées  qu'à 
peine  un  quarteron  de  théologiens  les  pussent  comprendre  .  .  .  comme  si  la 
religion  chrétienne  n'avait  d'autres  rempart  que  l'ignorance."^^ 

Pour  Érasme,  en  effet, 

[l]a  recherche  de  l'unité  est  la  démarche  essentielle:  faire  passer  le  lecteur  de  la  Bible, 
en  vue  de  r"utilité"  pour  sa  vie  chrétienne,  de  la  lettre  au  mystère,  de  ce  qui  est  composé, 
composite  et  multiple  à  l'unité,  à  la  simplicité,  selon  les  recommandations  de  la 
cinquième  règle  de  V Enchiridion  évoquant  l'échelle  de  Jacob  (Gn  28,  12):  "Elève-toi 
...  du  corps  à  l'esprit,  du  monde  visible  à  l'invisible,  de  la  lettre  au  mystère,  des  sensibles 
aux  intelligibles,  des  composés  aux  simples.'^'* 

Les  sens  de  l'Écriture  se  ramènent  tous  à  ce  sens  unificateur  du  Christ  et  à  son 
enseignement,  la  Philosophia  Christi.  La  compréhension  de  cette  philosophie 
nécessite  comme  préalables  1' "esprit"  du  Christ  et  une  attitude  d'humilité  et  de 
docilité.  Qui  possède  ces  qualités,  fût-il  sans  instruction,  est  apte  à  comprendre 
l'enseignement  du  Christ  dans  l'Écriture.  On  touche  ici  à  l'une  des  clés  de  la 
théologie  érasmienne:  le  principe  du  Similia  similihus.  Personne  ne  peut  pénétrer 
le  texte  sacré  à  moins  d'en  partager  l'esprit.^^  Ce  principe  pourrait  aujourd'hui 
rappeller  l'idée  de  Paul  Ricoeur  selon  laquelle  le  texte  constitue  un  univers  que 
le  lecteur  doit  pénétrer;  il  se  présente  comme  "un-donné-déjà-là,"  ouvert  à  qui 
sait  y  entrer.  Ainsi,  pour  Érasme,  sans  le  Christ  et  sans  la  foi,  la  fontaine  de 
l'Écriture  canonique  ne  peut  jaillir.  Pour  le  fidèle  qui  manifeste  de  l'humihté  et 
qui  marche  dans  l'esprit  du  Christ,  les  promesses  de  la  Parole  divine  porteront 
leurs  fruits  et  accompliront  ce  qu'elles  disent.^^  L'auteur  de  VExhortation  à  la 
lecture  des  sainctes  Lettres,  un  prêtre  évangélique  aux  idées  érasmiennes, 
propose  les  mêmes  principes  d'approche  de  l'Écriture  tout  au  long  de  son  traité. 
Selon  lui,  n'  importe  quel  laïc  est  "apte  à  la  doctrine  Evangélique.  Tant  seulement. 
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qu'il  soit  d'esprit  simple,  pur,  &  vide  des  cupidités,  lesquelles  rendent  les  plus 
sçavants,  indociles,  &  incapables  de  vérité"  (p.  97).  Le  Christ  est  au  centre  de 
rÉcriture  et  constitue  la  clé  de  son  intelligence.  S' adressant  à  la  destinataire  de 
son  traité,  "Sa  soeur  bien  aymée  en  lesu  Christ,"  il  écrit: 

Regardez,  [ce]  qu'il  [le  Christ]  faict,  &  qu'il  diet,  considérant  diligemment  une  chascune 
chose:  &  vous  trouverez  en  ceste  simple  escripture,  ung  conseil  indicible  de  la  sapience 
celeste,  surmontant  toute  prudence  humaine,  tant  soit  elle  grande,  ou  merveilleuse 
(p.  108). 

Ainsi  se  trouve  résorbé,  par  ces  principes,  le  problème  de  l'ignorance 
présumée  des  femmes  pour  la  lecture  des  textes  sacrés  en  langue  vemacu- 
laire.  Il  s'agit  d'une  herméneutique  adaptée  aux  laïcs  et  située  aux  antipodes  de 
la  scolastique  aristotélicienne.  Dans  le  protestantisme,  la  claritas  Scripturae, 
deviendra  à  la  fois  le  cheval  de  bataille  dans  la  polémique  contre  le  magistère 
ecclésial  et  "un  principe  épistémologique  de  compréhension  du  réel."^^ 

Ce  qu'il  faut  chercher  dans  l'Ecriture 

Une  fois  acquis  que  la  femme  peut  comprendre  les  Saintes  Écritures,  il  convient 
de  savoir  ce  qu'elle  doit  y  chercher.  A  ce  chapitre,  de  nombreux  éléments 
pourraient  être  signalés.  Dans  le  cadre  de  cette  étude,  nous  n'en  retenons  que 
deux,  dont  il  ne  serait  pas  exagéré  d'affirmer  qu'ils  chapeautent  toutes  les  autres 
préoccupations  exégétiques  pour  la  période  qui  nous  préoccupe;  ramenons-les  à 
deux  formules:  l'Écriture  comme  règle  de  vie  et  l'Écriture  kérygmatique.  Ces 
deux  approches  correspondent  aux  deux  figures  majeures  du  premier  tiers  du 
seizième  siècle:  Érasme  et  Luther.  \J Enchiridion  militis  christiani  de  l' humaniste 
de  Rotterdam  est  le  livre  le  plus  lu  et  le  plus  édité  dans  les  30  premières  années 
du  seizième  siècle.  Ce  livre  "ne  prétend  à  rien  d'autre,"  explique  Pierre  Chaunu, 
"qu'à  aider  le  chrétien  dans  la  lecture  de  l'Écriture  qui  contient  toute  règle  de 
vie."^^  Parallèlement,  la  conquête  du  livre  luthérien  s'étend  sur  l'Europe  dès  le 
début  des  années  1520.  Jusqu'à  la  mort  de  Luther,  177  éditions  latines  ou  en 
langues  vemaculaires  de  ses  écrits  parurent  en  dehors  de  l'Empire  et  154  écrits 
furent  traduits  dans  des  langues  autres  que  l'allemand.^^  Ces  deux  figures,  c'est 
connu,  partageaient  des  sensibilités  religieuses  différentes.  Érasme  proposait  aux 
fidèles  un  Christ  humaniste,  modèle  de  vertus,  alors  que  Luther  exaltait  dans  le 
Christ  le  don  de  Dieu  à  l'humanité  pécheresse.  Si  ces  deux  aspects  ne  sont  pas 
antithétiques,  il  n'en  demeure  pas  moins  qu'ils  proposaient  aux  laïcs  deux  voies 
différentes  sur  ce  qu'il  leur  convenait  de  chercher  dans  une  Écriture  lue  de  façon 
christocentrique. 
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L'herméneutique  d'Érasme  a  pour  finalité  de  conduire  l'âme  à  la  con- 
formité du  Christ  en  laissant  le  texte  agir  sur  elle.  Comme  le  précise  Mary 
J.  Bamett:  "What  language  actually  does  [.  .  .]  is  what  interests  Erasmus 
most  in  his  pedagogy  and  theology  [.  .  .]  language  as  praxis  is  language  in 
action".^^  Pour  Érasme,  la  linguistique  agit  comme  principe  dynamique  et 
comme  multiplicateur  sémantique,  ouvrant  ainsi  la  lecture  à  autant  de 
variations  et  de  possibilités  à  saisir.  La  priorité  revient  toujours  à  l'agir.  Dans 
cette  herméneutique  de  ''praxis  linguistique,"  l'allégorie  et  la  tropologie 
jouent  un  rôle  prédominant.^^  Ces  catégories  sont  empruntées  aux  quatre 
sens  de  l'exégèse  médiévale,  que  G.  Bedouelle  compare  poétiquement  à 
"une  cithare  à  quatre  cordes."^^ 

Les  notions  de  piété  et  de  foi  chez  Érasme  découlent  de  sa  méthode 
allégorique  et  tropologique.  L'allégorie  correspond  ici  au  sens  chrétien, 
ecclésial  et  christologique  de  l'Écriture.  La  tropologie  est  l'interprétation 
proprement  éthique  du  texte;  entendons  une  éthique  civique,  humaine  et 
utile,  selon  les  idéaux  de  l'humanisme  chrétien  qu'incarne  Erasme.  M. 
Hoffmann  explique  comment,  chez  l'humaniste  de  Rotterdam,  l'utilisation 
de  l'allégorie  et  de  la  tropologie  fait  coïncider  l'histoire  et  le  mystère,  le 
visible  et  l'invisible,  l'intérieur  et  l'extérieur  de  la  réalité.^^  L'herméneutique 
d'Érasme  permet  ainsi  de  trouver  un  équilibre  entre  l'esprit  et  la  lettre  du 
texte  dans  la  recherche  d'une  vie  de  piété  pour  le  laïcat.  L'auteur  de 
V Exhortation  à  la  lecture  recourt  à  l'allégorie  d'une  façon  analogue  à 
l'exégèse  pratiquée  par  les  disciples  de  Lefèvre  d'Étaples.  On  en  trouve 
nombre  d'exemples  dans  leur  recueil  de  commentaires  homilétiques:  les 
Epistres  et  Evangiles  pour  les  cinquantes  et  deux  dimenches  de  Van  (Paris, 
Simon  DuBois,  1525).  L'auteur  de  l'Exhortation  s'inscrit  dans  le  courant 
exégétique  des  "bibliens"  du  cercle  de  Meaux.  Par  exemple,  il  cite  à  un 
endroit  les  personnages  féminins  de  "Judith,  &  Ester,"  dans  l'Ancien  Testa- 
ment, en  "figure  de  l'Eglise"  (p.  22).  Plus  loin,  il  interprète  les  quatre  fleuves 
du  Paradis  dans  la  Genèse  comme  étant  la  plénitude  du  Christ.  Cette  façon 
d'interpréter  les  premiers  chapitres  de  la  Genèse  s'inspire  davantage  d'Ori- 
gène  et  de  l'herméneutique  allégorique  médiévale  que  de  l'approche  gram- 
matico-historique  pratiquée  par  les  Réformateurs.  L'auteur  poursuit  en 
invitant  sa  destinataire  à  se  nourrir  du  "pain  de  la  parole  divine,  duquel  Jésus 
Christ  paist  la  multitude  [. . .]  se  joingnant  à  luy  par  les  deserts  de  ce  monde" 
(p.  104).  Dans  cette  allégorie,  le  rédacteur  fait  référence  à  au  moins  trois 
récits  différents:  le  Christ,  pain  du  ciel  (Jean  6  dans  la  marge),  la  multipli- 
cation des  pains  et  des  poissons  dans  les  Évangiles,  et  la  manne  dont  se 
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nourrissaient  les  Hébreux  dans  le  désert.  D'autres  exemples  pourraient 
encore  être  cités.^"^  De  façon  générale,  T allégorie  tend  à  détemporaliser  le 
texte  pour  lui  donner  une  application  plus  large.  C'est  précisément  ce  que 
l'auteur  enseigne  à  la  destinataire  de  son  traité:  tout  ce  que  contient  l'Écriture 
concerne  chaque  lecteur,  "Rien  n'est  narré  en  icelle  [Écriture],  qui  n'appar- 
tienne à  ung  chascun  de  nous.  Il  ne  s'y  faict  rien  [dans  la  Bible],  qui  ne  se 
face  touts  les  jours  en  nostre  vie"  (p.  108).  Cette  herméneutique  fait  en 
quelque  sorte  de  la  Bible  un  livre  atemporel  d'inspiration,  d'exemples  et  de 
conseils  pour  chaque  détail  du  quotidien. 

L'auteur  du  Brief  discours  de  la  Republique,  pour  sa  part,  semble  un 
peu  plus  méfiant  de  l'allégorie  quand  il  fait  dire  à  sa  dame  française: 

Et  si  on  veult  dire  que  la  substance 
Dedans  [le  texte]  cachée  &  sens  allégorique 
Mal  entendu  me  doibt  rendre  hérétique, 
Dieu  ne  permette  (helas)  que  je  la  sois  (avi  r**) 

Ce  traité  dénote,  dans  son  ensemble,  une  sensibilité  très  luthérienne  qui 
se  distingue  des  courants  catholique  et  réformé  par  une  forte  insistance  sur 
la  justification  par  la  foi  et  par  une  nette  démarcation  entre  la  Loi  et 
l'Évangile.  La  citation  que  nous  venons  de  reproduire  relativise  le  sens 
allégorique  de  l'Écriture  au  profit  de  la  claritas  Scripîurae.  On  connaît  le 
jugement  de  Luther  sur  l'allégorie,  "[Elle]  est  une  belle  femme,  elle  n'est 
pas  une  épouse  . . .  elle  peut  servir  aux  prédicateurs,  quand  ils  ne  savent  pas 
l'histoire  et  ne  connaissent  pas  le  texte."^^  La  Réforme,  en  effet,  préconisa 
une  lecture  littérale  de  la  Bible,  une  lecture  qui,  selon  Luther,  respecte  son 
"sens  naturel"  ou  "grammatico-historique."  Cette  lecture  littérale,  à  ne  pas 
confondre  avec  le  littéralisme,  assumait  une  fonction  unificatrice  dans  l'her- 
méneutique scripturaire.  Le  centre  de  cette  herméneutique  est  naturellement 
le  Christ,  mais  à  la  différence  de  la  Philosophie  chrétienne,  la  Réforme 
prêcha  surtout  le  "Christ  crucifié,"  selon  l'adage  de  saint  Paul. 

Klaas  Runia  a  bien  discerné  dans  la  redécouverte  de  la  nature  kérygma- 
tique  de  l'Écriture  la  clé  de  l'herméneutique  de  Luther  et  des  autres  réfor- 
mateurs. La  Bible  n'est  pas  le  code  légal  de  l'Église,  mais  plutôt  son  texte 
de  prédication.  Cette  optique  ouvrait  la  voie  à  une  toute  autre  compréhension 
de  l'Écriture.^^  Comme  le  souligne  G.  Hammann: 

Suite  à  des  années  de  lecture  tourmentée,  Luther  fait  la  découverte  que  l'Écriture  seule, 
par  sa  manière  d'éclairer  le  réel,  "sauve,"  c'est-à-dire  qu'elle  seule  offre  en  profondeur, 
à  l'instar  d'une  source,  les  réponses  dont  notre  vie  a  besoin  pour  échapper  à  ses 
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Cette  découverte  était  anticipée  par  les  contemporains  de  Luther.  Pour 
Jean  Delumeau,  "la  doctrine  de  la  justification  par  la  foi  n'aurait  pas  connu 
le  succès  qui  fut  sien  si  elle  n'avait  pas  répondu  à  une  angoisse  partagée  par 
un  nombre  important  de  chrétiens."^^  L'étude  sérielle  de  l'ensemble  de 
l'imprimé  en  France  entre  1500  et  1539  établit  bien  la  montée  des  signes  de 
l'imminence  de  la  fin  des  temps  dans  l'esprit  des  gens.^^  Ce  qu'offre  donc 
Luther  à  une  chrétienté  angoissée,  c'est  non  pas  un  Christ  modèle  de  vertus 
qui  nous  ramènerait  au  principe  des  oeuvres,  principe  que  justement  le 
réformateur  s'efforce  de  combattre,  mais  une  réponse  aux  craintes  et  aux 
remords  qui  tenaillent  le  pécheur  et  la  pécheresse  à  l'idée  d'avoir  à  se 
présenter  subitement  devant  un  Juge  redoutable.  La  diffusion  de  l'Écriture 
en  langues  vemaculaires  devient  alors  l'outil  d'une  pastorale  de  pardon,  pour 
autant  qu'on  sache  y  discerner  le  message  "véritable." 

Dans  Une  petite  instruction  sur  ce  qu  'on  doit  chercher  dans  les  Évan- 
giles et  ce  qu  'on  doit  en  attendre,  placée  en  introduction  à  ses  sermons  de 
r  Avent  et  de  Noël,  Luther  recommande  au  lecteur  ceci:  "ne  fais  pas  du  Christ 
un  Moïse,  comme  le  font  les  autres  saints;  comme  si  l'Évangile  était  un 
manuel  d'enseignement  ou  un  code  de  lois."  Certes,  Christ  est  un  exemple 
à  suivre  et  à  imiter,  explique  Luther,  mais  il  ajoute: 

c'est  la  partie  la  moins  importante  de  l'Évangile  ...  car  de  cette  manière  Christ  ne  t'est 
pas  plus  utile  qu'un  autre  saint  [.  . .].  L'article  principal  et  le  fondement  de  l'Évangile, 
c'est  que,  avant  de  prendre  Christ  pour  modèle,  tu  le  reçoives  et  le  reconnaisses  comme 
un  don  et  comme  un  cadeau  qui  t'a  été  octroyé  par  Dieu  et  qui  t'appartient. 

Puis  Luther  de  conclure  après  plusieurs  explications: 

Tu  vois,  par  conséquent,  que  l'Évangile  n'est  pas  un  livre  de  lois  et  de  commandements, 
qui  nous  commande  notre  action,  mais  un  livre  de  promesses  divines,  dans  lequel  il  nous 
promet,  nous  offre  et  nous  donne  tous  ses  trésors  et  ses  bienfaits  en  Christ."*^ 

Nos  traités  font  écho  à  ce  message  nouveau  et  apaisant.  L'auteur  du 
"Dixain  de  la  Lecture  du  Nouveau  Testament"  dans  le  Brief  discours  de  la 
Republique  écrit: 

Prenez  lesus  pour  un  singulier  don 
De  la  bonté  de  Dieu  (qui  est  pleniere) 
Par  luy  aurez  toute  grace  &  pardon  (bii  v°). 

La  femme  à  qui  l'auteur  prête  parole  dans  le  Brief  discours  précise  ce  qu'elle 
apprend  à  r"escholle"  du  Seigneur,  c'est-à-dire  dans  sa  Parole: 
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La  je  ne  puis  jamais  estre  deceue: 

La  est  ma  force,  &  elle  me  consoUe: 

Et  rien  ne  scait  celle  qui  ne  l'a  sceue  (aiiii  v°). 

On  voit  clairement  ce  qu'  il  importe  de  chercher  dans  T  Évangile:  assurance,  force, 
consolation.  Le  Christ-modèle,  selon  le  paradigme  érasmien,  et  le  Christ-don- 
de-Dieu,  selon  l'optique  luthérienne  ne  s'opposent  pas,  certes,  mais  la  priorité 
revient  clairement  à  ce  demier  dans  nos  sources.  On  mesure  également  l'enjeu 
de  cette  herméneutique.  Avec  Érasme,  l'Évangile  est  surtout  un  manuel  de 
conduite,  "un  manuel  du  soldat  chrétien"  pour  reprendre  le  titre  de  V  Enchiridion. 
La  lecture  populaire  de  la  Bible  vise  avant  tout  la  piété  et  le  comportement,  dans 
la  droite  veine  de  la  Devotio  Modema.  Cela  ne  menace  pas  tellement  le  système 
ecclésiastique.  Avec  la  Réforme,  toutefois,  l'insistance  sur  la  lecture  s'appuie  sur 
une  donnée  théologique:  il  s'agit  de  faire  connaître  les  bienfaits  d'une  pastorale 
du  pardon  à  des  coeurs  anxieux  et  contrits  ne  trouvant  pas  d'assurance  dans  les 
moyens  de  grâce  dispensés  par  l'Église  de  leur  époque.  Il  importe  de  ne  pas 
sous-estimer  l'impact  de  ce  message  parmi  les  laïcs,  et  parini  les  femmes  plus 
particulièrement.  Les  martyrologues,  en  effet,  relatent  avec  menus  détails  la  joie 
et  l'assurance  saisissantes  de  ces  femmes  qui  montent  sur  les  bûchers  qui 
s'allument  en  France  dès  1523.  Nathalie  Z.  Davis  et  Marguerite  Soulier  ont 
démontré  comment  la  foi  réformée  constituait  un  apport  considérable  pour  les 
femmes,  tant  pour  leur  valorisation  individuelle  dans  un  univers  essentiellement 
patriarcal  qu'au  plan  de  leur  spiritualité  personnelle,  à  une  époque  où  trouver  le 
rapport  le  meilleur  avec  Dieu  constituait  une  préoccupation  majeure  des  fidèles: 

Les  femmes  converties  par  la  Réforme  recevaient  directement  une  parole  d'amour  de 
Dieu,  elles  prenaient  conscience  de  leur  élection,  et  en  cela  elles  étaient  pleinement  les 
égales  des  hommes.  Elles  n'avaient  pas  besoin  d'ajouter  mérite  sur  mérite  pour  obtenir 
un  salut  toujours  incertain  [.  .  .]  cette  révolution  était  pour  elles  plus  radicale  que  pour 
les  hommes,  car  elles  étaient  toujours  considérées  comme  inférieures  à  leurs  maris  et  si 
elles  se  trouvaient  veuves  ou  célibataires  elles  n'avaient  aucun  statut  social  indépendant 
sauf  si  elles  jouissaient  d'une  grande  fortune. 

Il  est  intéressant  de  noter  que  presque  tous  les  conseils  sur  ce  qu'il 
convient  à  une  femme  de  chercher  dans  l'Écriture  sont  de  nature  pratique 
plutôt  que  théologique  dans  nos  opuscules.  Les  recommandations  concer- 
nent avant  tout  leur  comportement,  ce  qui  souligne  une  intention  manifeste 
de  la  part  des  auteurs  d'encourager  les  lectrices  à  suivre  un  certain  idéal  de 
morale  et  de  vertu.  Le  bon  comportement  des  femmes  doit  servir  de  réplique 
à  ceux  qui  les  accusent  de  vaine  curiosité  en  voulant  scruter  l'Écriture.  Aussi, 
r  auteur  du  Traité  auquel  est  deduict  s 'il  est  loysihle  de  lire  conseille- t-il  aux 
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femmes  de  chercher  "plus  tost  l'art  de  bien  vivre  que  de  bien  parler  seule- 
ment" (p.75).  Pareillement,  l'auteur  de  V Exhortation  à  la  lecture  recom- 
mande à  sa  destinataire  de  ne  pas  chercher  "aultre  chose  en  icelles 
[Écritures]"  que  de  s' "amender,  &  aller  de  vertu  en  vertu"  (p.  99).  Cette 
insistance  sur  le  comportement  des  femmes  nous  conduit  au  point  suivant. 

La  femme  biblique 

Quels  étaient  les  buts  pratiques  assignés  à  la  lecture  féminine  de  la  Bible?  C'est 
d'abord  à  la  chasteté  des  femmes  que  les  auteurs  de  nos  opuscules  consacrent  le 
plus  d'attention  parmi  les  diverses  vertus  qu'ils  exaltent.  La  lecture  des  textes 
bibliques  est  souvent  proposée  comme  remède  au  péché  et  sert  de  réplique  aux 
adversaires  des  traductions  afin  de  souligner  l'importance  de  l'Écriture  pour 
inspirer  la  femme  à  la  sanctification.  L'auteur  du  Brief  discours  prête  ces  paroles 
à  sa  dame  "françoyse": 

Je  le  confesse,  &  congnoys  ma  nature 
Encline  à  mal,  &  au  bien  trop  contraire. 
Et  par  ainsi  tant  plus  m'est  nécessaire 
Lire  la  Bible  &  de  jour,  &  de  nui  et  (av  r°). 

Citant  la  littérature  en  vogue  parmi  les  femmes  de  son  temps,  l'auteur  de 
V Exhortation  s'étonne  du  fait  qu'on  laisse  lire  à  une  femme  comme  passe-temps 
des  livres  "auquelz  elle  apprendra,  comme  elle  pourra  complaire  à  son  adultère, 
ou  paillard ...  ou  comment  elle  pourra  attirer  touts  les  jours  d' aultres  à  ses  menuz 
plaisirs,"  alors  que  "Si  elle  est  trouvée  lisant  la  Bible,  pour  apprendre  à  se  garder 
des  vices  et  péchés,  elle  en  est  reprinse,  &  blasmée"  (p.  32). 

Le  rédacteur  du  Traité  auquel  est  deduict  reprend  les  mêmes  idées  en 
les  développant  davantage:  "s'ilz  [vos  objecteurs]  veulent  que  [vous]  teniez 
chasteté  en  quelque  pris  &  que  l'estimiez  estre  grande  vertu  comme  de 
raison,"  écrit-il  aux  femmes,  "Par  quel  moyen  pensent  ilz  que  [vous]  la 
pourrez,  &  en  corps,  &  en  pensée  maintenir,  &  garder  en  son  entier"  (p. 
75-76)?  Certainement  pas  par  une  littérature  obscène,  frivole,  inutile  et 
superstitieuse,  poursuit-il.  L'auteur  enchaîne  avec  des  exemples  tirés  de  la 
Bible.  Il  mentionne  le  sort  de  Dina,  fille  de  Jacob,  qui  fut  violée  pour  s'être 
"eloigner  de  la  maison  de  son  Père"  (p.  77).  Les  vierges  doivent  apprendre 
de  cet  exemple  à  se  tenir  sur  leur  garde  et  à  ne  pas  "légèrement  prester 
l'aureille"  aux  paroles  des  hommes.  L'auteur  cite  encore  l'exemple  vertueux 
de  Sara,  la  femme  de  Tobie.  Aux  femmes  mariées,  il  donne  en  modèles  les 
"Dames  notables"  de  l'Ancien  Testament  qui  peuvent  leur  "servir  de  patron 
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(p.  80-81).  Parmi  les  diverses  recommandations  qui  leur  sont  adressées,  la 
chasteté  est  à  nouveau  évoquée. 

On  remarque  le  même  souci  chez  Erasme  dans  son  Christiani  matrimo- 
nii instituîio  (1526).  Dans  un  passage  traitant  de  "l'éducation  des  filles," 
Érasme  n'explique  pas  dans  quelles  lettres  celles-ci  doivent  être  instruites. 
L'humaniste  est  plutôt  préoccupé  par  la  question  de  leur  chasteté  et  par 
l'importance  pour  elles  de  préserver  leur  vertu.'*^  Érasme  écrit  naturellement 
dans  un  contexte  où  la  virginité  de  l'épouse  est  encore  le  prérequis  indispen- 
sable à  un  mariage  honorable."^^  On  voit  donc  ici  que  les  conseils  donnés  aux 
femmes  pour  les  guider  dans  la  Bible  visent  non  seulement  à  éclaircir 
l'Évangile,  mais  cherchent  également  à  maintenir  et  à  consolider  des  normes 
sociales  établies. 

Nos  sources  évoquent  en  outre  les  rôles  et  les  tâches  domestiques  et 
familiales  qui  sont  assignés  aux  femmes.  La  lecture  de  la  Bible  doit  aussi 
faire  d'elles  de  meilleures  épouses  et  de  meilleures  mères.  Nos  auteurs  ne 
sont  pas  prolixes  à  ce  sujet,  mais  leurs  recommandations  sont  précises.  La 
femme  du  Brief  discours  s'exprime  en  ces  termes: 

Si  l'homme  doncq'  ne  me  la  veult  permettre  [l'Écriture], 
Il  monstre  assez,  qu'il  me  veult  decepvoir: 
Car  il  congnoist,  que  par  la  saincte  lettre 
suis  attirée  à  faire  mon  debvoir  (aiiii  v°). 

L'auteur  du  Traité  auquel  estdeduict  s'en  prend  à  ceux  qui  voudraient  empêcher 
la  femme  de  lire  l'Écriture  pour  mieux  l'occuper  à  ses  tâches  domestiques. 
S 'adressant  aux  femmes,  il  écrit: 

[certains]  vous  tiennent  à  si  peu,  qu'ilz  ne  veulent  qu'ayez  autre  soing  que  du  corps,  & 
des  affaires  du  menage  &  de  la  maison  extérieure.  Mais  je  vous  conseille  qu'ayez 
beaucoup  plus  grande  solicitude  d'orner  vostre  maison  intérieure,  qui  est  le  temple  du 
S.  Esprit  (p.  68). 

Cette  invitation  à  "orner"  sa  "maison  intérieure"  avec  les  paroles  de  l'Écriture 
ne  dispense  pas  toutefois  des  tâches  domestiques  habituelles.  Aux  femmes 
mariées,  l'auteur  rappelle  leurs  devoirs  principaux:  "Honorer  &  aymer  voz 
Marys,  leur  estre  subjectes  en  nostre  Seigneur,  porter  amour  à  voz  enfans,  & 
avoir  soing  de  la  garde  de  vostre  maison,  &  choses  pareilles"  (p.  83). 

Signalons  que  même  Jan  Luis  Vives,  le  plus  grand  défenseur  de  l'édu- 
cation des  femmes  au  seizième  siècle,  ne  reconnaissait  pas  d'autre  rôle  pour 
les  femmes  en  dehors  de  leurs  fonctions  domestiques."^  Pour  le  réformateur 
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suisse  Pierre  Viret,  la  femme  peut  tout  au  plus  être  maîtresse  d'école  pour 
de  petites  filles."*^ 

Néanmoins,  presque  toutes  les  femmes  des  villes  en  France  prenaient 
part  à  la  vie  économique,  comme  Ta  démontré  Natalie  Davis.  L'épouse  d'un 
riche  notable  pouvait  s'occuper  de  louer  ou  de  vendre  des  biens  ruraux  ou 
urbains;  les  femmes  de  boutiquiers  participaient  au  commerce  de  leur  mari. 
Plusieurs  femmes  exerçaient  également  des  tâches  d'artisanes,  vendaient  au 
marché  ou  travaillaient  encore  comme  domestiques.  Cette  réalité  contraste 
avec  la  première  impression  voulant  qu'elles  aient  été  confinées  uniquement 
à  leurs  foyers."*^  Toutefois,  Sara  F.  Matthews  a  signalé  comment  les  femmes 
au  seizième  siècle  ont  subit  graduellement  une  marginalisation  hors  des 
secteurs  d'activité  sociale: 

De  plus  en  plus  exclues  de  la  vie  économique  en  faveur  d'une  existence  cantonnée  aux 
sphères  domestiques  et  couventines,  la  plupart  de  la  population  féminine  vit  une  période 
de  rétrécissement  de  ses  propres  options  sociales  ...  le  triomphe  de  la  politique 
patriarcale  a  été  accompagné  par  une  réduction  proportionnelle  des  aires  d'autorité 
féminines.'*'^ 

Les  sources  que  nous  avons  étudiées  semblent  illustrer  cette  tendance.  La  Bible 
contient  pourtant  nombre  d'exemples  de  femmes  actives  sur  la  scène  publique 
et  dans  l'Église;  signalons  Myriam,  la  soeur  de  Moïse;  Débora,  la  prophétesse- 
juge  en  Israël  (Jg.  4);  "la  femme  vertueuse"  des  Proverbes  qui  achète  des  champs 
et  qui  commerce  (Pr.  31.  16,  24);  Priscilla  qui,  avec  son  mari  Aquila,  enseigne 
"plus  exactement"  la  doctrine  chrétienne  au  juif  instruit  ApoUos  (Ac.  18.  26); 
Phoebé,  la  diaconnesse  de  Cenchrées,  de  même  que  les  autres  co-ouvrières  de 
l'apôtre  Paul  dont  les  noms  sont  mentionnés  dans  sa  missive  aux  Romains  (Ro. 
16).  Or,  étrangement,  seul  le  rédacteur  de  V Exhortation  à  la  lecture  cite  au 
passage  le  nom  des  prophetesses  Houlda  (2  R  22.14)  et  Débora  (jg.4)  (p.  22). 
Les  noms  des  autres  femmes  bibliques  énumérées  plus  haut  n'apparaissent  dans 
aucun  de  nos  traités.  Ces  silences  nous  semblent  significatifs  dans  la  mesure  où, 
à  d'autres  endroits,  les  auteurs  n'ont  pas  manqué  de  donner  les  noms  des  plusieurs 
autres  femmes  qui  illustrent  leurs  propos. 

Conclusion 

En  regard  de  cette  évolution  de  la  politique  patriarcale  et  de  ses  conséquences 
sur  le  vécu  des  femmes  dans  la  France  du  début  des  temps  modernes,  l'encou- 
ragement à  une  lecture  féminine  de  la  Bible  apparaît  comme  une  promotion 
intellectuelle  indéniable.  La  lecture  de  la  Bible  favorisa  d'abord  l'alphabétisation 
des  femmes.  Ainsi,  vers  1562,  dans  les  villes  passées  à  la  Réforme  comme  Lyon, 
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des  cours  de  catéchisme  sont  organisés  spécialement  pour  les  femmes  et  notam- 
ment pour  les  pauvres  filles  des  orphelinats.  Dans  certaines  familles  réformées, 
le  mari,  s'il  a  quelque  instruction,  apprend  aussi  à  lire  à  sa  femme."*^  La  lecture 
contribua  également  à  libérer  les  femmes  du  clergé  et  favorisa  leur  indépendance. 
Enfin,  elle  leur  accorda  une  place  nouvelle  dans  la  famille  et  dans  le  laïcat  en  tant 
que  lectrices  et  interprètes  de  la  Parole  divine.  Néanmoins,  l'accès  aux  livres 
semble  inégal  pour  les  femmes.  Francis  Higman  constate  que 

pour  les  femmes  des  classes  plus  aisées  —  marchands,  juristes,  médecins  —  il  semble 
qu'une  éducation  du  moins  en  langue  maternelle  soit  la  norme.  Par  contre,  parmi  les 
artisans,  là  oîj  les  hommes  ont  un  taux  d'alphabétisation  déjà  modeste,  leurs  femmes 
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sont  presque  toutes  illettrées. 

Toute  lecture  est  un  acte  appris,  comme  le  souligne  l'historienne  littéraire  Annette 
Kolodny.^^  Ce  sont  les  hommes  qui  apprirent  aux  femmes  à  lire,  et  à  "bien"  lire, 
les  textes  sacrés  en  suivant  des  règles  qu'ils  avaient  eux-mêmes  élaborées.  Bien 
qu'il  soit  encore  trop  tôt  pour  conclure  par  des  généralisations,  on  peut  toutefois 
se  demander  si  la  façon  dont  les  hommes  guidèrent  les  femmes  dans  cette  liberté 
nouvelle  n'a  pas  contribué,  paradoxalement,  à  consolider  l'ordre  patriarcal  déjà 
établi  et  bientôt  triomphant  dans  l'absolutisme  royal.  Dans  l'affirmative,  l'her- 
méneutique biblique  révélerait  encore  ici  son  caractère  éminemment  culturel. 
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deutérocanoniques  et  de  21  livres  du  Nouveau  Testament.  À  ces  citations  scripturaires 
s'ajoutent  une  dizaine  d'allusions  aux  Pères  (Chrysostome  (p.  28,  39-42,  48,  92),  Jérôme 
(p.  43-44, 45, 46),  Grégoire  (p.  30),  Augustin  (p.  49,  50).  L'auteur  s'inspire  également  des 
écrits  de  Calvin,  notamment  de  sa  préface  à  la  Bible  de  Robert  Olivétan,  parue  la  première 
fois  en  1543  et  connue,  depuis  1551,  sous  le  titre  d'Épître  aux  fidèles  montrant  comment 
Christ  est  la  fin  de  la  loi.  Le  Traicté  en  reproduit  un  extrait  sur  plus  de  vingt  lignes  (p.  60, 
61).  Le  nom  de  Calvin  est  dissimulé  sous  le  couvert  d'  "un  bon  &  sainct  personnage.  . ." 
(p.  60),  ce  qui  pourrait  laisser  croire  que  l'auteur  du  Traicté  connaissait  Jean  Calvin.  Si  on 
accepte  de  voir  dans  l'auteur  de  cet  opuscule  un  réformateur  populaire  de  premier  plan 
(comme  ses  idées  et  sa  vaste  culture  biblique  et  patristique  nous  y  incitent),  le  nombre  de 
candidats  diminue  alors  sérieusement  une  fois  éliminés  les  noms  de  Farel  et  Calvin.  Notons 
enfin  que  certains  aspects  stylistiques  et  les  idées  contenues  dans  le  Traicté  dénotent 
également  des  affinités  avec  les  écrits  de  Pierre  Viret  (voir  René  Paquin,  "La  censure  des 
traductions  bibliques  françaises  au  XVIe  siècle:  étude  de  deux  ouvrages  anonymes  mis  à 
l'index,"  mémoire  de  maîtrise.  Université  de  Sherbrooke,  1996).  Il  est  significatif  de  noter 
que  dans  une  étude  plus  récente,  Francis  Higman  n'ait  pas  soulevé  la  question  de  la  paternité 
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du  Traicté  auquel  est  deduict,  voir  Piety  and  the  People.  Religious  Printing  in  French, 
1511-1551  (Aldershor:  Scolar  Press,  1996),  p.  377  (T.14).  Dans  un  colloque  présenté  à 
l'Institut  d'histoire  de  la  Réformation  (HR,  Genève),  le  17  mai  1999,  j'ai  exposé  plus  en 
détails  les  raisons  qui  m'incitent  à  restituer  ce  traité  anonyme  au  réformateur  vaudois.  Cet 
expoé  paraîtra  bientôt  sous  forme  d'article.  Entre-temps,  voir  le  résumé  du  colloque  dans 
le  19^  rapport  d'activités  de  HR. 

20.  René  Sturel,  op.  cit.  Le  Brief  discours  (1542  ou  1543)  est  versifié  et  rappelle  VÉpître  aux 
Dames  de  France  composée  par  Clément  Marot  en  1543;  voir  P.  Leblanc,  La  poésie 
religieuse  de  Clément  Marot  (Paris:  Librairie  Nizet,  1955),  pp.  309-312.  Dans  une  étude 
consacrée  au  Brief  discours,  Claude  Longeon  n'a  pas  abordé  la  question  de  son  attribution 
au  poète  François  Habert,  voir  "Sur  les  traces  d'une  édition  perdue  d'Etienne  Dolet,"  dans 
C.  Longeon,  Hommes  et  livres  de  la  Renaissance  (Saint-Étienne,  Institut  Claude  Longeon, 
Université  de  Saint-Étienne,  1990),  pp.  269-281. 

21.  Voir  Marguerite  de  Navarre,  Théâtre  profane,  première  publication  collective  par  V.L. 
Saulnier  (Genève-Paris,  Librairie  Droz-Minard,  1963).  Cp.  avec  le  Traicté  auquel  est 
deduict:  "la  coustume ...  est  a  present  que  les  femmes  entendent  rien  des  escritures  sainctes: 
ou,  pour  le  mieulx  dire,  ayent  aucune  cognoissance  de  Dieu"  (p.  83),  et  V Exhortation  à  la 
lecture  des  s.  Lettres:  "le  pense  avoir  suffisamment  respondu  aux  objections  ameinées.  Mais 
ie  croy,  qu'ilz  [les  objecteurs]  replicqueront  encores,  disants.  Que  les  femmes  sont  trop 
fragiles,  &  d'esprit  trop  legier,  pour  lire  les  sainctes  Escritures"  (p.  22). 

22.  Brief  discours  de  la  Republique  Françoyse,  désirant  la  lecture  des  Livres  de  la  saincte 
Escripture. . .  (a  iiir^).  Pour  éviter  la  multiplication  des  notes  infrapaginales,  nous 
indiquerons  désormais  les  références  à  nos  sources  dans  le  texte  entre  parenthèses. 

23.  Voir  la  traduction  de  P.  Mesnard,  op.  cit.,  p.  37. 

24.  Guy  Bedouelle  et  Bernard  Roussel  (dir.).  Le  temps  des  Réformes  et  la  Bible  (Paris, 
Beauchesne,  1989),p.  109. 

25.  Manfred  Hoffmann,  "Faith  and  Piety  in  Erasmus's  Thought,"  Sixteenth  Century  Journal, 
20/2  (1989),  p.  249.  L'insistance  d'Érasme  sur  lapuritas  s'inspirerait,  selon  certains,  du 
principe  aristotélicien  du  similia  similibus,  c'est-à-dire  "les  semblables  s'attirent,"  voir 
Mary  Jane  Bamett,  "Erasmus  and  the  Hermeneutics  of  Linguistic  Praxis."  Renaissance 
Quarterly,  49  (1996),  p.  553. 

26.  Ibid. 

27.  Gottried  Hammann,  "Clarté  et  autorité  de  l'Écriture:  Luther  en  débat  avec  Zwingli  et 
Érasme,"  Études  Théologiques  et  Religieuses,  2  (1996),  p.  183. 

28.  Pierre  Chaunu,  Le  temps  des  Réformes.  La  Réforme  protestante  (Paris,  Éd.  Complexe, 
1975),  pp.  352-353. 

29.  Marc  Lienhard,  "La  Réforme  de  Luther  et  l'Europe:  succès  ou  échec?,"  Revue  d'Histoire 
et  de  Philosophie  Religieuses,  75/1  (1995),  p.  116. 

30.  M.J.  Bamett,  op.  cit.,  p.  545. 

31.  M.  Hoffmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  241. 
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32.  G.  Bedouelle  et  B.  Roussel,  op.  cit. ,  p.  101 .  Les  sens  des  Écritures  se  ramenaient  habituelle- 
ment à  quatre  au  moyen  âge:  la  littera,  l'allégorie,  la  tropologie  et  l'anagogie.  Contrairement 
à  M.  Hoffmann  qui  affirme  "As  regards  his  exegetical  procedure,  Erasmus  generally 
adopted  the  medieval  fourfold  sense  of  the  Bible"  {op.  cit.,  p.  245),  Louis  Boyer  soutient 
que  ". . .  there  is  no  relationship  at  all  between  Erasmus  and  the  medieval  biblical  tradition"; 
voir  "Erasmus  in  Relation  to  the  Medieval  Biblical  Tradition,"  dans  G.W.H.  Lampe  (dir.), 
Cambridge  History  of  the  Bible,  2  (Cambridge,  Cambridge  University  Press,  1969),  p.  492; 
entre  ces  deux  extrêmes,  John  W.  Aldridge:  "Erasmus  represents  a  departure  from  the  typical 
Middle  Age  hermeneutic,  not  so  much  in  substance  as  in  method,"  The  Hermeneutic  of 
Erasmus  (Richmond,  John  Knox  Press,  1966),  p.  7. 

33.  M.  Hoffmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  247. 

34.  Sur  l'usage  de  l'allégorie  dans  le  cercle  de  Meaux,  voir  les  sermons  suivants  dans  Jacques 
Lefèvre  d'Étaples  et  ses  disciples,  Epistres  et  Evangiles  pour  les  cinquante  et  deux 
dimenches  de  l'an  (texte  de  l'éd.  de  Pierre  de  Vingle,  éd.  par  Guy  Bedouelle  et  Franco 
Giacone  [Leiden,  E.J.  Brill,  1976],  [12  B],  pp.  65-66;  [16  B],  pp.  89-90;  [24  A],  pp. 
137-138;  [44  B],  pp.  252-254).  Voir  aussi  J.-R  Massaut,  "Histoire  et  allégorie  dans  les 
Évangiles  d'après  Lefèvre  d'Étaples  et  Clichtove,"  dans  Histoire  de  l'exégèse  au  XV f 
siècle,  textes  du  colloque  international  tenu  à  Genève  en  1976,  réunis  par  Olivier  Fatio  et 
Pierre  Fraenkel  (Genève,  Droz,  1978),  pp.  186-202. 
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(Paris,  Fayard,  1989),  p.  449. 

39.  Voir  Denis  Crouzet,  Les  guerriers  de  Dieu  (Paris,  Champvallon,  1989),  2  vols. 

40.  Martin  Luther,  Oeuvres,  tome  X  (Genève,  Labor  et  Fides,  1967),  pp.  18-19.  Luther  semble 
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Summary:  Richard  Hooker's  theology  of  Law  is  rooted  in  a  twofold  argu- 
ment: the  systematic  appropriation  of  the  neoplatonic  structure  of  argument 
and  an  appeal  to  protestant  conceptions  of  Nature  and  Grace.  This  paper 
offers  a  close  reading  of  Hooker's  Of  the  Law  es  of  Ecclesiasticall  Politie  in 
an  attempt  to  understand  the  articulation  between  Natural  and  Eternal  Laws. 

In  the  first  book  of  his  treatise  Of  the  Lawes  of  Ecclesiasticall  Politic} 
Richard  Hooker  constructs  a  complex  generic  division  of  the  various  forms 
of  Law.  His  approach  to  the  definition  of  Law  is  remarkable  for  its  simulta- 
neous appropriation  of  a  systematic  neoplatonic  structure  of  argument  and 
an  appeal  to  orthodox  Protestant  assumptions  with  respect  to  the  relation  of 
the  orders  of  Nature  and  Grace. ^  At  the  outset  of  Book  One  Hooker  offers  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  argument  in  which  he  provides  a  useful  starting-point  for 
understanding  the  neoplatonic  structure  of  his  system  of  laws.  He  begins 
with  an  allusion  to  the  polemical  occasion  of  the  treatise  in  the  ecclesiolog- 
ical  controversies  which  arose  in  England  as  a  consequence  of  the  Elizabe- 
than Settlement  of  1559: 

Because  the  point  about  which  wee  strive  is  the  qualitie  of  our  lawes,  our  first  entrance 
hereinto  cannot  better  be  made,  then  with  consideration  of  the  nature  of  lawe  in  generall, 
and  of  that  lawe  which  giveth  life  unto  all  the  rest,  which  are  commendable  just  and 
good,  namely  the  lawe  whereby  the  Etemall  himselfe  doth  worke.  Proceeding  from  hence 
to  the  lawe  first  of  nature,  then  of  scripture,  we  shall  have  the  easier  accesse  unto  those 
things  which  come  after  to  be  debated,  concerning  then  particular  cause  and  question 
which  wee  have  in  hand  {Lawes  1. 1.3;  1:58. 11-19). 
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By  this  account,  the  idea  of  law  is  fundamentally  threefold.  First  there  is  the 
law  "which  God  hath  etemallie  purposed  himself  in  all  his  works  to  observe" 
(Lawes  1.3.1;  1:63.7).  This  Eternal  Law  is  the  "highest  welspring  and 
fountaine"  of  all  other  kinds  of  law.  While  there  is  a  great  variety  of  derivative 
forms  of  law,  they  are  contained,  as  it  were,  within  two  principal  kinds:  the 
Law  of  nature  and  the  revealed  Law  of  scripture.  The  latter  is  often  referred 
to  by  Hooker  as  the  Divine  Law,  which  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Eternal 
Law.  These  three  summa  genera  —  Eternal  Law,  Natural  Law  and  Divine 
Law  —  together  constitute  a  comprehensive  division  of  the  "kinds"  of  law. 
On  account  of  the  subordination  the  two  derivative  summa  genera  to  the  one 
Eternal  Law,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  Law,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  divine  originative  principle,  is  simply  one.  This  apparent  ambiguity  of 
the  simultaneous  unity  and  multiplicity  of  law  lies  at  the  very  heart  of 
Hooker's  neoplatonic  vision  of  the  procession  of  the  dialectical  division  of 
the  manifold  forms  of  law  out  of  the  one  Eternal  Law.^ 

The  Neoplatonic  Structure  of  Hooker's  Discourse 

The  starting-point  (apx**!)  of  Hooker's  logic  of  generic  division  is  classically 
neoplatonic.  The  exposition  begins  properly  with  God  himself,  that  is  God 
understood  as  "the  One."  Hooker  states  most  emphatically  that  "God  is  one, 
or  rather  verie  Onenesse,  and  meere  unitie,  having  nothing  but  it  selfe  in  it 
selfe,  and  not  consisting  (as  all  things  do  besides  God)  of  many  things.'"^  In 
the  neoplatonic  cosmology,  both  pagan  and  Christian,  the  One  is  the  highest 
principle,  the  supreme  source  of  all  that  is,  of  all  essences  and  existences,  of 
intellect  and  of  intelligibility,  and  also  of  all  order  in  the  world.  Given  the 
political  orientation  of  his  theology.  Hooker's  emphasis  naturally  falls  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  One  as  the  source  of  cosmic  order.  Thus  he  proceeds 
to  identify  the  Eternal  Law  with  God  himself  whose  very  being  is  a  law  to 
his  own  divine  operation.^  His  aim  in  the  discourse  of  Book  I  is  to  show  "in 
what  maner  as  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  so  this  very  gift  of  good  and 
perfect  lawes  is  derived  from  the  father  of  lightes"  {Lawes  1.16.1; 
1:135.1 1-13).  Just  as  neoplatonic  cosmology  accounts  for  the  genesis  of  the 
world  by  means  of  a  downward  procession  or  emanation  from  the  One,  so 
also  Hooker  derives  a  diverse  hierarchy  of  laws  from  the  one  Eternal  Law. 
He  adheres  closely  to  the  logic  of  procession  whereby  the  originative 
principle  of  Law  remains  simple  in  itself  while,  proceeding  out  of  itself,  it 
too  generates  manifold  derivative  forms,  and  thus  is  the  source  of  both  unity 
and  continuity  in  the  entire  system  of  laws.^ 
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The  unity  of  the  system  of  laws  is  expressed  through  a  twofold  motion. 
First  there  is  a  downward  procession  of  generation  in  which  the  multiple 
forms  of  Law  come  to  be  out  of  the  One.  This  is  balanced  by  an  upward 
"return"  whereby  all  derivative  forms  are  gathered  up  into  the  original  divine 
unity.  Hooker's  two  derivative  summa  genera,  namely  the  Natural  Law  and 
the  revealed  Law  of  Scripture,  represent  these  two  principal  directions  of  the 
cosmic  procession.  In  the  circular  process  of  emanation  and  return,  Hooker 
places  his  argument  in  a  theological  tradition  which  harks  back  to  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Even  before  this  pattern  of  processio  et  reditus 
was  taken  up  by  Christian  theologians,  Plotinus  argued  that  the  One  is  the 
terminus  of  all  striving  in  the  world  because  it  is  the  originative  first 
principle.'^  Similarly  for  Hooker  the  creation  of  the  world  is  an  "outward 
procession"  or  exitus  from  the  divine  unity.  The  Natural  Law  is  God's  means 
of  preserving  the  order  of  the  world  once  created;  it  is  effectively  the  Eternal 
Law  as  kept  by  all  creatures.  The  complete  action  of  return,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  accomplished  through  the  redemptive  operation  of  divine  self-rev- 
elation in  the  written  word  of  the  Scriptures.  This  Divine  Law  is  God's 
chosen  means  of  restoring  a  fallen  creation  to  unity  with  himself.  Metaphys- 
ically considered,  the  purpose  of  the  discourse  has  in  fact  two  objects  in  view: 
first  to  demonstrate  the  derivation  of  the  many  from  the  One  and  secondly 
to  show  also  the  reintegration  of  the  many  into  the  One. 

The  procession  and  return  of  the  manifold  forms  of  Law  comprised  by 
these  summa  genera  is  accomplished  hierarchically  according  to  the  lex 
divinatiSy  the  so-called  Law  of  divinity:^ 

For  order  is  a  graduall  disposition.  The  whole  world  consisting  of  partes  so  manie  so 
different  is  by  this  only  thing  upheld,  he  which  framed  them  hath  sett  them  in  order.  Yea 
the  very  deitie  it  self  both  keepeth  and  requireth  for  ever  this  to  be  kept  as  a  law,  that 
wheresoever  there  is  a  coagmentation  of  many,  the  lowest  be  knitt  to  the  highest  by  that 

g 

which  being  interjacent  may  cause  each  to  cleave  unto  other  and  so  all  to  continue  one. 

By  this  neoplatonic  Law  of  procession,  the  derivative  forms  of  Law  in  all 
their  complexity  remain  within  the  primal  form  of  the  Eternal  Law,  and  it 
continues  to  be  in  them  without  the  loss  of  its  own  original  simplicity.  It  is 
the  simultaneous  procession  of  the  many  from  the  One  and  the  remaining  of 
the  many  within  the  One  which  constitutes  the  continuity  of  the  cosmic 
order.  ^^  The  "order  of  procession"  which  culminates  in  the  creation  of  man, 
who  is  the  very  image  of  God  {Lawes  1.7.2;  1:77.20),  is  also  broken  by  him. 
Owing  to  man's  wilful  rejection  of  the  order  of  creation,  the  Natural  Law  by 
itself  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  secure  the  unity  of  the  cosmos  under  God 
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{Lawes  1. 1 1 .5,6;  1:118.11-18).  While  fallen  humanities  continues  to  possess 
a  natural  desire  to  be  happy  (iMwes  I.11.4;l:114.8-10)  and  thus  to  be 
reunited  with  the  Eternal  source  of  order,  on  account  of  original  sin  man  is 
"inwardly  obstinate,  rebellious  and  averse  from  all  obedience  unto  the  sacred 
lawes  of  his  nature ...  in  regard  of  his  depraved  mind  little  better  then  a  wild 
beast"  (Lawes  1. 10.1;  1:96.26-29).  Thus  observance  of  the  Natural  Law  is  no 
longer  effectual  in  preserving  the  original,  divinely  constituted  order. 
Nonetheless  "it  is  an  axiome  of  nature  that  naturall  desire  cannot  utterly  be 
frustrate,"  says  Hooker,  citing  Aristotle.*^  While  nature  requires  a  "more 
divine  perfection,"  the  means  whereby  this  perfection  is  attained  must  be 
supernatural.^^  A  complete  restoration  of  the  order  is  provided  directly  by 
God  himself  in  the  divine  act  of  Redemption  "in  himselfe  prepared  before 
all  worldes."  The  redemption  is  a  reditus  or  "return"  to  God  of  all  creation 
by  "a  way  mysticall  and  supematurall"  {Lawes  I.11.6;l:l  18.15,22).  The 
Divine  Law  revealed  in  Scripture  is  God's  chosen  means  of  completing  a 
circular  mediation  of  his  own  "extemall  working,"  the  purpose  of  which  is 
"the  exercise  of  his  most  glorious  and  most  abundant  vertue:  Which 
abundance  doth  shew  it  selfe  in  varietie,  and  for  that  cause  this  varietie  is 
oftentimes  in  scripture  exprest  by  the  name  of  riches.  The  Lord  hath  made 
all  things  for  his  owne  saké"  {Lawes  I.2.4;l:61.6-10).  The  works  of  both 
creation  and  redemption  are  linked  to  God's  own  Trinitarian  self- reflection. 
All  things  proceed  from  and  return  to  God  by  the  Divine  Word.  The  utterance 
of  the  Word  brings  the  world  into  being  {Lawes  L3.2;l:64.19).  The  divine 
work  of  redemption  "God  in  himselfe  prepared  before  all  worldes"  {Lawes 
L11.6;l:118.23).  God  is  thus  an  end  to  himself  in  the  process  of  both  exitus 
and  reditus.  The  seemingly  endless,  immeasurable  diversity  of  life  in  its 
many  forms  is  stabilised  and  contained  by  an  order  which  is  nothing  less 
than  the  divine  self-identity.  Through  the  working  of  creation  and 
redemption,  the  order  of  all  things  both  originates  and  culminates  in  the  one 
Eternal  Law,  hence  the  circular  structure  of  this  mediating  process.  Looked 
at  another  way,  the  Natural  Law  and  the  Divine  Law  are  the  two  most 
essential  moments  in  the  self-mediating  operation  of  the  one  Eternal  Law. 
In  this  process  of  going  out  from  and  returning  to  God  who  is  "the  Eternal 
himselfe,"  nothing  that  is  made  can  be  said  to  fall  outside  the  original  order 
established  in  the  one  Eternal  Law.  In  this  sense  Hooker's  threefold  division 
of  the  idea  of  Law  is  altogether  comprehensive. 
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The  First  and  Second  Eternal  Laws 

If  we  will  give  judgement  of  the  lawes  under  which  wee  live,  first  let  that  law  etemall 
be  alwayes  before  our  eyes,  as  being  the  principall  force  and  moment  to  breede  in 
religious  mindes  a  dutifull  estimation  of  all  lawes,  the  use  and  benefite  whereof  we  see; 
because  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  lawes  apparendy  good,  are  (as  it  were)  thinges 
copied  out  of  the  very  tables  of  that  high  everlasting  law,  even  as  the  booke  of  that  law 
hath  sayd  concerning  it  selfe.  By  me  Kinges  raigne,  and  by  me  Princes  decree  justice 
(Lawes  U6.2;\:U6.4-n). 

The  Eternal  Law  can  be  viewed  from  two  principal  standpoints  according  to 
the  distinction  between  the  internal  and  the  external  operations  of  God.  The 
internal  operations  are  themselves  distinguishable  into  natural  and  necessary 
operations  of  the  divine  life,  on  the  one  hand,  and  God's  voluntary  works, 
on  the  other.  The  "necessary"  internal  operations  have  to  do  with  the  life  of 
the  Godhead  as  a  Trinity  of  three  persons  in  one  eternal,  divine  substance. 
These  workings  are  so  intimately  tied  to  the  divine  essence  as  to  be  above 
the  power  of  the  divine  will.  The  "voluntary"  internal  operations,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  to  do  with  "that  law  etemall  which  God  himself  hath  made  to 
himselfe,  and  therby  worketh  all  things  wherof  he  is  the  cause  and  author." 
In  a  sense  the  latter  looks  towards  the  divine  works  which  are  ad  extra,  i.e. 
which  fall  outside  the  simple  divine  life,  though  these  works  are  viewed  as 
being  contained  within  the  will  of  their  author.  The  Eternal  Law  as  it  governs 
the  creation  can  also  be  viewed  externally  as  the  divine  purpose  "set  downe 
as  expedient  to  be  kept  by  all  his  creatures  according  to  the  severall 
conditions  wherwith  he  hath  indued  them"  {Lawes  I.13.1;l:63.9).  In  the 
latter  case,  the  operation  of  God  ad  extra  is  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  creatures  rather  than  the  Creator.  On  the  basis  of  these  two  standpoints 
Hooker  distinguishes  a  first  and  second  Eternal  Law. 

In  the  autograph  manuscript  of  his  Notes  toward  a  Fragment  on  Pre- 
destination.  Hooker  observes  that  God's  external  operation  is  twofold: 
creation  and  government. ^^  Government  naturally  presupposes  creation.  The 
second  Eternal  Law  is  all  about  the  government  of  God  and  in  this  sense 
corresponds  more  closely  than  the  first  Eternal  Law  to  the  teleological 
definition  of  Eternal  Law  in  Question  93  of  Aquinas's  Sumnta.^^  The  chief 
difference  between  the  first  and  second  forms  of  the  Eternal  Law  is  therefore 
to  be  discerned  in  the  relations  which  obtain  among  the  worker,  the  law  of 
the  work,  and  the  actual  work  done.  In  the  case  of  the  first  Eternal  Law,  or 
''creatioy"  they  remain  coequal  since  God  establishes  the  order  of  his  own 
voluntary  working.  In  the  second  Eternal  Law,  or  "gubernatio,''  there  is  a 
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necessary  hierarchical  subordination  of  the  creaturely  work  to  the  Creator 
lawgiver  who  both  makes  and  is,  as  the  divine  Aoyoç,  the  law  of  making. ^^ 
Hooker's  remarks  on  the  first  Eternal  Law  are  thus  more  properly  reminis- 
cent of  the  doctrine  of  God  and  Logos  theology  in  the  prima  pars  of  the 
Summa  Theologiae  of  Aquinas. ^^ 

With  this  important  theological  distinction  clarified,  Hooker  embarks 
upon  a  more  specific  division  of  the  various  kinds  of  Law  with  a  general, 
teleological  definition  of  Law  itself  as  his  point  of  departure: 

All  things  that  are  have  some  operation  not  violent  or  casual.  Neither  doth  any  thing  ever 
begin  to  exercise  the  same  without  some  foreconceaved  ende  for  which  it  worketh. . . . 
That  which  doth  assigne  unto  each  thing  the  kinde,  that  which  doth  moderate  the  force 
and  power,  that  which  doth  appoint  the  forme  and  measure  of  working,  the  same  we 
tearme  a  Lawe. 

In  this  account,  law  is  represented  as  absolutely  fundamental  to  everything 
that  is  since  everything  in  nature  is  governed  one  way  or  another  by  law 
{Lowes  L2.2;  1:58.33).  The  Eternal  Law  governs  both  the  internal  operations 
of  the  divine  life  and  also  the  external  divine  works  of  creation  and 
redemption  of  the  world.  God  in  himself  is  subject  to  law  in  the  sense  that 
"the  beinge  of  God  is  a  kind  of  law  to  his  working:  far  that  perfection  which 
God  is,  geveth  perfection  to  that  he  doth"  {Lawes  L2.2;l  :59.5-6).  That  is  to 
say,  the  divine  operations  are  subject  to  the  internal  necessity  of  the  divine 
nature.  As  an  '^intellectual  worker"  God  governs  himself,  is  indeed  a  law  to 
himself  (Lawes  L2.3;  1:60.8).  In  him  law  and  activity  are  one  and  the  same, 
for  God  is  "verie  Onenesse''  Yet  in  the  unity  of  his  substance  God  is 
understood  to  be  both  the  "worker"  and  the  "lawe"  whereby  his  works  are 
wrought.  In  the  case  of  all  other  forms  these  "moments"  are  ontologically 
separate.  In  God  himself,  the  mediation  of  the  moments  is  dependent  upon 
a  Trinitarian  understanding  of  the  divine  nature.  ^^  There  are  three  elements 
to  be  considered  in  the  divine  operation:  the  worker  himself,  the  pattern  of 
the  work,  and  the  actual  act  of  working.  According  to  Hooker's  orthodox 
Trinitarian  logic,  these  three  continue  to  be  undivided  in  the  unity  of  the 
divine  substance,  for  God,  by  the  necessity  of  his  very  own  nature,  can  have 
nothing  in  himself  but  himself.  In  the  language  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  all 
three  moments  "are  coetemal  together  and  coequal." ^^  Hooker  maintains 
that  the  internal  operations  of  the  Godhead  as  a  Trinity  of  distinct  persons 
within  the  unity  of  one  divine  substance  are  the  supreme  expression  of  law. 
At  this  highest  level  there  is  no  externality  of  ruler,  rule  and  ruling.  On  this 
account  the  generation  of  the  Son  and  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  are  the 
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most  perfect  operations  expressive  of  the  first  Eternal  Law.  It  is  essential  to 
Trinitarian  orthodoxy  that  these  operations  are  involuntary  for  they  belong 
by  internal  necessity  to  the  triune  nature  of  the  Godhead.  Although  Hooker 
is  reluctant  to  wade  more  deeply  into  these  internal  operations  of  the 
Godhead  —  on  this  subject  "our  safest  eloquence  is  silence"  —  nonetheless 
he  is  clearly  intent  on  establishing  the  source  of  law  at  the  highest  possible 
ontological  level. 

For  Hooker  also  the  pagan  philosophers  were  able  to  attain  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  God  and  of  his  Law.^o  Hooker  cites  the  example  of 
Plato's  demiurge  who  brings  the  visible  world  into  being  according  to  a  plan 
or  pattern  (Tiapaôei Yjioc)  which  is  its  own  thought.^^  In  this  philosopher's 
account  of  creation,  the  visible  world  is  a  "moving  image  of  eternity."  The 
divine  worker  is  manifested  through  his  work.  Mercurius  Trismegistus,  who 
was  thought  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  be  an  ancient  Egyptian  teacher  of 
universal  philosophy,  maintained  that  the  world  was  made  not  with  hands, 
but  by  Reason  (Xoyiù).^^  Cicero  too  defines  Law  as  "something  eternal 
which  rules  the  whole  universe  by  its  wisdom  in  command  and  prohibi- 
tion."^^ In  each  of  Hooker's  references  to  pagan  authors  the  same  principle 
is  revealed:  order  or  Law  is  a  divine,  and  therefore  self -mediating  rational 
principle.  "Neither  have  they  otherwise  spoken  of  their  cause,  than  as  an 
Agent,  which  knowing  what  and  why  it  worketh,  observeth  in  working  a  most 
exact  order  or  lawe.''  Thus  at  the  very  highest  level  of  both  pagan  and 
Christian  theology,  Law  is  manifest  as  eternal,  self-originating,  self-medi- 
ating principle  in  which  there  is  a  distinction  of  the  agent,  the  principle  or 
rule  of  action,  and  the  action  or  operation  itself.  Quite  remarkably.  Hooker 
seems  to  suggest  in  this  passage  that  a  Logos  theology  can  be  discerned  in 
the  pagan  understanding  of  Law  as  the  divine  first  principle  and  perhaps  also, 
by  implication,  an  adumbration  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Homer,  Plato,  the  Stoics,  and  no  less  an  authority  than  Thrice-great  Hermes 
are  all  enlisted  in  support  of  the  proposition  implicit  in  these  expressions  of 
Logos  theology,  namely  that  God  is  Law.^"^  From  the  standpoint  of  the  natural 
knowledge  of  God,  the  conclusion  reached  is  much  the  same:  the  life  of  God 
is  the  very  substance  of  Law.  Hooker  identifies  the  light  of  reason  with  the 
divine  Logos  of  the  Prologue  to  John's  Gospel.  Here  the  "word"  of  God  in 
scripture  is  twinned  with  the  "word"  of  rational  human  discourse  in  and 
through  their  common  source,  the  eternal  divine  "Word."^^  God  the  "light 
of  light"  is  the  author  of  both  the  light  of  reason  and  the  revealed  light  of  the 
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scriptures  (Lawes  III.8.9;  1:226.1 1-14).^^  God,  the  author  of  nature,  speaks 
through  nature  whose  voice  is  His  instrument.^^ 

Knowledge  of  the  Eternal  Law  as  a  divine  principle  of  self-imposed 
order  is,  as  we  have  seen,  variously  accessible  by  supematual  revelation, 
philosophical  reflection,  and  through  the  poetical  inspiration  of  the  Muses 
which  may  lie  somewhere  between  the  other  two.  Looked  at  more  system- 
atically. Hooker  presents  the  knowledge  of  the  Eternal  Law  according  to  the 
duplex  cognitio  del.  It  is  important  to  qualify  the  degree  of  knowledge.  For 
Hooker  the  substance  of  the  Eternal  Law  is  altogether  beyond  our  grasp.  At 
this  highest  level  of  the  inquiry  into  the  essence  of  Law,  theology  must  be 
apophatic,  for  "dangerous  it  were  for  the  feeble  braine  of  man  to  wade  farre 
into  the  doings  of  the  most  High,  whome  although  to  knowe  be  Ufe,  and  joy 
to  make  mention  of  his  name:  yet  our  soundest  knowledge  is  to  know  that 
we  know  him  not  as  in  deed  he  is,  neither  can  know  him  ...  his  glory  is 
inexplicable,  his  greatnes  above  our  capacitie  to  reach"  {Lawes 
I.2.2;l:59.12-19).  Unlike  the  book  of  Nature  or  the  book  of  Scripture,  the 
first  Eternal  Law  is  likened  to  a  book  which  "we  are  neither  able  nor  worthie 
to  open  and  looke  into."^^  Nevertheless,  Hooker  maintains  that  we  are  able 
to  know  the  universality,  the  eternity,  and  the  immutability  of  this  law. 
Scripture  reveals  that  the  God's  hidden  counsel  is  a  "thing  unchangeable" 
(Heb.6:17). 

God  himself  is  Law,  both  to  himself  and  to  all  other  things  besides.  The 
first  Eternal  Law  comprises  both  the  inward  and  the  outward  actions  of  God. 
As  we  have  already  observed,  even  in  his  external  working  God  continues 
to  be  an  end  to  himself  for  the  end  of  this  external  labour  is  nothing  other 
than  "the  exercise  of  his  most  glorious  and  most  abundant  vertue."^^  In  the 
outward  exercise  of  his  power  or  "vertue,"  God  works  voluntarily,  though 
now  under  a  self-imposed  law.  This  law  is  manifest  in  every  voluntary  act  of 
the  creator.  Thus,  underlying  the  great  act  of  creation  there  is  a  self-mediated 
action  of  the  lawgiver  who  wills  to  act  according  to  a  rational  purpose. ^^  As 
distinct  from  the  purely  internal  operations  discussed  above,  there  is  neces- 
sarily a  separation  of  the  worker  and  the  work  in  the  outward  acts  of  God. 
In  the  outward  acts  there  is  a  disproportion  between  the  law  of  operation  and 
the  operation  itself;  the  former  is  infinite  while  the  latter  is  finite.^*  Thus  an 
externality  of  law  and  the  operation  ruled  by  it  comes  about  in  "everie  acte 
proceeding  externally  from  God."  The  worker  and  the  rule  of  operation 
continue  to  be  coequal.  Reason  and  Will  are  perfectly  united  in  the  outward 
expression  of  the  Eternal  Law.^^  The  Eternal  Law,  however,  imposes  no 
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limitation  on  the  freedom  of  the  divine  will.  The  law  whereby  the  world  is 
created  and  governed  is  voluntarily  self-imposed;  the  first  Eternal  Law  is 
'^that  order  which  God  before  all  ages  hath  set  down  with  himself e,  for 
himselfe  to  do  all  things  by"  (Lawes  1.2.6;  1:63.2). 

Hooker  states  that  this  Logos  theology  is  not  the  customary  account 
given  of  the  Eternal  Law.^^  The  more  usual  definition  of  Eternal  Law  is,  for 
example,  the  one  formulated  by  Augustine  in  De  Libero  Arbitrio  and  cited 
by  Aquinas  in  the  Summa  Theologiae:  "The  Eternal  Law  is  the  supreme 
exemplar  (summa  ratio)  to  which  we  must  always  conform."^^  Aquinas 
comments  on  this  definition  by  observing  that  the  divine  plan  which  directs 
every  creature  to  its  appointed  end  has  the  nature  of  a  law  just  as  the  model 
or  pattern  in  the  divine  wisdom  through  which  all  things  were  created  has 
the  nature  of  an  exemplar.  "Accordingly,  the  Eternal  Law  is  nothing  other 
than  the  idea  in  Divine  wisdom  inasmuch  as  it  directs  all  acts  and  move- 
ments."^^ The  emphasis  here  is  upon  the  teleological  ordering  of  the  creation 
to  its  proper  end.  Augustine  may  well  have  obtained  his  definition  from 
Cicero's  treatise  on  law  where  he  too  defines  law  as  "the  highest  reason 
implanted  in  nature  (ratio  summa  insita  in  natura).''^^ 

The  great  variety  of  laws  which  make  up  the  grand  scheme  of  Hooker's 
generic  division  are  all  gathered  together  under  the  governance  of  the  second 
Eternal  Law  which  "receyveth  according  unto  the  different  kinds  of  things 
which  are  subject  unto  it  different  and  sundry  kinds  of  names."^^  The  second 
Eternal  Law  comprises  the  law  of  irrational  natural  agents,  angelic  law,  the  law 
of  reason,  human  positive  law,  the  law  of  nations,  as  well  as  the  revealed  Law 
of  scripture.  All  of  these  forms  of  law  are  distinct  expressions  of  the  one  and 
undivided  ''gubematio  Dei.''  In  the  Notes  toward  a  Fragment  on  Predestination, 
Hooker  goes  on  to  distinguish  between  various  species  of  this  gubematio: 

Government  is  that  work  of  God  whereby  he  sustains  created  things  and  disposes  all 
things  to  the  end  which  he  naturally  chooses,  that  is  the  greatest  good  which,  given  the 
law  of  creation,  can  be  elicited.  For,  given  the  law  of  creation  «is  the  rule  of  all»  that 
creation  be  violated  through  those  things  which  follow  from  creation.  So  God  does 
nothing  by  his  government  which  offends  against  that  which  he  has  framed  and  ratified 
by  the  very  act  of  creation.  The  government  of  God  is:  general  over  all;  special  over 
rational  creatures.  There  are  two  forms  of  government:  that  which  would  have  been,  had 
free  creation  not  lost  its  way;  that  which  is  now  when  it  has  lost  its  way." 

This  passage  reveals  the  theological  principle  underlying  the  generic 
division  of  laws.  On  one  side  are  laws  governing  the  order  of  unfallen 
Creation.  Among  these  Hooker  includes  the  law  of  nature  insofar  as  it 
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governs  irrational  and  non-voluntary  natural  agents.  This  again  is  a 
significant  departure  from  the  usual,  more  restricted  sense  of  Natural  Law 
as  an  "intellectual  habit"  of  the  soul,  that  is  to  say  the  summa  ratio  as  it  is 
present  and  known  to  rational  creatures. ^^  The  "law  coelestial"  is  natural  law 
as  observed  by  unfallen  rational  creatures,  namely  the  angels.  The  "law  of 
reason"  is  Natural  Law  for  rational  human  creatures. 

In  order  to  be  properly  understood,  the  Natural  Law  must  be  considered 
in  relation  to  both  its  originative  source,  the  Eternal  Law,  and  its  twin,  as  it 
were,  the  revealed  Law  of  scripture.  Scripture  attests  to  the  common  source 
of  these  summa  genera  of  Law  in  God  himself:  "Doth  not  the  Apostle  term 
the  Law  of  Nature  even  as  the  Evangelist  doth  the  Law  of  Scripture, 
*ôiKaia)|ia  tou  6eoi),  Gods  own  righteous  ordinance.' ""^^  These  two  pri- 
mary derivative  forms  of  Law  together  account  for  both  the  "outward 
procession"  of  the  entire  created  order /rom  and  its  final  redemptive  return 
by  a  "way  mystical  and  supematurall"  to  the  original  divine  unity. "^^  The 
Eternal  Law  is  thus  both  the  starting  point  (àpxii)  and  the  goal  (t8Àoç)  of 
all  order.  Natural  Law  and  Divine  Law  represent  for  Hooker  the  two  motions 
of  cosmic  procession  and  return  and  in  this  way  the  two  summa  genera 
constitute  a  comprehensive  division  of  the  idea  of  Law.'^^  The  Natural  Law 
is  God's  means  of  preserving  the  order  of  the  world  once  created;  it  is 
effectively  the  Eternal  Law  as  kept  by  all  creatures.  Had  Adam  continued  in 
his  unfallen  state,  the  Natural  Law  would  have  sufficed  to  bring  him  to  "the 
reward  of  blisse."  In  the  Divine  Law  of  scripture  God  reveals  his  chosen 
means  of  restoring  fallen  creation  to  unity  with  himself  (^Lawes 
1. 11. 5,6;  1:115. 25-1 19.23).  This  revealed  way  of  redemption  is  also  an 
expression  of  the  one  Eternal  Law  and  is  described  by  Hooker  as  prepared 
by  God  in  himself  before  all  worlds  {Lawes  1. 1 1 .6;  1 : 1 1 8.23).  We  shall  seek 
to  demonstrate  that  Hooker's  conservative  neoplatonic  presentation  of  this 
twofold  division  of  the  Eternal  Law  manifests  in  content  the  essentially 
Lutheran  structure  of  the  two  realms  of  Creation  and  Redemption."*^ 

By  the  unaided  illumination  of  natural  reason,  it  is  possible  to  distin- 
guish true  from  false,  good  from  evil,  and  consequently  a  certain  degree  of 
knowledge  of  the  divine  will  itself  is  attainable  without  the  help  of  super- 
natural revelation.  This  natural  knowledge  of  God  consequently  leads  to  a 
natural  practical  wisdom.  To  know  theologically  what  human  nature  is  and 
where  it  stands  in  the  larger  order  of  creation  is  the  starting  point  for 
reflection  upon  the  principles  of  human  action  {Lawes  1.8.6;  1:86.25-29).  In 
this  context  Hooker  is  able  to  compare  the  virtue  of  voluntary  obedience  to 
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the  Natural  Law  on  the  part  of  rational  creatures  with  the  external  beauty  of 
the  hierarchically  ordered  cosmos  {Lawes  1.8.9;  1:89.31-90.11).  Building 
upon  this  argument  with  respect  to  the  natural  knowledge  of  God,  he 
proceeds  to  show  that  one  and  the  same  moral  Law  is  taught  by  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Moses  and  Christ  with  respect  to  our  natural  duty  both  towards 
God  and  our  fellow  man  {Lawes  1.8.7, 8;l:87.9-89.2).  The  second  great 
commandment  in  Christ's  summary  of  the  Law,  for  example,  is  grounded  in 
the  law  of  non-contradiction,  a  law  of  the  rational  faculty.  Throughout  this 
discussion  of  the  axioms  of  virtuous  action  Hooker  presupposes  that  "the 
mindes  even  of  naturall  men,  have  atteyned  to  know,  not  onely  that  there  is 
a  God,  but  also  what  power,  force,  wisedom,  and  other  properties  God  hath, 
and  how  all  things  dépende  on  him  (Lawe5l.8.7;l. 87. 14-17). 

Given  that  rational,  free  creation  has  lost  its  "way"  on  account  of  the 
Fall,  it  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  created  order  that  there  be  a 
special  revelation  from  God  in  the  Divine  Law  of  the  Scriptures,  both 
through  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  and  through  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Finally 
there  is  need  of  positive  "humane  law"  or  "such  lawes  of  government  as 
serve  to  direct  even  nature  depraved  to  a  right  end"  {Lawes  I.lO.l  ;1 :96.33). 
The  latter  can  be  further  divided  into  categories  of  civil,  ecclesiastical  and 
international  law,  of  which  the  latter  contains  within  it  the  laws  of  arms  and 
embassage.  Special  law,  for  example,  governing  the  authority  of  general 
councils  of  the  church  can  be  regarded  as  a  hybrid  species  of  ecclesiastical 
law  and  the  law  of  nations.^  The  subdivision  can  certainly  go  a  great  deal 
further.  The  chief  point  to  observe  is  that  the  structure  of  the  division  is 
theologically  determined  by  three  main  distinctions.  First  there  is  the  twofold 
character  of  God's  external  operation  as  "Maker  and  Preserver  of  all  things 
both  visible  and  invisible.'"*^  God's  work  as  Creator  is  distinct  from  his  work 
as  Governor,  hence  the  distinction  of  the  first  and  second  Eternal  Laws. 
Secondly,  there  is  a  distinction  between  God's  general  government  over  all 
creatures  and  a  special  government  over  rational  creatures.  Out  of  the  latter 
arises  the  distinction  between  the  main  species  of  Natural  Law.  Finally  the 
mode  of  the  special  divine  government  over  rational  creatures  is  itself 
twofold  on  account  of  the  Fall.  The  Natural  Law  is  both  a  law  of  reason  and 
the  pattern  for  positive  human  law.  Human  law  serves  as  a  remedy  for  sin."^^ 
Both  positive  human  law  and  the  Divine  Law  presuppose  the  corruption  of 
human  nature,  so  that  they  are  posterior  to  the  laws  which  suppose  a  free 
creation  which  has  not  lost  its  way.  It  is  therefore  structurally  appropriate 
that  Hooker's  discussion  of  the  Divine  Law  immediately  follows  upon  the 
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treatment  of  positive  human  law.  With  the  various  forms  of  human  law  the 
descent,  as  it  were,  from  the  perfection  of  the  Eternal  Law  is  complete. 

Knowledge  of  the  creator,  however,  is  not  to  be  confused  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  redeemer,  yet  the  complete  account  of  law  demands  recognition 
of  both  species  of  knowing.  Only  through  the  supernatural  revelation  of  the 
scriptures  is  it  possible  to  hope  for  a  participation  of  the  divine  nature. 
Scripture  alone  can  reveal  the  supernatural  way  of  salvation,  the  final 
"return"  to  the  original  "author  fountain  cause  of  justice": 

The  light  of  nature  is  never  able  to  finde  out  any  way  of  obtayning  the  reward  of  blisse, 
but  by  performing  exactly  the  duties  and  workes  of  righteousnes.  From  salvation 
therefore  and  life  all  flesh  being  excluded  this  way,  behold  how  the  wisedom  of  God 
hath  revealed  a  way  mysticall  and  supematurall  .  .  .  concerning  that  faith  hope  and 
charitie  without  which  there  can  be  no  salvation;  was  there  ever  any  mention  made  saving 
only  in  that  lawe  which  God  him  selfe  hath  from  heaven  revealed? 

Only  by  divine  grace  can  the  soul  attain  to  a  saving  knowledge  whereby  it 
might  participate  in  the  divine  nature  and  "live  as  it  were  the  life  of  God" 
{Lawes  I.11.2;l:  112.20).  Owing  to  man's  wilfuU  rejection  of  the  order  of 
creation,  the  Natural  Law  by  itself  is  insufficient  to  secure  the  unity  of  the 
cosmos  under  God.  With  a  marked  Augustinian  emphasis  Hooker  notes  that 
fallen  humanity  continues  to  possess  a  natural  desire  to  be  happy  (Lawes 
L11.4;l:  114,8-10),  and  thus  to  be  reunited  with  the  eternal  source  of  order; 
yet,  on  account  of  original  sin,  man  is  "inwardly  obstinate,  rebellious  and 
averse  from  all  obedience  unto  the  sacred  lawes  of  his  nature  ...  in  regard 
of  his  depraved  mind  little  better  then  a  wild  beast"  (Lawes 
LI 0.1;  1:96.26-29).  Observance  of  the  Natural  Law  is  no  longer  effectual  in 
preserving  the  divinely  constituted  order  of  creation.  According  to  Aristotle  "it 
is  an  axiome  of  nature  that  naturall  desire  cannot  utterly  be  frustrate.""^^  Reason 
cannot  escape  the  predicament  of  desiring  both  a  participation  of  the  divine 
nature  while,  at  the  same  time,  being  constitutionally  incapable  of  finding  its 
way  to  the  consummation  of  its  own  deepest  longing."^^  While  nature  demands 
a  "more  divine  perfection,"  the  means  whereby  this  perfection  is  attained 
cannot  themselves  be  natural.  The  redemption  or  mystical  "return"  to  God 
of  all  creation  can  only  be  by  supernatural  means.  Thus  the  Divine  Law  is 
the  means  of  ensuring  that  nothing  whatsoever  in  the  created  order  falls 
outside  the  divine  governance.  By  this  account  the  cyclic  rhythm  of  processio 
and  reditus  from  the  One  and  to  the  One  is  perfect  and  complete. 

McGill  University 
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Notes 

1.  All  references  to  Hooker's  works  are  from  the  authoritative  and  complete  Folger  Library 
Edition  of  the  Works  of  Richard  Hooker,  gen.  ed.  W.  Speed  Hill,  6  vols.  (Cambridge  and 
London:  The  Belknap  Press  of  Harvard  University  Press,  1977-1993).  All  references  to  this 
edition  (FLE)  cite  volume,  page  and  line  numbers.  Citations  from  Of  the  Lawes  of 
Ecclesiasticall  Politic  (Lawes)  give  book,  chapter  and  section  followed  by  volume,  page 
and  line  numbers  of  the  Folger  edition  in  brackets. 

2.  For  an  important  discussion  of  related  questions  see  W.  J.  Hankey,  "Augustinian  Immediacy 
and  Dionysian  Mediation  in  John  Colet,  Edmund  Spenser,  Richard  Hooker  and  the  Cardinal 
de  Bérulle,"  to  be  published  in  Acts  of  the  1996  Kolloquium  "Augustinus  in  der  Neuzeit. 
Von  Petrarca  zum  18.  Jhrhundert",  ed.  Kurt  Flasch  and  Dominique  de  Courcelles.  I  am 
much  indebted  to  Dr.  Hankey  for  his  contribution  to  my  thinking  on  this  question. 

3.  On  the  concept  of  the  procession  of  the  forms  of  Law  see,  for  example,  L3.4;l  :68.6-8:  ". . . 
the  naturall  generation  and  processe  of  all  things  receyveth  order  of  proceeding  from  the 
setled  stabilitie  of  divine  understanding." 

4.  Lawes  1.2.2;  1:59,  20-22.  This  emphasis  upon  God's  simplicity  of  being  is  central  to 
neoplatonic  thought.  The  "One"  of  Plotinus  transcends  thought  and  all  determinacy,  and  is 
the  arche  from  which  and  to  which  all  multiplicity  proceeds.  See  Plotinus,  The  Enneads, 
trans.  Stephen  McKenna  (Burdett,  NY:  Larson  Publications,  1992),  III.8,  pp.  273-287;  V.4, 
pp.  460-464;  VI.9,  pp.  698-709.  On  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  One  in  the  thought 
of  Plotinus,  see  Elmer  O'Brien,  ed.  The  Essential  Plotinus:  Representative  Treatises  from 
the  Enneads,  2nd.  ed.  (Indianapolis:  Hackett,  1978,  pp.  1 7-21 .  For  a  Christian  appropriation 
of  this  doctrine  see  also  Pseudo-Dionysius,  The  Divine  Names,  in  The  Complete  Works, 
trans.  Colm  Luibheid  and  Paul  Rorem  (Mahwah,  NJ:  Paulist  Press,  1987),  ch.  XIII 
concerning  "Perfect"  and  "One,"  977B  1  -  981B  8,  pp.  127-130. 

5.  Lawes  1.2.2;  1 :59.5:  "The  being  of  God  is  a  kinde  of  lawe  to  his  working:  for  that  perfection 
which  God  is,  geveth  perfection  to  that  he  doth."  The  trinitarian  structure  of  Hooker's 
thought  is  already  discernible  in  this  preliminary  observation  concerning  the  Eternal  Law. 

6.  For  further  examples  of  Hooker's  employment  of  the  neoplatonic  language  and  logic  of 
"procession,"  see  Lawes  1.3.2;  1:65.4, 1.3.4;  1:67.29/1:68.6-8, 1.5.2;  1:73.5-8.  At  the  latter 
he  states:  "Againe  sith  there  can  bee  no  goodnesse  desired  which  proceedeth  not  from  God 
himselfe,  as  from  the  supreme  cause  of  all  things;  and  every  effect  doth  after  a  sort  conteine, 
at  least  wise  resemble  the  cause  from  which  it  proceedeth:  all  things  in  the  worlde  are  saide 
in  some  sort  to  seeke  the  highest,  and  to  covet  more  or  lesse  the  participation  of  God 
himselfe."  The  neoplatonic  logic  of  "procession"  is  aptly  summarised  by  Proclus  as  follows: 
"every  effect  remains  in  its  cause,  proceeds  from  it,  and  returns  to  it."  The  Elements  of 
Theology,  ed.  E.  R.  Dodds  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1963),  p.  38. 

7.  Plotinus,  The  Enneads,  trans.  McKenna,  III. 8.7:  "It  is  certain,  also,  that  as  the  Firsts  exist 
in  vision  all  other  things  must  be  straining  towards  the  same  condition;  the  starting  point 
(àpxii)  is,  universally,  the  goal  (téAoç)."  Cp.  Ennead  V.4. 1  on  the  One  as  origin  and  VI.9.3 
on  the  One  as  end.  For  an  instance  of  the  Christian  appropriation  of  this  '"exitus-reditus" 
theology  see  Augustine,  Confessions,  trans.  Henry  Chadwick  (Oxford:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1991),  XIII.iv.5.  See  also  Pseudo-Dionysius,  CH  1  120B  1  -  120A  2,  The  Complete 
Works,  p.  145:  "Inspired  by  the  father,  each  procession  of  the  Light  spreads  itself  generously 
toward  us,  and  in  its  power  to  unify,  it  stirs  us  by  liftin  us  up.  It  returns  us  back  to  the  oneness 
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and  deifying  simplicity  of  the  Father  who  gathers  us  in.  For,  as  the  sacred  Word  says,  'from 
him  and  to  him  are  all  things'"  (Rom.  1 1:36).  Compare  Lawes  1.2.6;  1:62. 14-20.  See  Paul 
Rorem's  note  4  on  p.  145  of  Pseudo-Dionysius,  The  Complete  Works. 

8.  For  a  discussion  of  the  scholastic  appeal  to  the  Dionysian  lex  divinitatis  see  W.J.  Hankey, 
"'Dionysius  dixit,'  lex  divinitatis  est  ultima  per  media  reducere:  Aquinas,  Hierocracy  and 
'augustinisme  politique',"  in  Tommaso  d' Aquino:  proposte  nuove  di  letture.  Festschrift 
Antonio  Tognolo,  ed.  Ilario  Tolomio,  Medioevo.  Rivista  di  Storia  della  Filosofia  Médiévale, 
18  (Padova:  Editrice  Antenore,  1992),  pp.  119-150.  The  lex  divinitatis  is  the  law  of  the 
"great  chain  of  being."  Hooker  mentions  the  metaphor  of  the  "chain"  at  1. 1 1 . 1  ;  1 : 1 1 1 .  14  in 
the  context  of  an  Aristotelian  teleological  defense  of  the  unity  of  all  motion  and  desire  in  a 
"fmall  cause."  Although  he  does  not  actually  use  the  term  lex  divinitatis,  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy 
defines  the  law  of  the  chain  in  his  classic  study.  The  Great  Chain  of  Being:  A  Study  of  the 
History  of  an  Idea.  The  William  James  Lectures  Delivered  at  Harvard  University,  1933 
(Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1936),  p.  59:  "the  conception  of  the  universe  as  . . . 
composed  of  an  immense,  or  —  by  the  strict  but  seldom  rigorously  applied  logic  of  the 
principle  of  continuity  —  of  an  infinite,  number  of  links  ranging  in  hierarchical  order  from 
the  meagerest  kind  of  existents,  which  barely  escape  non-existence,  through  'every  possible' 
grade  up  to  the  ens  perfectissimum  —  or,  in  a  somewhat  more  orthodox  version,  to  the 
highest  possible  kind  of  creature,  between  which  and  the  Absolute  Being  the  disparity  was 
assumed  to  be  infinite  —  everyone  of  them  differing  from  that  immediately  above  and  that 
immediately  below  it  by  the  'least  possible'  degree  of  difference." 

9.  Lawes  VIII.2.1;  3:331.19-332.1.  In  Hooker's  autograph  manuscript  draft  of  this  passage, 
he  cites  the  Christian  neoplatonist  Pseudo-Dionysius  as  his  source  of  information.  See  FLE 
3:494.10-12"  "Lex  itaque  divinitatis  est  infima  per  media  ad  suprema  reduci,  inquit  B. 
Dionysius.  [And  so  it  is  a  Divine  Law,  says  St.  Dionysius,  for  the  lowest  things  to  be  led 
back  to  the  highest  by  those  that  are  intermediate.]"  The  translation  of  ''divinitatis"  in  the 
FLE  Commentary,  given  here  in  square  brackets,  is  potentially  misleading.  Divinitas  is  to 
be  taken  substantively  and  not  as  an  adjective.  Lex  divinitatis  is  more  properly  "the  law  of 
the  divine  power"  and  refers  to  the  operation  of  the  Eternal  Law  in  and  through  the  process 
of  exitus  and  reditus,  that  is  through  the  law  of  the  chain.  Compare  The  Celestial  Hierarchy, 
in  The  Complete  Works,  ed.  Luibheid,  pp.  156-159,  166-169,  and  The  Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy,  pp.  233-243.  This  formulation  of  the  lex  divinitatis  is  Boniface  VIII's  in  the  bull 
Unam  Sanctam  (1302),  incorporated  into  Extravagantes  Communes,  1.8.1  "De  Maioritate 
et  Obedientia":  "Nam  secundum  beatum  Dionysium,  Lex  divinitatis  est,  Infima  per  media 
in  suprema  reduci."  See  the  Corpus  luris  Canonici,  ed.  P.  Lancelotus  (Paris,  1587),  p.  853; 
Friedberg,  2: 1245.  See  FLE  6(2),  p.  1081 .  See  also  David  Luscombe,  "The  'Lex  Divinitatis' 
in  the  Bull  'Unam  Sanctam'  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII,"  in  C.N.L.  Brooke  &  al.,  eds.  Church 
and  Government  in  the  Middle  Ages  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1985),  pp. 
205-221. 

10.  Compare  Pseudo-Dionysius  in  the  Celestial  Hierarchy,  CH  1  120A  1:  "Even  though  in 
various  ways  every  divine  enlightenment  proceeds,  out  of  goodness,  toward  those  provided 
for,  it  not  only  remains  simple  in  itself  but  also  unifies  those  it  enlightens." 

1 1 .  Lawes  1. 1 1 .4;  1 : 1 14. 15.  Hooker  cites  the  Proemium  of  Aquinas's  commentary  on  Aristotle's 
Metaphysics.  See  Thomas  Aquinas,  Metaphysicorum  Aristotelis  expositio  in  duodecim 
libros  (Tlirin:  Marietti,  1950),  p.  6.  That  nature  does  nothing  in  vain  is  a  central  doctrine  of 
Aristotle's  Physics.  See  also  Commentary,  FLE  6(1),  513. 
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12.  SeeL«w5l.ll.4-6;l:114.8-119.23. 

13.  Richard  Hooker,  Notes  toward  a  Fragment  on  Predestination,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  MS 
364,  F80V,  FLE  4:86.1 1-17,  also  printed  in  Supplement  II,  FLE  3:527.12-18:  "Operatio 
Dei  ad  extra  est  duplex:  Creatio.  Gubematio.  Gubematio  praesupponit  creationem.  Non 
enim  gubematur  quod  non  est." 

14.  Thomas  Aquinas,  The  Treatise  on  Law  [Summa  Theologiae,  lallae,  QQ.90  through  97], 
edited  with  Introduction,  Latin  Text,  Translation,  and  Commentary  by  R.J.  Henle  (London: 
Notre  Dame  Press,  1993),  pp.  204, 205:  "Sed  contra  est  quod  Augustinus  dicit  (De  Lib.Arb. 
i,6)  quod  lex  aetema  est  summa  ratio,  cui  semper  obtemperandum  est"  [Augustine  says 
that  the  Eternal  Law  is  the  supreme  exemplar  to  which  we  must  always  conform.]  Corpus: 
"Sicut  ratio  divinae  sapientiae,  inquantum  per  eam  cuncta  sunt  creata,  rationem  habet  artis, 
vel  exemplaris,  vel  ideae,  ita  ratio  divinae  sapientiae  moventis  omnia  ad  debitum  fmem 
obtinet  rationem  legis.  Et  secundum  hoc  lex  aetema  nihil  aliud  est  quam  ratio  divinae 
sapientiae,  secundum  quod  est  directiva  omnium  actuum  et  motionum."  [Just  as  the  model 
in  the  Divine  wisdom  through  which  all  things  were  created  has  the  nature  of  an  art  or 
exemplar  or  idea,  so  the  plan  in  the  Divine  wisdom  which  moves  everything  to  its  proper 
end  has  the  nature  of  a  law.  And,  accordingly,  the  Eternal  Law  is  nothing  other  than  the  idea 
in  Divine  wisdom  inasmuch  as  it  directs  all  acts  and  movements.] 

15.  See  Gibbs,  "Introduction  to  Book  I,"  FLE  6  (I),  p.  99. 

1 6.  See  W.  J.  Hankey,  God  in  Himself:  Aquinas'  Doctrine  of  God  as  Expounded  in  the  Summas 
Theologiae  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1987).  For  an  excellent  account  of  Aquinas's 
employment  of  the  exitus  et  reditus  logic,  see  pp.  22-35.  Hankey  maintains  against  M.-D. 
Chenu  that  Christ  alone  is  the  via  of  return  in  Aquinas's  argument.  For  Chenu,  there  are  two 
returns  in  the  Thomist  theology,  a  natural  one  in  the  Secunda  Pars,  and  one  through  gracious 
history:  "The  transition  of  lia  to  the  Ilia  Pars  is  a  passage  from  the  order  of  the  necessary 
to  the  order  of  the  historical,  from  an  account  of  structures  to  the  actual  story  of  God's  gifts." 
M.-D.  Chenu,  Toward  Understanding  St.  Thomas,  trans,  with  authorized  corrections  and 
bibliographical  additions  by  A.-M.  Landry  and  D.  Hughes  (Montreal/Paris:  Library  of 
Living  Catholic  Thought,  1964),  p.  315. 

17.  Lawes  I.2.1;l:58.22-29.  This  negative  definition  of  law  as  an  "operation  not  violent  or 
casual"  is  a  restatement  of  Aristotle's  dictum  that  everything  in  nature  acts  for  the  sake  of 
an  end.  For  Hooker  that  end  or  xeXoç  is  nothing  but  Law.  See  Aristotle's  refutation  of  the 
view  that  chance  and  spontaneity  are  "causes"  in  Physics,  198a5-13  and  198b  10  as  well  as 
his  explanation  that  "Nature  belongs  to  the  class  of  causes  which  act  for  the  sake  of 
something,"  beginning  at  199a3-8.  For  further  discussion  of  this  definition  see  Arthur 
Stephen  McGrade's  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  Richard  Hooker,  Of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity:  Preface,  Book  I,  Book  V7// (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1989), 
pp.  xx-xxii. 

18.  According  to  \hQ  Articles  of  Religion,  article  I,  "Of  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity,"  "there  is  but 
one  living  and  true  God,  everlasting,  without  body,  parts,  or  passions;  of  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness;  the  Maker  and  Preserver  of  all  things  both  visible  and  invisible. 
And  in  unity  of  this  Godhead  there  be  three  persons,  of  one  substance,  power,  and  eternity; 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  reference  to  the  two  divine  names  "Maker" 
and  "Preserver"  alludes  to  the  duplex  operatio  dei  ad  extra,  namely  creation  and  governance. 
See  Hooker,  Notes  toward  a  Fragment  on  Predestination,  FLE,  4:86. 1 1. 
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19.  See  'The  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  commonly  so  called,"  in  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
(1662),  V.  26. 

20.  Lawes  I.2.3;l  :59.33-60:  "the  wise  and  learned  among  the  verie  Heathens  themselves,  have 
all  acknowledged  some  first  cause,  whereupon  originallie  the  being  of  all  things  dependeth. 
Neither  have  they  otherwise  spoken  of  that  cause,  then  as  an  Agent,  which  knowing  what 
and  why  it  worketh,  observeth  in  working  a  most  exact  order  or  lawe  ...  all  confesse  in  the 
working  of  that  first  cause,  that  coimsell  is  used,  reason  followed,  a  way  observed,  that  is 
to  say,  constant  order  and  law  is  kept,  wherof  it  selfe  must  needs  be  author  unto  itselfe." 

21 .  See  the  Timaeus,  37d,  trans.  Benjamin  Jowett,  The  Collected  Dialogues  of  Plato,  eds.  Edith 
Hamilton  and  Huntington  Cairns  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1961),  p.  1167: 
"The  nature  of  the  ideal  being  was  everlasting,  but  to  bestow  this  attribute  in  its  fullness 
upon  a  creature  was  impossible.  Wherefore  [the  demiourgos]  resolved  to  have  a  moving 
image  of  eternity,  and  when  he  set  in  order  the  heaven,  he  made  this  image  eternal  but 
moving  according  to  number,  while  eternity  itself  rests  in  unity,  and  this  image  we  call  time 
. . .  Time  and  the  heaven  came  into  being  at  the  same  instant." 

22.  On  Hooker's  use  of  the  Hermetica  see  Wayne  Shumaker,  The  Occult  Sciences  in  the 
Renaissance:  A  Study  in  Intellectual  Patterns  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press, 
1972),  pp.  238-239. 

23.  De  legibus,  2.6.  See  Loeb  Classical  Library  Edition,  trans.  C.W.  Keyes  (Cambridge:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1975),  pp.  379-381. 

24.  Lawes  I.2.3;l  :60.4-l  1:  "Thus  much  is  signified  by  that  which  Homer  mentioneth,  Aïoçô' 
èxeXeixo  pouAiî  (Jupiter's  Counsell  was  accomplished).  Thus  much  acknowledged  by 
Mercurius  Trismegistus.  lov  Tidvta  Koojiov  étioît^oiv  6  ÔTHiioupyôç  où  x^poiv  àXXà 
Xôycù  (The  creator  made  the  whole  world  not  with  hands,  but  by  Reason).  Thus  much 
confest  by  Anaxagoras  and  Plato,  terming  the  maker  of  the  world  an  Intellectual  worker. 
Finallie  the  Stoikes,  although  imagining  the  first  cause  of  all  things  to  be  fire,  held 
neverthelesse  that  the  same  fire  having  arte,  did  ôôô)  Paôi^eiv  ém  yevéaei  KÔa\i\) 
(Proceed  by  a  certaine  and  a  set  Waie  in  the  making  of  the  world)."  All  translations  are 
Hooker's  own.  In  the  FLE  commentary  on  Book  I,  it  is  observed  that  Hooker  derives  his 
references  to  Anaxagoras,  Plato  and  the  Stoics  from  the  fifth-century  Stobaeus's  Eclogues. 
See  P.G.  Stanwood,  "Stobaeus  and  Classical  Borrowing  in  the  Renaissance,"  Neophi- 
lologus,  59  (1975):  pp.  141-146. 

25.  Lawes  III.9.3;  1:238.25:  "The  light  of  naturall  understanding  wit  and  reason  is  from  God, 
he  it  is  which  thereby  doth  illuminate  every  man  entering  in  the  world.  If  there  proceede 
from  us  any  thing  afterwardes  corrupt  and  naught,  the  mother  thereof  is  our  own  darknes, 
neither  doth  it  proceede  from  any  such  cause  whereof  God  is  the  author.  He  is  the  author 
of  all  that  we  thinke  or  doe  by  vertue  of  that  light,  which  himself  hath  given  (John  1:5)." 

26.  See  Lawes  V.56.2;2:235.25-27:  "The  Sonne  [is]  in  the  father  as  light  out  of  which  it  floweth 
without  separation;  the  father  [is]  in  the  Sonne  as  light  in  that  light  which  it  causeth  and 
leaveth  not." 

27.  Lawes  1.8.3;  1 :84.4  and  see  also  1.3.4;  1 :67. 16-20, 68. 1 8:  'Those  things  which  nature  is  said 
to  do,  are  by  divine  arte  performed,  using  nature  as  an  instrument:  nor  is  there  any  such  arte 
or  knowledge  divine  in  nature  her  selfe  working,  but  in  the  guide  of  natures  worke." 
Compare  Calvin,  Comm.  on  Hab.  2:6,  CO  43.540.1;  Commentaries  on  the  Twelve  Minor 
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Prophets,  trans.  John  Owen,  Vol.  4  (Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Eerdmans,  1950),  pp.  92-93:  "Since 
some  principle  of  equity  and  justice  remain  in  the  hearts  of  men,  the  consent  of  all  nations 
is,  as  it  were,  the  voice  of  nature  or  the  testimony  of  that  equity  which  is  engraven  on  the 
hearts  of  men  ,  and  which  they  can  never  obliterate.  This  also  is  the  dictate  of  nature  .  . ." 
(my  italics). 

28.  Lawes  1.2.5;  1:62. 10.  See  also  Notes  on  Predestination,  FLE  4:85.15:  "Scientia  divina  est 
liber  in  quo  scripta  sunt  omnia  etiam  nomina,  quibus  nihil  magis  contingentur  evenit." 
[Divine  knowledge  is  a  book  in  which  are  written  the  very  names  of  all  men,  than  which 
nothing  more  contingent  exists.] 

29.  "Vertue"  has  the  connotation  here  of  power  and  strength. 

30.  Some  interpreters  of  Hooker  have  argued  that  his  theology  is  realist  as  opposed  to 
voluntarist.  Yet  here  it  is  clear  that  the  divine  will  is  an  integral  element  alongside  the  divine 
reason  in  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Law.  See  Lee  W.  Gibbs,  "Introduction  to  Book  I,"  FLE 
6(1),  pp.  97,  103.  See  also  Peter  Munz,  The  Place  of  Hooker  in  the  History  of  Thought 
(London:  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  1952;  repr.  New  York:  Greenwood  Press,  1970),  p.  140ff 
and  W.  J.  Torrance  Kirby,  Richard  Hooker's  Doctrine  of  the  Royal  Supremacy  (Leiden  & 
New  York:  E.J.  Brill,  1990),  pp.  13-15. 

31.  Lawes  I.2.5;l:61. 15-18:  "Undoubtedly  a  proper  and  certaine  reason  there  is  of  every  finite 
worke  of  God,  in  as  much  as  there  is  a  law  imposed  upon  it;  which  if  there  were  not,  it 
should  be  infinite  even  as  the  worker  himselfe  is." 

32.  See  Gibbs,  "Introduction  to  Book  I,"  FL£:  6(1),  97. 

33.  Lawes  1.3. 1  ;  1 :63.6-17:  "I  am  not  ignorant  that  by  law  etemall  the  learned  for  the  most  part 
do  understand  the  order,  not  which  God  hath  etemallie  purposed  himselfe  in  all  his  works 
to  observe,  but  rather  that  which  with  himselfe  he  hath  set  downe  as  expedient  to  be  kept 
by  all  his  creatures,  according  to  the  severall  conditions  wherewith  he  hath  indued  them. 
They  who  thus  are  accustomed  to  speake  apply  the  name  of  Lawe  unto  that  only  rule  of 
working  which  superior  authority  imposeth,  whereas  we  somewhat  more  enlarging  the 
sense  thereof,  terme  any  kind  of  rule  or  canon  whereby  actions  are  framed  a  law.  Now  that 
law  which  as  it  is  laid  up  in  the  bosome  of  God,  they  call  aetemall,  receyveth  according 
unto  the  different  kinds  of  things  which  are  subject  unto  it  differenct  and  sundry  kinds  of 
names." 

34.  De  Lib.  Arb.,  1.6,  cited  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  The  Treatise  on  Law  [Summa  Theologiae,  la 
Ilae,  QQ.90  Through  97],  ed.  R.J.  Henle,  p.  204.  "Lex  aetema  est  summa  ratio,  cui  semper 
obtemperandum  est." 

35.  Treatise  on  Law,  p.  205. 

36.  De  Legibus,  1.4,  ed.  C.W.  Keyes,  p.  317. 

37.  Lawes  I.3.1;l:63.16.  Compare  Thomas  Aquinas,  Treatise  on  Law,  ed.  R.  J.  Henle,  Q.93, 
art.  1 ,  p.  200:  "But  things  that  are  diverse  in  themselves  are  considered  as  one  according  to 
their  ordination  to  something  common.  There,  the  Eternal  Law  is  one,  that  is  the  exemplar 
of  this  ordinafion." 

38.  John  Booty's  translation  of  Hooker's  Latin  notes  in  FLE  4:86.28-87.12:  "Gubematio  est 
ea  Dei  operatio  qua  res  creatas  sustentât  disponitque  omnia  infinem  ab  ipso  naturaliter 
expetitum  id  est  maximum  bonum  quod  posita  creationis  lege  potest  elici.  Etenim  posita 
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creationis  lex  <est  régula  omnium>  per  ea  quae  secuta  sunt  creationem  violare  non  decuit. 
Nihil  itaque  operatur  Deuos  [sic]  gubemando  contra  id  quod  creando  fixum  ratumque 
habuit.  Gubematio  Dei:  Générale  super  omnia;  Spéciale  super  creaturas  rationales.  Guber- 
nationis  duplex  modus:  Qui  fuisset  si  creatura  libera  non  exorbitasset;  Qui  nunc  est  cum 
exorbitant." 

39.  See,  for  example,  Aquinas's  discussion  of  the  definition  of  Natural  Law  in  The  treatise  on 
Law,  ed.  R.J.  Henle,  Q.94,  art.  1 ,  pp.  235-241  ;  also,  Cicero,  De  Legibus,  i.4,  ed.  C.W.  Keyes, 
p.  317:  ".  .  .  lex  est  ratio  summa  insita  in  natura,  quae  jubet  ea,  quae  facienda  sunt, 
prohibetque  contraria.  Eadem  ratio  cum  est  hominis  mente  confirmata  et  confecta,  lex  est. 
[Law  is  the  highest  reason,  implanted  in  Nature,  which  commands  what  ought  to  be  done 
and  forbids  the  opposite.  This  reason,  when  firmly  fixed  and  fully  developed  in  the  human 
mind,  is  Law.],"  quoted  in  Commentary,  FLE  6(1),  477.  Finally,  Gratian,  Decretum,  Part  I, 
Distinct.  1,  in  A.L.  Richter  and  A.  Friedberg,  Corpus  juris  canonici,  I  (Leipzig,  1879),  2: 
"Natural  Law  is  that  which  is  contained  in  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  whereby  everyone  is 
commanded  to  do  to  another  that  which  he  would  have  done  to  himself."  Hooker  cites 
Gratian's  definition  at  Law^5l.l2.1;l:l  19.30-120.1. 

40.  Rom.l:32  and  Luke  1:6.  See  Lawes  Vn.ll.lO;3:211.12.  Earlier  in  the  same  passage 
Hooker's  purpose  is  to  jusfify  the  discourse  of  reason  in  determining  the  polity  of  the 
Church.  See  further  Vn.n.l0;l:210.27-21 1.6. 

41.  Cp.  Law.yL16.1;l:135.1 1-13  and  III.11.3;l:248.23-26. 

42.  For  further  examples  of  Hooker's  employment  of  the  neoplatonic  language  and  logic  of 
"procession,"  see  Lawes  I.3.2;l:65.4,  I.3.4;l:67.29  and  1:68.6-8,  I.5.2;l:73.5-8.  At  the 
latter  he  states:  "Againe  sith  there  can  bee  no  goodnesse  desired  which  proceedeth  not  from 
God  himselfe,  as  from  the  supreme  cause  of  all  things;  and  every  effect  doth  after  a  sort 
conteine,  at  least  wise  resemble  the  cause  from  which  it  proceedeth:  all  things  in  the  worlde 
are  saide  in  some  sort  to  seeke  the  highest,  and  to  covet  more  or  lesse  the  participation  of 
God  himselfe."  The  neoplatonic  logic  of  "procession"  is  aptly  summarised  by  Proclus  as 
follows:  "every  effect  remains  in  its  cause,  proceeds  from  it,  and  returns  to  it,"  The  Elements 
of  Theology,  ed.  E.R.  Dodds  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1963),  p.  38. 

43.  On  the  significance  for  Christian  ethics  of  Luther's  distinction  between  the  realms  of 
Creation  and  Redemption,  see  William  H.  Lazareth,  "Luther's  Two  Kingdom'  Ethic 
Reconsidered,"  Christian  Social  Ethics  in  a  Changing  World,  ed.  John  C.  Bennett  (New 
York:  Association  Press,  1966);  repr.  in  Marburg  Revisited:  A  Reexamination  of  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  Traditions,  eds.  Paul  C.  Empie  and  James  I.  McCord  (Minneapolis:  Augsburg 
Press,  1966),  pp.  165-176.  The  latter  edition  is  cited  here. 

44.  See  Lawes  I.10.14;l:109.2-1 10.16  where  Hooker  refers  to  the  "lawes  of  spirituall  com- 
merce betweene  Christian  nations." 

45.  Article  I,  "Of  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity,"  in  the  Articles  of  Religion. 

46.  Lawes  MO.  13;  1:108.3-7:  ".  .  .  those  lawes  of  reason  which  (man  retayning  his  original 
integritie)  had  bene  sufficient  to  direct  each  particular  person  in  all  his  affaires  and  duties, 
are  not  sufficient  but  require  the  accesse  of  other  lawes,  now  that  man  and  his  ofspring  are 
growne  thus  corrupt  and  sinfull." 

47.  Lawes  1. 1 1 .5,6;1 : 1 18. 1 1-15,1 19.12-15.  See  also  A  Learned  Sermon  on  the  Nature  of  Pride, 
FLE  5:341.3-9. 
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48.  Lawes\.\\A\\'.\\^.\5.  HookercitestheProemiumof  Aquinas 's  commentary  on  Aristotle's 
Metaphysics.  See  Thomas  Aquinas,  Metaphysicorum  Aristotelis  expositio  in  duodecim 
libros  (T\irin:  Marietti,  1950),  p.  6.  That  nature  does  nothing  in  vain  is  a  central  doctrine  of 
Aristotle's  Physics.  See  De  Caelo,  271a34.  See  Comm.,  FLE  6(I),513. 

49.  The  classic  discussion  of  this  predicament  is  found  in  Augustine's  Confessions.  See  the 
account  of  the  "natural  weight"  of  the  soul  in  Confessions  XIII.ix.10,1 1  (Oxford:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1991). 


Intertextual  Madness  in 

Hamlet:  The  Ghost's 

Fragmented  Performativity 


HILAIRE 
KALLENDORF 


Summary:  This  essay  establishes  King  James  I's  Daemonologie  and  Regi- 
nald Scot's  Discouerie  of  Witchcraft  as  intertexts  for  Hamlet.  It 
demonstrates  how  the  diabolical  linguistic  register  borrowed  from  these 
intertexts  both  heightens  the  verisimilitude  of  Hamlet 's  madness  and  expands 
the  performative  potential  of  the  Ghost.  Performativity  has  often  been 
discussed  as  a  theme  for  this  play,  but  usually  only  in  relation  to  Hamlet 
himself  This  essay  avoids  the  reductionism  of  the  "Ghost  critics"  and 
extends  the  performativity  theme  to  the  Ghost  as  well  by  offering  him  a 
diabolical  mask  to  try  on  in  addition  to  his  many  others, 

Performativity  is  "a  specular  technique  that  breaks  up  the  action  into 
acting-out,  rehearsals  and  try-outs  for  a  dramatic  action  that  endlessly 
threatens  (or  promises)  to  revert  to  its  theatrical  origins,  to  collapse  into 
theatricality."^  In  a  play  such  as  Hamlet,  where  performativity  is  arguably 
one  of  the  primary  themes  of  the  work,  there  are  dramatic  resources  and 
resonances  which  would  not  be  possible  without  the  intertextual  use  of  a 
diabolical  linguistic  register.  The  madness  in  Hamlet  becomes  more  verisim- 
ilar because  it  is  associated  intertextually  with  demonic  possession,  and  the 
Ghost  appears  more  frightening  because  one  of  his  intertextual  masks  is 
devilish.  The  purpose  of  this  essay  will  be  to  demonstrate  the  intertextual 
use  of  the  demonic  register  in  the  play  and  to  explore  the  theme  of  per- 
formativity as  one  of  its  ramifications. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  at  the  outset  to  reflect  on  the  nature  of 
intertextuality  and  how  it  can  illuminate  our  understanding  of  a  play  involved 
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in  this  process.  We  will  be  talking  about  intertextual  points  of  contact, 
especially  in  passages  about  the  supernatural.  In  Performance,  Culture,  and 
Identity,  Elizabeth  Fine  and  Jean  Speer  use  the  very  example  which  interests 
us  —  that  of  a  ghost  story.  They  discuss  intertextuality  as  it  relates  to 

the  power  of  narrators  to  create  meaning  and  project  cultural  values  through  different 
renditions  of  the  same  traditional  ghost  story  ....  [TJhese  studies  provide  examples  of 
the  processes  of  "entextualization"  and  "recontextualization"  in  which  a  performance 
may  be  detached  from  one  social  situation  (entextualized,  decentered)  and  performed  in 
another  social  situation  (recontextualized,  recentered). 

I  think  the  terms  used  here  fit  the  situation  of  this  play  perfectly.  Certain  key 
passages  from  two  treatises  which  I  have  studied  in  relation  to  this  play,  The 
Discouerie  of  Witchcraft  (\5S4)  by  Reginald  Scot  and  Daemonologie  (1 597) 
by  King  James  I,^  were  entextualized  from  the  genre  of  treatise  and 
recontextualized  in  a  drama.  Roger  Chartier  explains  how  this 
recontextualization  forms  an  appropriation  of  cultural  goods,  or  the  echo  of 
a  shared  discourse: 

Understood  more  sociologically  than  phenomenologically,  the  notion  of  appropriation 
makes  it  possible  to  appreciate  the  differences  in  cultural  apportionment,  in  the  creative 
invention  that  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the  reception  process  ....  Here,  the  idea  of 
appropriation  is  not  taken  in  the  sense  defined  by  Foucault  in  Discourse  on  Language. 
Foucault  considered  the  "social  appropriation  of  discourses"  as  a  procedure  that  controls 
them  and  an  apparatus  that  limits  their  distribution  —  in  other  words,  as  one  of  the  grand 
systems  of  the  subjugation  of  discourse.  [An  altemative  notion  of  appropriation,  how- 
ever,] focuses  attention  not  on  exclusions  by  confiscation  but  on  the  differences  within 
shared  usage  ....  [T]he  diverse  uses  of  the  same  cultural  goods  are  rooted  in  the  stable 
predispositions  proper  to  each  group. 

Thus  these  demonological  ideas  are  "the  same  cultural  goods"  which  are  put 
to  "diverse  uses"  by  both  treatise  writers  and  playwrights. 

But  what  do  entextualization,  appropriation,  and  recontextualization 
have  to  do  specifically  with  Hamletl  The  answer  is  simply  that  the 
entextualization  of  the  relevant  passages  of  these  demonological  treatises 
from  their  original  positions  in  the  cultural  dialogue,  along  with  their 
appropriation  by  Shakespeare  and  recontextualization  in  his  play,  alter  our 
understanding  of  Hamlet's  madness.  They  add  to  it  another  dimension, 
another  voice  —  by  offering  a  diabolical  "mask"  for  the  Ghost  to  try  on. 

These  instances  (and  instantiations)  of  intertextuality  become 
immensely  relevant  when  we  consider  that  the  cultural  and  linguistic  pro- 
cesses of  entextualization,  appropriation,  and  recontextualization  inevitably 
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result  in  the  fragmentation  of  discourse.  Hamlet  is  considered  by  many  critics 
to  be  a  play  about  madness.  And  what  is  madness  but  one  potential  fragmen- 
tation of  discourse?  Alison  Findlay  reminds  us  in  her  essay  ''Hamlet:  A 
Document  in  Madness"  that 

[i]dentity  and  madness  are  verbally  constructed ....  [LJetters,  words  and  languages  are 
themselves  mad.  Like  the  symptoms  of  melancholy,  they  carry  a  plurality  of  meanings, 
an  excess  of  interpretations  .  .  .  eliminating  the  difference  between  language  and  the 
insanity  it  seems  to  subjugate  ....  [MJadness  produces  and  is  produced  by  a  fragmen- 
tation of  discourse. 

Findlay  of  course  follows  Foucault,  who,  in  Madness  and  Civilisation, 
addresses  the  phenomenon  of  discourse  fragmentation  in  which  "[m]eaning 
is  no  longer  read  in  an  immediate  perception  ....  [The  sign  is]  burdened 
with  supplementary  meanings,  and  forced  to  express  them.  And  dreams, 
madness,  the  unreasonable  can  also  slip  into  this  excess  of  meaning."^  He 
could  have  been  describing  Hamlet. 

The  theme  of  performativity  as  employed  in  Hamlet  has  been  empha- 
sized by  many  critics: 

Hamlet  has  made  his  exits  and  his  entrances;  he  has  indeed  played  many  parts.  Shakes- 
peare, in  fact,  has  had  Hamlet  play  the  roles  of  virtually  all  the  stock  characters  of 
Elizabethan  drama:  the  melancholy  gentleman  in  sable  suit;  the  ungartered  and 
downgyved  mad  lover;  the  Fool  who  makes  knavish  speeches  .  .  .  the  malcontent;  the 
noble  prince;  and  even  ...  the  villain  ....  Hamlet  was  just  such  a  "natural  actor"  who 
strove  to  express  his  complex,  manifold  personality  by  acting  out  various  parts  corre- 
sponding to  his  shifting  moods  and  altemating  character  facets. 

But  these  critics  have  limited  the  performative  aspect  of  the  play  to 
discussions  of  Hamlet,  not  of  the  Ghost.  By  giving  the  Ghost  another  rôle  to 
perform,  the  discourse  fragments  from  demonology  found  within  the  play 
contribute  to  its  rich  texture  of  multiple  layers  and  levels  of  interpretation. 
By  showing  that  the  discourse  of  the  play  is  even  more  fragmented  and 
allusive  than  we  have  previously  recognized,  I  shall  demonstrate  how 
Shakespeare  used  the  performativity  of  language  itself  to  increase  the 
plausibility  of  Hamlet's  madness. 


If  I  may  borrow  Roland  Frye*s  caveat,  "[o]ur  task  . . .  will  thus  not  be  to  find 
one-for-one  sources  .  .  .  but  rather  resources  Shakespeare  could  employ  as 
stimuli  to  evoke  audience  response  in  his  creation  of  a  great  work  of  art."^  I 
would  like  to  position  myself  carefully  within  the  field  of  studies  in 
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intertextuality,  proceeding  expansively,  not  restrictively.  With  Donna 
Hamilton,  I  "take  exception  with  those  studies  that  seek  to  trace  any  single 
idiom  to  a  single  text  ....  Most  of  the  language  at  issue  comprises  a 
continuous  discourse  that  is  available  in  many  texts  written  over  many 
years."^  Kenneth  Muir  explains  how  I  believe  this  "continuous  discourse" 
works  in  Shakespeare's  borrowings:*^ 

[W]e  may  suppose  that,  like  Coleridge,  he  created  much  of  his  poetry  from  forgotten 
reading.  ...  It  must  therefore  be  borne  in  mind  that  apparently  close  parallels  may  be 
deceptive,  and  that  even  when  Shakespeare  is  known  to  have  read  the  work  in  question, 
his  actual  source  may  be  different. ...  [A]  single  line  in  one  of  his  plays  may  combine 
echoes  of  more  than  one  source.  .  .  .  Shakespeare  thus  combined  a  variety  of  different 
sources  in  the  texture  of  his  verse,  and  the  process,  in  most  cases,  was  apparently 
unconscious.  Just  as . . .  "The  Ancient  Mariner"  and  "Kubla  Khan"  were  a  complex  tissue 
of  words  and  phrases  borrowed  from  Coleridge's  multifarious,  and  probably  forgotten, 
reading,  so  it  would  be  possible,  if  we  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  Shakespeare's 
reading,  to  show  that  words,  phrases,  and  images  coalesced  in  his  poetry. 

In  the  case  of  Hamlet,  then,  there  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  "programme 
of  reading  he  carried  out  for  the  specific  purpose  of  writing."*^  But  to  attempt 
to  descend  into  "that  dark  undercellarage"*^  of  the  writing  process  which 
precedes  any  final  product,  I  have  tried  to  examine  more  thoroughly  what 
cultural  baggage  may  have  been  kept  in  storage  in  the  cellars  of  William 
Shakespeare. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  Shakespeare  used  the  two  treatises  I  propose 
as  intertexts  when  he  wrote  several  other  plays.  ^"^  They  have  simply  not  been 
emphasized  as  important  in  relation  to  Hamlet}^  Here  I  should  make  clear 
that  both  expansionist*^  and  reductionist*^  critics  have  amassed  improbable 
or  incomplete  lists  of  intertexts  for  Hamlet.  The  expansionist  critics,  who 
claim  to  offer  a  plurality  of  "sources,"  do  not  include  the  two  which  I  believe 
they  should  not  leave  out,  but  at  least  they  leave  open  the  pathway  for  their 
future  inclusion.  My  greater  objection  is  to  the  work  of  the  reductionists, 
who  prefer  a  select  few  "sources"  over  a  variety  of  others,  thereby  blocking 
further  efforts  to  establish  intertextual,  interdependent  relationships.  They 
obstruct  further  understanding  by  privileging  exotic  or  obscure  sources  over 
what  I  would  argue  to  be  obvious  choices. 

The  critics  who  do  mention  Daemonologie  or  the  Discouerie  usually  do 
so  in  a  cursory  manner.*^  A  few  critics  do  quote  a  sentence  or  two  from  one 
or  the  other  of  these  treatise  writers.*^  Eleanor  Prosser  is  the  foremost,  and 
most  controversial,  "Hamlet  Ghost"  critic.^^  Along  with  Prosser,  J.  Dover 
Wilson  comes  the  closest  among  Anglophone  critics  to  uncovering  these 
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particular  intertexts  of  Hamlet .^^  Benno  Tschischwitz,  a  German  scholar, 
seems  to  have  been  the  critic  who  saw  fit  to  place  the  most  emphasis  on 
Daemonologie  as  an  intertext  of  Hamlet?^ 

Cumbersome  as  these  tomes  are,  and  lacking  in  resonance  for  the 
modem  reader  (uninterested  in  fmely-tuned  arguments  on  supernatural 
topics  not  belonging  to  today's  milieu),  the  Daemonologie  and  Discoverie 
were  best-sellers  in  their  own  time  and  deserve  to  be  read  in  their  own  right. 
The  fact  that  they  are  not  is  symptomatic  of  what  Keith  Whinnom  has  called  a 

discrepancy  between  what  the  readers,  and  writers,  of  former  generations  preferred  to 
read,  and  what  we,  as  professional  critics  and  historians,  choose  to  study  and  make  our 
students  study.  .  .  .  [I]f . .  .  we  consistently  ignore  or  pay  scant  attention  to  writers  and 
works  which  at  one  time  everyone  read  with  enthusiasm,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that . .  . 

23 

we  must  be  failing  in  our  task. 

He  continues  emphatically,  "so  long  as  histories  of  literature  remain 
uncontrolled  by  more  objective  criteria  than  they  are,  they  will  tend  to  reflect 
our  own  contemporary  ethos  rather  than  that  of  the  age  whose  literary  history 
they  purport  to  narrate."^^  I  could  not  agree  more. 

Critics  searching  for  "sources"  of  Hamlet  have  sometimes  remained  so 
narrowly  focused  on  a  specific  hermeneutical  tangle,  such  as  the  nature  of 
the  Ghost,  that  they  have  failed  to  look  for  intertexts  which  might  be  relevant 
on  a  far  less  subtle  level,  such  as  shared  discourse  or  terminology  and  certain 
plot  details.^^  In  other  words,  perhaps  they  have  read  too  selectively.  Simi- 
larly, they  may  have  relegated  the  more  specific  treatises  on  exorcism  to  Lear 
specialists,  the  handbooks  on  witchcraft  to  Macbeth  experts,  and  so  on.  The 
territoriality  of  recent  scholarship  has  caused  younger  scholars  to  avoid 
exorcistic  lore  as  the  space  already  staked  out  by  (for  example)  Stephen 
Greenblatt,  John  Murphy,  and  Frank  Brownlow.^^  Interestingly  enough, 
most  of  the  passages  I  identify  here  as  intertexts  of  Hamlet  come  from 
sections  of  the  two  treatises  which  deal  with  exorcism.  Because  critics  have 
not  seen  this  play  in  light  of  this  material  as  they  have  done  with  King  Lear, 
perhaps  they  have  skipped  over  these  sections  of  the  treatises  and  focused 
instead  on  discussions  of  pneumatology.  Instead  of  looking  for  common 
threads  of  intertextuality  running  through  the  Shakespeare  corpus,  they  have 
preferred  to  make  claims  for  original  scholarly  contributions  by  reading 
certain  plays  not  in  light  of  established  intertexts  of  other  plays  but  instead 
in  relation  to  more  obscure  documents  of  which  no  one  has  ever  heard.  The 
results  are  arguments  that  may  be  more  innovative  but  less  probable.  It  is 
precisely  Shakespeare's  use  of,  for  example,  Daemonologie  in  Macbeth  and 
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his  appropriations  from  Reginald  Scot  in  The  Tempest  that  make  the  idea  of 
these  treatises  as  intertexts  for  Hamlet  so  plausible.  If  they  affected  his 
consciousness  on  one  or  more  occasions,  why  not  again?  His  preoccupations 
with  recurring  themes  have  led  many  scholars  to  conclude  that  he  even 
returned  to  his  own  plays  as  further  intertexts. ^^ 


Now  it  is  time  to  look  at  these  two  specific  intertexts,  The  Discouerie  of 
Witchcraft  (1584)  by  Reginald  Scot  and  Daemonologie  (1597)  by  King 
James  I,  and  their  relation  to  Hamlet.  One  interesting  verbal  echo  which  these 
two  treatises  share  with  each  other  and  with  Hamlet  is  very  clearly  a  fragment 
of  an  ongoing  cultural  dialogue.  The  phrase  is  not  unique  to  these  texts,  but 
in  the  case  of  one  of  them,  it  is  repeated  with  emphatic  frequency.  The 
fragment  is  re-inscribed  in  the  following  lines  spoken  by  Hamlet:^^ 

. . .  The  spirit  that  I  have  seen 
May  be  a  [dev'l],  and  the  [dev'l]  hath  power 
T'assume  a  pleasing  shape,  yea,  and  perhaps. 
Out  of  my  weakness  and  my  melancholy. 
As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits, 

29 

Abuses  me  to  damn  me. . .  (2.2.598-603). 

Some  intertexts  for  these  lines  are  the  following  passages  from  these 
treatises,  the  first  from  King  James's  Daemonologie,  the  second  from 
Reginald  Scot's  Discouerie  of  Witchcraft^  and  the  last  two  once  more  from 
King  James's  Daemonologie, 

[Hie  [the  devil]  affrayeth  and  troubleth  the  bodies  of  men:  For  ...  the  abusing  of  the 

,    30 
some. 

But  surelie  it  is  almost  incredible,  how  imagination  shall  abuse  such  as  are  subject  unto 
melanchohe;  so  as  they  shall  beleeve  they  see,  heare,  and  doo  that,  which  never  was  nor 
shall  be.^* 

Hath  the  Devill  then  power  to  appeare  to  any  other,  except  to  such  as  are  his  swome 
disciples:  especially  since  al  Oracles,  and  such  like  kinds  of  illusiones  were  taken  awaie 
and  abolished  by  the  cumming  of  Christ?  [Answer:] . . .  that  these  a^w^mj?  spirites,  ceases 
not  sensine  at  sometimes  to  appeare,  dailie  experience  teaches  us  ... . 

[There  are]  spirites,  who  for  abusing  the  more  of  mankinde,  takes  on  these  sundrie 
shapes,  and  uses  diverse  formes  of  out- ward  actiones. 
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Along  with  this  general  level  of  intertextuality  or  shared  discourse, 
these  treatises  and  this  play  show  other,  more  specific  points  of  contact.  The 
whole  scene  where  the  Ghost  first  appears  is  also  illuminated  by  these  two 
treatises.  The  internal  stage  directions  tell  us  that  the  Ghost  walks  away  — 
no  surprise,  considering  that,  according  to  Reginald  Scot,  "[n]o  man  is  lord 
ouer  a  spirit,  to  reteine  a  spirit  at  his  pleasure."^"^  It  is  also  no  surprise  that 
the  Ghost  appears  wearing  armor,  a  detail  which  corresponds  to  Biblical 
expressions  of  diabolical  strength  invoked  by  Renaissance  treatise  writers: 
"the  diuell  is  called  ...  a  strong  armed  man  ...  the  most  subtill,  strong  and 
mightie  enimie."^^  The  speculation  by  Horatio  and  Marcellus  about  the 
Ghost's  warlike  appearance  is  given  an  added  facet  of  meaning  by  this  detail 
from  King  James: 

[The  devil  will  appear]  in  the  formes  he  will  oblish  him/selfe,  to  enter  in  a  dead  bodie, 
and  there  out  of  to  give  such  answers,  of  the  event  of  battels,  of  maters  concerning  the 
estate  of  commonwelths,  and  such  like  other  great  questions. 

The  two  men  keeping  watch  in  Hamlet  discuss  "the  event  of  battles" 
(Denmark's  conflict  with  Fortinbras  of  Norway)  and  "matters  concerning 
the  estate  of  commonwealths":  they  comment,  "This  [the  Ghost's 
appearance]  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state"  (1.1.69). 

Still  further  demonological  details  from  these  treatises  illuminate  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  play.  The  Ghost  appears  at  night  ("soules  appeare  oftenest 
by  night"^^)  because  the  demonologically-informed  audience  would  expect 
"his  nightwalkings,  his  visible  appearings."^^  The  exorcistic  template  for 
this  sort  of  experience  also  mandates  that  Hamlet  warn  his  friends  not  to 
hinder  him.  The  following  passage,  which  describes  an  exorcism,  sounds 
like  the  guards,  the  Ghost,  and  Hamlet,  with  their  various  interactions:^^ 

[i]f  the  spirit  make  anie  sound  of  voice,  or  knocking,  at  naming  of  anie  one,  he  is  the 
cousener  (the  conjuror  I  would  saie)  that  must  have  the  charge  of  this  conjuration  or 
examination.  And  these  forsooth  must  be  the  interrogatories,  to  wit:  Whose  soule  ar 
thou?  Wherefore  comest  thou?  What  wouldest  thou  have?  [.  .  .]  This  must  be  done  in 
the  night ....  There  is  no  feare  (they  saie)  that  such  a  spirit  will  hurt  the  conjuror. . . 

Horatio  is  the  designated  "exorcist"  in  this  scene  because  scholars  know 
Latin,  the  language  of  exorcism;  Marcellus  says  "Thou  art  a  scholar,  speak 
to  it,  Horatio"  (1.1.42).  He  does  in  fact  ask  the  Ghost  these  exact  questions: 
"What  art  thou  that  usurp'st  this  time  of  night . .  .?  By  heaven  I  charge  thee 
speak!"  (1.1.46-49). 
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It  is  also  not  surprising  that  the  Ghost  returns  to  speak  with  Hamlet,  for 
the  spirit  described  here  always  "settes  an  other  tryist,  where  they  may  meete 
againe.""*'  One  further  detail  from  the  Ghost's  return  is  also  present  in  both 
of  the  treatises  as  well  as  the  play:  the  fear  that  the  Ghost  might  lead  Hamlet 
to  fall  from  a  cliff.  This  piece  of  religious  lore  was  derived  from  a  common 
source,  the  Biblical  account  in  Luke  4:5.  King  James  stated  explicitly  that 
devils  were  fond  of  leading  their  victims  to  high  places  from  which  they 
might  fall.  Reginald  Scot  wrote  in  a  slightly  different  context:  "whatsoever 
is  newlie  exorcised  must  be  rebaptised:  for  (saie  they)  call  them  by  their 
names,  and  presentlie  they  wake,  or  fall  if  they  clime.  . .  .'"^^  The  correspond- 
ing lines  of  the  play  are  Horatio's:  "What  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood, 
my  lord/  Or  to  the  dreadfuU  summit  of  the  cliff  (1.4.69-70). 

The  "Ghost  critics"  have  illuminated  for  us  the  fact  that  for  these  two 
treatise  writers,  one  of  the  shapes  that  devils  could  take  on  was  the  form  of 
a  dead  friend.  King  James  I  believed  that  the  devil,  when  appearing  to  men, 
frequently  assumed  the  form  of  a  person  newly  dead  to  possess  the  soul  of 
one  still  alive."*^  Prosser  has  argued  that  this  happened  in  the  case  of  Old 
Hamlet  (though  basing  her  argument,  I  might  add,  on  texts  distinct  from  this 
one).  From  Reginald  Scot's  perspective,  a  person  was  especially  prone  to 
see  apparitions  of  devils  in  the  shapes  of  dead  friends  when  he  was  already 
melancholy,  or  susceptible  to  demonic  influence:  "[mjanie  thorough 
melancholie  doo  imagine,  that  they  see  or  heare  visions,  spirits,  ghosts, 
strange  noises  .  .  .'"^  King  James  agrees: 

[a]nd  finding  them  in  an  utter  despair ...  he  [the  devil]  prepares  the  way  by  feeding  them 
craftely  in  their  humour,  and  filling  them  further  and  further  with  dispaire,  while  he  finde  the 
time  proper  to  discover  himself  unto  them.  At  which  time ...  in  likeness  of  a  man,  inquires 
of  them,  what  troubles  them:  and  promiseth  them,  a  suddaine  and  certaine  waie  of  remédie. 

A  similar  passage  from  a  different  treatise  illuminates  for  us  the  scene  in 
which  the  Ghost  appears  to  Hamlet,  but  Gertrude  cannot  see  him: 

[T]hey  either  appeare  imaginatiuely  by  mouing  humours  and  blood  (and  thereby  forme 
certain  apparitions)  or  they  appeare  in  assumpted  bodies,  appropriât  to  their  intents  . . . 
and  if  according  to  imagination,  they  appeare  to  none  but  to  those  to  whom  the  vision 
appertaineth:  but  if  in  an  assumed  body,  it  is  by  their  power,  and  in  that  sort  are  subiect 
to  many  mens  sights. 

It  certainly  fits  the  paradigm  presented  by  both  of  these  treatises  that  the 
younger,  suicidal  Hamlet  should  see  such  an  apparition  or  imagine  that  he 
does,  for  "they  are  oftenest  scene  by  them  that  are  readie  to  die.'"^^ 
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The  Ghost's  ultimate  purpose  also  fits  neatly  with  certain  details  of  these 
two  treatises.  The  two  treatise  writers  explain  the  desire  for  revenge  in  a  way 
that  sounds  like  the  Ghost  luring  Hamlet:  "[s]uch  as  . . .  bumes  in  a  despaire 
desire  of  revenge,  hee  [the  devil]  allures  them  by  promises,  to  get  their  tume 
satisfied  to  their  hartes  contentment.'"*^  In  afflicting  madmen,  this  type  of 
spirit  specializes  in  "teaching  them  waies  howe  to  get  themselves 
revenged."^^  King  James  explains  this  concept  in  ways  that  cast  light  upon 
Hamlet: 

[T]hese  kindes  of  spirites,  when  they  appeare  in  the  shaddow  of  a  person  newlie  dead 
...  to  his  friendes  . .  .  When  they  appeare  upon  that  occasion,  they  are  called  Wraithes 
in  our  language.  Amongst  the  Gentiles  the  Devill  used  that  much,  to  make  them  beleeve  that 
it  was  some  good  spirite  that  appeared  to  them  .  .  .  to  discover  unto  them,  the  will  of  the 
defunct,  or  what  was  the  way  of  his  slauchter,  as  is  written  in  the  booke  of  the  histories 
Prodigious.  And  this  way  hee  easelie  deceived  the  Gentiles,  because  they  knew  not  God: 
And  to  the  same  effect  is  it,  that  he  now  appeares  in  that  maner  to  some  ignorant  Christians. 

As  the  reader  or  audience  of  Hamlet  will  remember,  the  Ghost  "discovers 
unto"  Hamlet  both  "the  will  of  the  defunct"  and  the  way  of  his  slaughter." 
He  informs  him:  "The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life/  Now  wears  his 
crown"  (1.5.38-39).  The  Ghost  then  describes  the  murder  in  gruesome 
detail,  how  the  "leprous  distillment"  took  its  effect. 


And  what  effect  does  the  Ghost's  message  have  upon  Hamlet?  Critics  agree 
that  the  Ghost's  message  is  one  of  the  provocative  factors  in  Hamlet's 
downward  spiral  into  madness.  The  assertion  of  his  authority  over  Hamlet 
—  and  his  ability  to  manipulate  the  vulnerable  young  man  —  take  the  form 
of  a  boast  of  the  demonic  powers  to  which  he  has  access: 

I  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word 

Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young  blood. 

Make  thy  two  eyes  like  stars  start  from  their  spheres, 

Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part, 

And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end, 

Like  quills  upon  the  fearful  porpentine. 

(1.5.15-20) 

As  Hamlet's  later  madness  (sometimes  manifested  using  a  "mask"  of  the 
symptoms  of  possession)  demonstrates,  the  Ghost  is  capable  of  engendering 
all  these  responses  and  more.  Gertrude  later  describes  Hamlet's  appearance 
using  the  language  of  the  exorcists  to  describe  demoniacs: 
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Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep, 
And  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  th'  alarm, 
Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements. 
Start  up  and  stand  on  end. . . .  (3.4. 11 9-22) 

The  half-dressed  Hamlet  also  appears  to  Ophelia  in  her  closet  with  his  garters 
crossed  (a  typical  feature  of  demoniacs)  "[a] s  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of 
hell"  (2.1.80).  And  he  wonders  aloud,  asking  who  is  responsible  for  the 
symptoms  (classic  signs  of  demonic  possession)  that  he  feels: 

Who  calls  me  villain,  breaks  my  pate  across. 
Plucks  off  my  beard  and  blows  it  in  my  face. 
Tweaks  me  by  the  nose,  gives  me  the  lie  i'  th'  throat 
As  deep  as  the  lungs?  Who  does  me  this? 

(2.2.572-75) 

It  is  a  commonplace  of //am/^r  criticism  that  these  symptoms  should  be 
attributed  to  melancholy.  But  in  order  to  grasp  more  fully  the  multi-faceted 
nature  of  Hamlet's  madness,  let  us  examine  period  concepts  of  melancholy 
as  they  are  explained  in  these  two  treatises.  King  James,  in  his 
Daemonologie,  describes  this  illness:  "[f|or  as  the  humor  of  Melancholic  in 
the  selfe  is  blacke,  heaule  and  terrene,  so  are  the  symptômes  thereof,  in  any 
persones  that  are  subject  thereunto,  leannes,  palenes,  desires  of  solitude:  and 
oft  they  come  to  the  highest  degree  thereof,  mere  folie  and  Manie."^*  John 
Draper  quotes  this  passage  from  King  James  and  then  comments,  "Hamlet 
aptly  remarks  that  melancholy  persons  are  especially  predisposed  to 
demonic  influences."^^  What  most  other  critics  seem  to  ignore,  however,  is 
the  fact  that,  for  many  Elizabethans  or  Jacobeans,  melancholy  was  actually 
caused  by  demons.  Reginald  Scot  explains  that  the  devil  "provoketh  the 
merrie  to  loosenesse,  and  the  sad  to  despaire."^^  King  James  describes  how 
Satan  and  his  devils  produce  the  symptoms  we  recognize:  "[t]hey  can  make 
folkes  to  becom  phrenticque  or  Maniacque,  which  likewise  is  very  possible 
to  their  master  to  do,  sence  they  are  but  naturall  sicknesses."^"*  We  recognize 
further  symptoms  of  Hamlet:  "[t]his  [melancholy]  maketh  sufferance  of 
torments,  and  (as  some  saie)  foresight  of  things  to  come  ...  it  maketh  men 
subject  to  leanenesse,  and  to  the  quartane  ague.  They  that  are  vexed  there- 
with, are  destroiers  of  themselves,  stout  to  suffer  injurie,  fearefuU  to  offer 
violence."^^  This  would  seem  to  be  the  perfect  picture  of  the  sickly,  suicidal 
Hamlet.  King  James  proposed,  in  writing  his  treatise,  to  leave  "the  reasones 
refuted  of  all  such  as  would  call  it  but  an  imagination  and  Melancholique 
[i.e. y  not  diabolical]  humor."^^  He  defines  the  very  phenomenon  of  demonic 
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possession,  conversely,  as  what  "is  thought  likewise  to  be  but  verie 
melancholicque  imaginations  of  simple  raving  creatures."^^ 

Therefore  we  see  that  even  if  Hamlet's  ailment  is  "only"  melancholy, 
our  understanding  of  his  illness  calls  for  further  nuancing  if  we  would 
glimpse  Hamlet's  many  faces  of  madness.  Shakespeare  probably  knew 
Timothy  Bright' s  Treatise  of  Me  lancholie  (1 5S6),  and  it  probably  contributed 
to  his  portrayal  of  Hamlet,  yet  few  scholars  have  investigated  what  other 
intertexts  might  also  lie  beneath  the  melancholy  topos  of  the  play.  Neglecting 
to  move  beyond  modem  assumptions,  they  turn  to  medical  instead  of 
demonological  treatises. 

Although  the  focus  of  this  essay  is  on  the  Ghost  and  its  provocation  of 
Hamlet's  madness,  it  is  worth  noting  that  some  scholars  have  also  seen 
Ophelia's  melancholy  madness  as  diabolical  and  thus,  more  verisimilar  to 
the  play's  audience:  "If  Ophelia  .  .  .  was  regarded  as  being  possessed,  then 
her  auditors  would  discern  more  than  one  personality  emergent  in  her  various 
ravings,  and  would  be  justified  in  assuming  she  was  possessed  of  several 
demons."^^  It  should  also  be  remembered  in  this  context  that  suicide  was 
often  explained  as  the  ultimate  consequence  of  diabolical  possession.  The 
case  of  Ophelia  reminds  us  that  madness  and  suicide  permeate  this  play,^^ 
as  does  the  demonic  linguistic  register. 

*        «        « 

What  are  the  thematic  implications  of  the  appearance  of  this  demonic 
linguistic  register?  It  has  already  been  stated  that  intertextuality  or  discourse 
fragmentation  leads  to  madness.  But  as  we  have  hinted  earlier,  we  might  see 
Hamlet's  "mad"  fragmented  discourse  as  part  of  a  larger  pattern  in  his 
character,^^  a  pattern  of  what  should  be  called  performativity  as 
distinguished  from  self-fashioning.  Self- fashioning  has  been  defined  by 
New  Historicists  and  Cultural  Materialists  as  "a  sense  of  personal  order,  a 
characteristic  mode  of  address  to  the  world,  a  structure  of  bounded  desires 
.  .  .  elements  of  deliberate  shaping  in  the  formation  and  expression  of 
identity."^^  It  is  the  logical  modernist  conception  of  the  heightened  sense  of 
individualism  recognized  since  Burckhardt  as  a  hallmark  of  the  Renaissance. 
Performativity,  more  a  concern  for  postmodern  critics,  presents  quite  a 
distinct  phenomenon.  For  one  thing,  this  term  is  often  reserved  for 
discussions  of  dramatic  genres  of  literature,  as  metatheater  seems  impossible 
or  irrelevant  in  prose  or  lyric  poetry.  Performativity  is  also  easily 
distinguishable  from  self- fashioning  by  virtue  of  its  relative  lack  of  concern 
for  coherence.  Self-fashioning  has  as  its  goal  the  production  of  a  unified 
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identity /image;  performativity  encompasses  many  identities  or  iterations  of 
images  being  explored  and  then  discarded. 

Robert  Miola  describes  Hamlet's  fragmented  performativity: 

Part  parody,  part  earnest  attempt  at  self-creation,  these  switches  into  and  out  of  tragic 
idiom  limn  Hamlet's  great  struggle  to  create  his  part  in  the  evolving  and  confusing  drama 
at  Elsinore.  Such  rapid  switching,  marked  by  sharp  contrasts  in  tone  and  mood . . .  [t]hese 
moments  resonate  with  the  many  references  to  theatre  and  playing,  beginning  with 
Hamlet's  opening  remark  about  the  forms,  moods,  and  shapes  of  his  grief  as  "actions 
that  a  man  might  play"  (I.ii.84) ....  Hamlet  insistently  calls  attention  to  itself  as  play 
...  to  encourage  and  discourage  belief. 

Through  his  agile  performativity,  Hamlet  is  "fabricator  of  multiple  fictions 
and  multiple  truths": 

Shakespeare  elsewhere  shows  a  clear  preference  for  errors.  At  its  most  profound  levels 
Hamlet  is  an  errors  play.  As  Levin  remarks,  it  abounds  in  "errors  or  supposes,  miscon- 
ceptions contrived  and  coincidental.  Even  the  Ghost  raises  the  question  of  a  possible 
disguise. . .  .  The  tutelary  goddess  again  ...  is  Agnoia,  "misapprehension,"  though  she 
appears  here  in  subtler,  more  disturbing  form." 

The  text  of  the  play  itself  affirms  this  interpretation  with  Horatio's 
assessment  of  "purposes  mistook"  (5.2.384).  Another  passage  that  is 
reflective  of  the  performativity  element  is  Hamlet's  "conversation  with 
Ophelia  about  beauty,  honesty  and  discourse  (Ill.i.  103-15)  [which]  links  his 
emotional  concerns  and  his  awareness  that  speech  is  common  to  a  multitude 
of  meanings  rather  than  honest  to  one."^ 

Many  critics  have  made  use  of  the  performativity  theme  to  elevate 
Hamlet  to  the  status  of  ultimate  Protean,  but  few  have  interpreted  the  Ghost 
in  light  of  this  same  performativity  theme  —  an  essential  element  of  the  play 
as  a  whole.  I  would  postulate  that  these  treatises  illuminate  not  only  Hamlet's 
shifting  perspective  on  the  Ghost  but  also  the  iterations  the  Ghost  itself 
performs.  Surely  "the  growing  and  often  anxious  Renaissance  awareness  of 
historical  multiplicity  and  of  a  proliferation  of  human  meaning"^^  could 
extend  to  the  Ghost  as  well. 

In  each  of  their  many  guises,  Hamlet  and  the  Ghost  both  invite  misun- 
derstanding.^^ If  Hamlet  plays  the  part  of  a  demoniac  at  certain  moments, 
the  audience  will  associate  him  with  madness.  If  the  Ghost  plays  the  part  of 
a  demon  or  a  damned  soul,  the  audience  will  catch  this  nuance.  These 
moments  of  anagnorisis  recall  Aristotle's  "recognition  by  dramatic  represen- 
tation" as  explained  in  the  Poetics.  By  attempting  to  reduce  the  Ghost  to 
Catholic,  Protestant,  or  pagan,  the  "Ghost  critics"  were  missing  the  point.  I 
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believe  the  Ghost  appears  Catholic  one  moment,  Protestant  the  next,  and 
pagan  the  third  precisely  because  he,  like  Hamlet,  tries  on  different  identities 
in  the  course  of  the  play.  If  the  whole  of  Hamlet  is  a  play  in  which  identity 
is  problematized,  then  why  should  not  the  Ghost  play  as  many  rôles,  try  on 
as  many  masks? 

An  awareness  of  this  performativity  opens  up  critical  horizons  and 
prevents  reductive  readings  of  the  play.  If  we  wish  to  discuss  any  one 
particular  reading  of  the  play  —  for  instance,  demonological  motifs  in 
relation  to  Hamlet  —  we  may  do  so  with  the  proviso  that  this  is  only  one 
model  for  his  madness.  No  one  model  is  supposed  to  fit  all  the  way;  otherwise 
the  play  would  be  reduced  to  a  flatness,  a  lack  of  texture,  a  univocality  which 
is  unthinkable  for  Shakespeare.  A  non-reductionist  view  of  the  intertextuality 
of  these  two  treatises  and  this  play  only  adds  more  texture  to  a  text  already 
rich  in  meaning.  It  is  another  tribute  to  Shakespeare's  art  that  we  are  taken 
in  by  the  incessant  trying  on  of  different  identities  by  both  Hamlet  and  the 
Ghost  in  this  play  —  so  much  so  that  critics  have,  for  centuries,  partaken  of 
it  and  attempted  to  invent  pat  labels  for  these  polyvalent  characters. 
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create  a  body,  he  might  get  hold  of  a  dead  carcase  and  temporarily  restore  animation,  and 
so  serve  his  twin.  This  belief  was  held,  amongst  others,  by  the  erudite  King  James" 
{Elizabethan  Demonology:  In  Illustration  of  the  Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils,  and  the 
Powers  Possessed  by  Them,  As  It  Was  Generally  Held  During  the  Period  of  the  Reformation, 
and  the  Times  Immediately  Succeeding;  With  Special  Reference  to  Shakspere  and  His  Works 
[London:  Chatto  &  Wmdus,  Piccadilly,  1880],  p.  44).  He  refers  to  Daemonologie,  p.  56. 
Spalding  cites  three  page  numbers  from  King  James  (I,  v,  92;  II,  ii,  627;  and  III,  ii,  87), 
without  passages  from  them,  and  explains,  "[t]he  idea  that  the  devil  assumed  the  form  of  a 
dead  friend  in  order  to  procure  the  'tinsell'  of  both  body  and  soul  of  his  victim  is  here  before 
the  minds  of  the  speakers  of  these  passages"  (Spalding,  p.  58).  Roland  Frye  notes  briefly 
that  King  James  was  interested  in  demonology,  and  that  demonological  material  is  in  some 
way  relevant  to  Hamlet.  He  later  cites  J.  Dover  Wilson  and  Robert  H.  West:  "King  James  I 
also  pictured  the  Devil  as  leading  his  victim  on  to  guilt  through  desire  of  revenge,  as 
appearing  in  the  likeness  of  one  dear  to  the  victim  in  order  to  secure  his  attention,  as  taking 
advantage  of  his  victim's  despair  to  entice  him  to  his  own  destruction"  (Frye,  p.  23;  see  also 
West,  "King  Hamlet's  Ambiguous  Ghost,"  PMLA,  70,  4  [1955]:  1107-17).  (Many  critics 
have  suspected  that  the  alleged  responsibility  of  Hamlet  to  avenge  a  murdered  parent  may 
have,  in  some  way,  achieved  greater  topicality  in  Shakespeare's  day  because  of  James  I's 
turmoil  over  the  murder  of  his  own  father,  to  which  his  mother  was  said  to  have  been  an 
accomplice.)  Sister  Miriam  Joseph  echoes  J.  Dover  Wilson's  tidy  theory  that  the  four 
characters  who  see  the  Ghost  represent  three  distinct  theological  perspectives  on  ghosts; 
among  them,  Horatio  is  the  voice  of  Reginald  Scot,  while  Hamlet  speaks  for  both  Lavater 
and  King  James  ("Disceming  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet,"  PMLA,  16,1  [1961]:  493-502).  See 
Paul  N.  Siegel's  response  to  her  article  in  PMLA,  78,  1  (1963):  148-49. 

19.  Arthur  McGee  refers  to  a  sentence  (which  I  recognize  as  being  from  Daemonologie)  that 
he  may  have  drawn  from  the  citation  of  another  critic,  as  he  does  not  give  the  source  himself: 
"James  I  wrote,  referring  to  the  Devil:  'so  ambitious  is  hee  and  greedy  of  honour.'  Thus  a 
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Fortinbras  possessed  of  such  'ambition'  was  also  possessed  of  the  Devil"  (The  Elizabethan 
Hamlet  [New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1987],  p.  92). 

20.  Eleanor  Prosser,  Hamlet  and  Revenge  (Stanford:  Stanford  University  Press,  1967).  Her 
approach  takes  a  somewhat  exclusionary  view  of  each  leading  religious  denomination.  She 
draws  out  the  minutely  detailed  intricacies  of  each  denomination's  hypothetical  approach 
to  the  Ghost.  For  the  Catholic  position,  she  marshals  evidence  from  two  French  sources: 
Le  Loyer 's  ///  Livres  des  spectres  and  Taillepied's  Psichologie  ou  traité  de  l 'apparition  des 
esprits.  For  the  Protestant  view,  she  relies  primarily  on  Lavater,  although  in  a  note  she  lists 
other  authors  whom  she  sees  as  apologists  for  the  dogmas  of  various  denominations.  Prosser 
does  include  King  James,  and  the  title  of  his  work,  in  this  list,  along  with  Reginald  Scot. 
Her  ultimate  conclusion  is  that  preceding  critics  had  mistakenly  assumed  that  different 
denominations  would  have  held  opposing  views  on  the  Ghost.  She  claims  that  from  the 
perspective  of  any  denomination,  the  Ghost  would  have  been  recognized  as  a  demon. 

21.  He  draws  attention  to  one  of  the  appropriate  passages  in  Reginald  Scot  and  explains  that 
the  "threefold  oath  finds ...  a  parallel  in  Scot  who  speaks  of  'promises  and  oths  interchange- 
able made  betweene  the  coniuror  and  the  spirit,'  oaths  which  were  sworn  three  times  and 
for  the  violation  of  which  eternal  penalties  were  exacted.  .  .  .  Marcellus  to  his  dying  day 
will  believe  that  he  has  sworn  an  oath  thrice  in  the  hearing  of  a  powerful  fiend,  and  will 
hold  his  tongue"  (J.  Dover  Wilson,  What  Happens  in  Hamlet,  p.  82).  He  also  mentions  that 
King  James  believed  ghosts  were  devils,  and  that  these  beings  might  lead  men  to  high  places 
from  which  they  would  fall.  He  connects  this  detail  to  Hamlet  and  the  Ghost's  leading  him 
away  from  his  friends. 

22.  He  begins  with,  "[w]as  zunachst  die  Enwahnung  der  Melancholic  betrifft,  so  belehrt  uns 
ein  urspriinglich  in  englischer  Sprache  verfasstes  Werk  Konig  Jacob's,  die  'Daemonologie'" 
(Shakspere's  Hamlet  in  seinem  Verhaltniss  zur  Gesammtbildung,  namentlich  zur  Théologie 
and  Philosophie  der  Elisabeth-Zeit  [Halle:  Waisenhaus,  1867],  p.  10).  It  is  symptomatic  of 
the  Anglocentric  nature  of  Anglophone  critics  that  only  J.  Dover  Wilson  (p.  78)  cites 
Tschischwitz,  even  though  his  topic  was  so  pertinent  to  the  work  of  all  the  "Ghost  critics." 

23.  Keith  Whinnom,  "The  Problem  of  the  'Best-Seller'  in  Spanish  Golden  Age  Literature," 
Bulletin  of  Hispanic  Studies,  57,  3  (1980),  p.  189. 

24.  Ibid,^.  190. 

25.  Renaissance  authors  did  not  hesitate  to  engage  in  "borrowing"  from  sources  to  an  extent 
that  we  might  even  consider  plagiarism.  See  William  H.  Sherman,  John  Dee:  The  Politics 
of  Reading  and  Writing  in  the  English  Renaissance  (Amherst:  University  of  Massachusetts 
Press,  1995),  pp.  1 22-23.  Sherman  quotes  Terence  Cave,  The  Cornucopian  Text:  Problems 
of  Writing  in  the  French  Renaissance  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1979),  p.  76. 

26.  Stephen  Greenblatt,  "Shakespeare  and  the  Exorcists,"  in  Shakespearean  Negotiations:  The 
Circulation  of  Social  Energy  in  Renaissance  England  (Berkeley:  University  of  California 
Press,  1988),  pp.  94-1 28;  John  L.  Murphy,  Darkness  and  Devils:  Exorcism  and  King  Lear 
(Athens,  OH:  Ohio  University  Press,  1984);  and  F.  W.  Brownlow,  Shakespeare,  Harsnett, 
and  the  Devils  ofDenham  (London  &  Toronto:  Associated  University  Presses,  1993). 

27.  This  point  even  emerged  during  the  last  decade  in  a  venue  of  modern  popular  culture.  The 
front-page  feature  "A  Sleuth  Gets  His  Suspect:  Shakespeare,"  by  William  H.  Honan, 
appearing  in  the  January  14, 1 996  New  York  Times,  outhned  Professor  Donald  Foster's  mass 
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of  evidence,  including  echoes  of  specific  words  from  plays  Shakespeare  was  writing  at  the 
time,  that  the  bard  wrote  a  newly-rediscovered  funeral  elegy  for  William  Peter. 

28.  All  the  emphases  are  mine. 

29.  William  Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  in  The  Riverside  Shakespeare,  ed.  G.  Blakemore  Evans 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1974).  All  references  in  the  text  are  to  this  edition.  See  notes 
on  p.  1 190  concerning  variations  on  the  word  [dev'l]  in  the  earliest  editions:  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Quartos  read  "a  diuell ...  a  diuelll,"  while  the  First  Folio  reads  "the  Diuell . . .  Diuel"; 
the  First  Quarto,  similarly,  reads  "the  Diuell." 

30.  James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of  England,  Daemonologie  (Edinburgh:  Robert  Walde-graue, 
1597),  p.  56. 

3 1 .  Reginald  Scot,  The  Discouerie  of  Witchcraft.  With  a  Discourse  upon  divels  and  spirits,  and 
first  of  philosophers  opinions,  also  the  manner  of  their  reasoning  hereupon;  and  the  same 
conjuted  (London:  William  Brome,  1584),  p.  68. 

32.  King  James  I,  Daemonologie,  p.  53. 

33.  Ibid.,  p.  57. 

34.  Scot,  p.  516. 

35.  Ibid.,  p.  539.  The  BibHcal  allusion  here  may  be  to  Luke  11:21-22. 

36.  King  James  I,  Daemonologie,  p.  20. 

37.  Scot,  p.  535. 

38.  Ibid.,  p.  540. 

39.  A  conversely  similar  scene  occurs  in  Macbeth  when  Banquo's  ghost  appears:  "Macbeth 
now  suspects  that  it  is  a  question  of  a  demon  imitating  Banquo's  appearance  —  just  as 

Hamlet  thought  for  a  time  that  the  Ghost  might  be  a  devil  rather  than  his  father's  spirit 

Basically,  what  Macbeth  seems  to  be  trying  to  do  is  'lay'  —  exorcize  —  the  apparition 

Perhaps  the  apparent  success  of  this  exorcism  suggests  or  confirms  to  Macbeth  —  as  it  may 
have  done  to  the  audience  —  the  nature  of  the  being  haunting  him"  (Martin  Puhvel,  'The 
Perplexing  Ghost  of  Banquo:  Ambiguity  and  its  Roots,"  Neuphilologische  Mitteilungen,  94 
[1993],  pp.  290-91). 

40.  Scot,  p.  434. 

41.  King  James  I,  Daemonologie,  p.  33. 

42.  Scot,  p.  442. 

43.  King  James  I,  Daemonologie,  p.  60. 

44.  Scot,  p.  461. 

45.  King  James  I,  Daemonologie,  pp.  32-33. 

46.  Thomas  Lodge,  The  Diuel  Coniured  (London:  Adam  Islip  for  William  Mats,  1596),  pp. 
16-17.  Roland  Frye  also  recognizes  the  correspondence  of  this  passage  to  two  of  the  Ghost's 
appearances,  the  first  and  the  one  in  which  Gertrude  cannot  see  it  (p.  16).  This  intertext 
demonstrates  that  most  of  these  phrases  and  images  were  part  of  an  ongoing  cultural 
dialogue  among  various  demonologists  and  literary  artists. 

47.  Scot,  p.  535. 
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48.  King  James  I,  Daemonologie,  p.  32. 

49.  Ibid.,  p.  34. 

50.  Ibid.,  pp.  60-6\. 

51.  Ibid.,p.  30. 

52.  John  W.  Draper,  The  Humors  &  Shakespeare's  Characters  (Durham:  Duke  University 
Press,  1945),  pp.  64-65.  Lawrence  Babb  recognizes  the  connection  of  Scot  to  melancholy 
(especially  in  those  women  accused  of  witchcraft)  but  not  to  Hamlet.  See  The  Elizabethan 
Malady,  p.  55.  See  also  Aubrey  C.  Kail,  The  Medical  Mind  of  Shakespeare  (Balgowlah, 
NSW:  Williams  &  Wilkins,  1986);  and  F.  David  Hoeniger,  Medicine  and  Shakespeare  in 
the  English  Renaissance  (Newark:  University  of  Delaware  Press,  1992).  A  similar  study 
which  does  include  mention  of  Daemonologie  as  pertinent  to  the  general  milieu  of 
Shakespeare  is  Irving  Edgar,  Shakespeare,  Medicine  and  Psychiatry  (New  York:  Philosoph- 
ical Library,  1970).  For  a  study  of  melancholy  /  madness  among  Hamlet's  historical 
counterparts  in  Germany  during  this  time  period,  see  H.  C.  Erik  Midelfort,  Mad  Princes  of 
Renaissance  Germany  (Charlottesville:  University  Press  of  Virginia,  1994).  See  especially 
Part  II,  "The  Age  of  the  Melancholy  Prince." 

53.  Scot,  p.  508. 

54.  King  James  I,  Daemonologie,  p.  47. 

55.  Scot,  p.  58. 

56.  King  James  I,  Daemonologie,  p.  27. 
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58.  Roger  Baker,  Binding  the  Devil:  Exorcism  Past  and  Present  (New  York:  Hawthorn,  1975), 
p.  47. 

59.  See  Carol  Thomas  Neely,  '"Documents  in  Madness':  Reading  Madness  and  Gender  in 
Shakespeare's  Tragedies  and  Early  Modem  Culture,"  Shakespeare  Quarterly,  42, 3  (  199 1  ): 
315-38. 

60.  Avi  Erlich  sees  the  discrepancies  in  Hamlet's  discourse  —  as  manifested  in  his  shifting 
attitude  toward  the  Ghost  —  as  related  to  a  broader  psychological  ambivalence  toward  his 
father.  See  Avi  Erlich,  Hamlet's  Absent  Father  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press, 
1977).  See  also  Richard  Flatter,  Hamlet's  Father  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1949). 
This  is  obviously  the  psychoanalytical  approach  to  the  problem  of  Hamlet's  fragmented 
discourse.  The  linguistic  approach  would  probably  describe  his  ambivalence  as  code- 
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Delaware  Press,  1992).  See  also  Karin  S.  Coddon,  "'Suche  Strange  Desygns':  Madness, 
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(1989):  51-75. 
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Performance  as  Critical  Perspectives  on  Language  and  Social  Life,"  Annual  Review  of 
Anthropology,  19  (1990):  59-88.  See  further  Victor  Turner,  The  Anthropology  of  Perfor- 
mance (New  York:  PAJ,  1988).  Likewise,  see  Richard  Schechner,  Between  Theater  & 
Anthropology  (Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1985). 

64.  Findlay,  p.  194.  This  critic  has  viewed  the  performativity  theme  as  calling  into  question 
language  itself  —  an  issue  for  us  since  there  can  be  no  intertextuality  without  textuality, 
and  texts  are  still  created  by  means  of  language.  See  also  W.  F.  Hanks,  "Text  and  Textuality," 
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François  d'Amboise.  Dialogues  et  Devis  des  Damoiselles,  éd.  Daniela  Costa. 
Paris,  Société  des  Textes  Français  Modernes,  1998.  Pp.  xl,  316. 

Le  Dialogo  de  la  bella  creanza  de  le  donne  (1538)  d' Alessandro  Piccolomini  connut 
pas  moins  de  trois  adaptations  en  français  dans  la  décennie  1572-1581.  Daniela 
Costa  a  pris  le  parti  de  procurer  l'édition  critique  de  la  troisième  adaptation,  les 
Dialogues  et  Devis  des  Damoiselles,  publiés  en  1581  et  réédités  en  1583  sous  le 
pseudonyme  de  Thierry  de  Timphile  (François  d'Amboise).  L'établissement  du 
texte  se  signale  par  sa  qualité,  car  non  seulement  l'éditeur  a  relevé  en  bas  de  page 
les  variantes  des  deux  éditions  des  Dialogues,  mais  elle  a  en  outre  souligné  les 
principaux  écarts  entre,  d'une  part,  le  texte  source,  la  première  traduction,  V Instruc- 
tion pour  les  jeunes  dames  (1572),  proche  de  l'original  italien,  et  d'autre  part,  la 
seconde  traduction,  adaptation  libre  intitulée  Notable  discours  (1577)  que  d'Am- 
boise a  largement  décalquée.  De  plus,  les  rapprochements  textuels,  les  notes 
d'érudition  et  le  rappel  des  traités  d'éducation  féminine  sont  particulièrement 
éclairants  et  bien  documentés. 

Cependant,  l'introduction  se  révèle  nettement  moins  satisfaisante,  parce 
qu'elle  s'appesantit  trop  sur  la  prosopographie  des  relations  du  traducteur,  qui 
aurait  mieux  convenu  à  une  notice  de  dictionnaire,  même  s'il  est  vrai  qu'elle  recèle 
plusieurs  faits  inconnus  jusque-là,  et  qu'elle  fait  l'impasse  sur  les  raisons  de  la 
multiplication  des  traductions  françaises  de  cette  décennie.  Il  demeure  que  la 
distinction  que  l'éditeur  opère  entre  la  réception  "erotique"  (Instruction  pour  les 
jeunes  dames)  et  la  réception  "mondaine"  (Dialogues  et  Notables  discours)  résume 
bien  la  fortune  du  texte  de  Piccolomini  en  France.  Pourtant,  elle  ne  tient  pas 
suffisamment  compte  du  contexte  et  de  la  proximité  temporelle  des  trois  adapta- 
tions successives.  Il  n'est  pas  indifférent  que,  au  moment  où,  à  la  faveur  de  la 
Saint-Barthélémy,  la  réception  de  Machiavel  culmine  en  France,  V Instruction  pour 
les  jeunes  dames  propose,  certes  sur  le  mode  ludique,  une  éducation  machiavé- 
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lienne,  en  cela  fidèle  au  Dialogo,  contre-modèle  à  la  fois  de  la  donna  di  palazzo 
et  de  la  femme  chrétienne.  De  ce  point  de  vue,  le  Notable  discours  et  les  Dialogues 
et  Devis  apparaissent  comme  une  véritable  gageure,  puisqu'ils  cherchent  à  aplanir, 
tant  sur  le  plan  didactique  que  sur  celui  du  style,  le  caractère  subversif  du  texte  de 
Piccolomini,  que  Marie  de  Romieu,  la  première  traductrice,  avait  rendu  intégrale- 
ment, pour  ramener  le  dialogue  vers  l'orthodoxie  néoplatonicienne. 

D'ailleurs,  il  est  manifeste  que  les  deux  adaptations  postérieures  avaient  pour 
origine  la  première  traduction  française,  puisqu'elles  en  reprennent  intégralement 
certains  passages  et  que  François  d'Amboise  va  jusqu'à  reproduire  le  sonnet 
liminaire  original.  C'est  dire  dans  quelle  mesure  le  Notable  Discours  et  les 
Dialogues  ont  été  produits  en  réaction  à  V Instruction.  L'éditrice,  du  reste,  met  bien 
l'accent  sur  le  fait  que  l'adaptation  de  François  d'Amboise,  par  sa  table  et  ses 
manchettes,  voulait  s'imposer  comme  un  traité  de  civilité,  bien  loin  donc  du 
dialogue  divertissant  et  paradoxal  du  Dialogo,  selon  l'aveu  même  de  Piccolomini. 
Elle  montre  également  que  cette  réécriture  procède  de  la  contamination  de  V Ins- 
titution morale  du  même  Piccolomini  et  du  Livre  du  courtisan  et  prouve  par  le  fait 
même  l'attachement  persistant  de  la  cour  de  Henri  III  au  modèle  de  la  donna  di 
palazzo  de  Castiglione,  car,  en  effet,  la  dédicataire  de  l'adaptation  de  François 
d'Amboise  n'est  autre  que  Anne  d'Acquaviva,  dame  d'honneur  de  Catherine  de 
Médicis.  On  saura  gré  à  Daniela  Costa  de  nous  avoir  rendu  accessible,  avec 
beaucoup  de  rigueur  philologique  et  en  dépit  des  quelques  lacunes  dans  la  présen- 
tation, un  texte  aussi  riche  tant  sur  le  plan  littéraire,  stylistique  et  rhétorique  que 
du  point  de  vue  de  l'histoire  des  mentalités. 

CLAUDE  LA  CHARITÉ,  Université  de  Paris-Sorbonne 


James  S.  Amelang.  The  Flight  of  Icarus:  Artisan  Autobiography  in  Early 
Modern  Europe.  Stanford:  Stanford  University  Press,  1998.  Pp.  497. 

Autobiography  has  obtained  a  remarkably  strong  profile  in  recent  scholarship, 
including  the  "new  cultural  history"  and  literary  scholarship  which  interests  itself 
in  the  recovery  of  marginalized  voices.  That  interest,  however,  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  a  sufficient  consideration  of  the  historical  character  of  autobiog- 
raphy as  a  genre.  Too  often,  non-elite  autobiography  has  been  implicitly  received 
as  an  unmediated  expression  of  subjectivity,  in  effect  reproducing  earlier  scholar- 
ship which  dismissed  such  texts  as  artless.  James  S.  Amelang's  new  book  thus 
provides  an  important  addition  to  the  scholarship  in  these  areas  by  examining  a 
broad  range  of  early  modem  artisan  autobiographies  in  both  generic  and  historical 
terms. 

Amelang  has  read  widely  in  the  available  artisan  autobiographies  of  early 
modern  Western  Europe  and  even  the  American  colonies.  (An  index  provides  an 
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extremely  useful  checklist  of  popular  autobiographies  in  the  early  modern  period.) 
His  specialty,  however,  is  the  history  of  early  modern  Barcelona,  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  city's  history  is  put  to  very  good  use  with  his  primary  example  of  artisan 
autobiography,  the  diary  of  Miguel  Parets  (1610-1661),  a  Barcelona  Tanner. 
(Amelang's  previous  book  was  a  translated  edition  of  Parets'  text.)  Amelang 
successfully  moves  between  a  detailed  consideration  of  his  primary  example  and 
well  argued  generalizations  based  on  a  larger  field  of  early  modern  artisan  autobi- 
ography. His  detailed  knowledge  of  Barcelona's  history  allows  him  to  chart  the  local 
ties  of  "sociability"  in  Parets  which,  according  to  Amelang,  mark  the  genre  more 
generally.  (I  found  myself  reaching  for  an  old  tourist  map  of  Barcelona  in  order  to 
follow  the  contours  of  Amelang's  sleuthing.) 

Particularly  striking  is  Amelang's  ability  to  locate  Parets'  network  of  alle- 
giances within  a  framework  of  the  written  word  which  he  calls  "leather  and  literacy" 
(p.  113).  His  emphasis  on  the  social  experience  of  literacy  as  "the  true  crossroads 
of  sociability  and  script"  (p.  113)  extends  the  work  of  Margaret  Spufford  on 
autobiographical  narratives  of  the  acquisition  of  literacy,  and  thus  adds  to  our 
understanding  of  the  genre  and  fruitfully  challenges  the  traditional  narrative  of 
autobiography  as  the  genre  of  a  monolithic  individualism.  His  reading  of  the 
intertextuality  of  these  texts  with  forms  of  popular  literature  in  the  fifth  chapter, 
what  he  terms  the  "sociability"  of  texts  themselves,  enhances  his  extended  sense  of 
the  social  framework  required  to  situate  autobiography. 

Amelang  works  outward  from  this  interest  in  the  social  nature  of  this  appar- 
ently private  genre  to  connect  artisan  autobiography  with  the  largest  questions  of 
citizenship:  the  intimate  relationship  between  artisan  diaries  and  other  records  of 
urban  life,  the  geographically  restricted  site  of  "citizenship"  in  its  early  modern 
association  with  the  city.  Amelang  argues  that  official  urban  chronicle  was  the  most 
direct  model  for  Parets'  diary,  and  that  Barcelonans  took  great  pride  in  the  dietari 
(the  minute  books)  of  the  governing  council  which  were  open  to  all  citizens  (pp. 
135-36).  The  work  of  Parets  and  other  such  writers  can  be  seen  as  a  kind  of 
extension  of  the  urban  chronicle  into  the  household.  Parets'  own  autobiography,  in 
fact,  was  translated  into  Castilian  soon  after  his  death,  also  becoming  a  source  for 
Catalan  historiography. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  appropriation  was  that  of  a  man  closest  in  station 
to  Parets  himself,  Pere  Serra  i  Postius  (1661-1748),  who  "launched  a  one-man 
crusade  to  rescue  Catalan  history"  (p.  67)  following  the  Spanish  conquest.  His 
manuscript,  Lo  perqué  de  Barcelona,  drew  upon  Parets'  diary  in  its  depiction  of  the 
conversation  of  a  nobleman,  shopkeeper,  and  servant  about  the  origins  of  street 
names  in  the  city,  in  which  "the  local  knowledge  of  the  latter  two  easily  outstrips 
that  of  the  former"  (p.  67). 

The  association  between  artisan  autobiography  and  the  growing  self-confi- 
dence of  early  modern  citizens  more  generally  also  forms  the  occasion  for  the 
Icarian  theme  of  the  book's  title,  which  Amelang  interprets  as  a  form  of  class 
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allegory.  The  Flight  of  Icarus  opens  with  a  striking  inaugural  passage  in  Parets'  text 
which  hopes  that  his  own  efforts  will  avoid  the  doomed  model  of  the  flight  of  Icarus. 
As  it  turns  out,  however,  the  passage  was  not  written  by  Parets  himself,  but  inserted 
by  the  anonymous  translator  of  the  manuscript  into  Castilian,  creating,  as  Amelang 
later  remarks,  the  paradoxical  situation  of  a  "self-image  imposed  from  without"  (p. 
164).  In  Amelang's  analysis,  this  textual  episode  marks  the  social  contestation 
embedded  in  the  form  of  artisan  autobiography.  Even  if  Parets  himself  did  not 
invoke  Icarus,  other  popular  autobiographies  of  the  time  did  utilize  variations  of  the 
topos  of  authorial  humility,  which  Amelang  astutely  interprets  in  terms  not  only  of 
their  awareness  of  the  disapproval  of  learned  and  elite  readers  but  also  at  times  as 
"a  vehicle  of  forward  movement  and  self-promotion"  (p.  161).  Icarus  served  as  an 
emblem  of  this  amibiguous  form  of  textual  production,  even  to  the  extent  that  the 
use  of  classical  myth  itself  served  to  "ennoble"  the  text  (in  much  the  same  fashion 
that  the  translation  of  the  Catalan  text  into  Castilian  was  understood  to  do). 

One  drawback  of  Amelang's  interest  in  the  civic  ramifications  of  artisan 
autobiography  is  that,  while  not  ignoring  the  family,  it  does  tend  to  consign  the 
family  to  the  domain  of  privacy.  The  work  of  Hannah  Arendt  and  Jiirgen  Habermas, 
on  the  other  hand,  argues  for  the  gxoWmg  public  relevance  of  private  life  in  the  early 
modern  period,  and  the  recent  adventures  of  the  American  presidency  only  confirm 
the  thorough  interpénétration  of  private  and  public  in  our  postmodern  culture. 
Amelang's  book  also  contains  a  running  argument  against  the  literary-historical 
tendency  to  enshrine  Rousseau  as  the  origin  of  modern  autobiography.  Amelang 
rightly  argues  that  artisan  autobiography  should  be  understood  as  informing  some 
of  the  aspects  of  Rousseau,  but  this  insight  can,  and  should,  be  used  to  call  into 
question  Amelang's  own  assertion  that  Rousseau  conceived  "autobiography  as 
non-citizenship,  as  making  a  forceful  statement  from  within  a  private  space  radi- 
cally separated  from  the  public"  (p.  236).  Amelang's  own  argument  elsewhere 
suggests  a  stronger  articulation  of  the  apparently  paradoxical  relationship  between  a 
"private"  form  simultaneously  "highly  public  in  terms  of  its  aspirations,  contents,  and 
fields  of  circulation"  (p.  228).  This  insight,  central  to  Amelang's  study,  should  guide 
further  enquiry  in  the  field  of  early  modem  autobiography,  both  elite  and  popular. 

KEVIN  PASK,  Concordia  University 


Peter  Ackroyd.  The  Life  of  Thomas  More.  London:  Chatto  and  Windus,  1998. 
Pp.  ix,  435. 

Reading  Peter  Ackroyd 's  biography  of  Thomas  More  is  an  experience  akin  to 
playing  a  game  of  "six  degrees  of  separation."  The  author  shows  how  More  knew 
and  was  known  by  most  of  those  who  played  significant  roles  in  Tudor  England  and 
on  the  wider  European  stage,  and  Ackroyd  sets  this  "complicated  network  of 
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affiliations"  against  the  background  of  a  vibrant  Catholic  culture  that  definitively 
shaped  his  subject's  life  and  loyalties.  As  a  result,  More's  death  makes  a  new  kind 
of  sense.  He  is  a  martyr  for  something  more  splendid  than  personal  conviction.  He 
lays  down  his  life  for  an  entire  way  of  inhabiting  the  world.  Taking  into  account  the 
work  of  historians  such  as  Eamon  Duffy  and  Christopher  Haigh,  Ackroyd  makes 
More  stand  for  the  medieval  coherence  that  was  especially  stable  on  the  eve  of  the 
English  reformations.  His  Thomas  More  opposes  Henry  VIII's  innovations  not 
simply  because  they  trouble  his  conscience.  In  fact,  Ackroyd  urges  readers  to 
reconsider  what  conscience  would  have  meant  for  More  and  his  contemporaries. 
During  an  interrogation  prior  to  More's  ultimate  trial  and  execution,  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster  asks  More  to  estimate  the  weight  of  his  conscience.  More's  answer 
makes  for  one  of  the  most  revelatory  moments  in  Ackroyd's  book.  He  responds  that 
he  has  the  support  of  "the  generall  counsail  of  Christendome."  This,  Ackroyd 
explains,  is  More's  central  argument.  Conscience  is  "knowledge- with-others"  (p. 
354).  More  never  imagines  that  he  stands  alone  against  his  king.  His  company 
includes  all  of  the  faithful,  living  and  dead,  who  make  meaning  together  on  the  basis 
of  a  common  Catholic  experience. 

Ackroyd's  account  of  More's  incorporation  into  the  community  for  which  he 
is  willing  to  sacrifice  his  life  provides  the  book's  most  original  and  striking  insights. 
He  begins  and  ends  his  biography  with  elegant  descriptions  of  the  rituals  by  which 
medieval  people  marked  the  significant  events  in  their  lives.  For  example,  the 
chapter  on  More's  baptism,  ironically  entitled  "This  Dark  World,"  catalogues 
practices  which  lit  the  lives  of  More's  contemporaries  with  color  and  sense.  Rituals 
consecrated  time,  space  and  tangible  objects  so  that  order  and  stability  were 
palpable.  Ackroyd  shows  how  More's  education,  both  formal  and  informal,  rein- 
forced such  rituals  by  underscoring  the  notion  that  all  of  creation  constituted  a 
"harmonious  organization  of  parts."  More  cherished  his  role  in  this  divinely-ordered 
scheme  and  refused  to  relinquish  it,  especially  when  the  organization  was  under 
attack.  More  could  not  conceive  of  an  alternative.  As  Ackroyd  argues,  "it  is 
impossible  to  over-emphasize  the  authority  which  custom  and  tradition  exercised 
upon  More;  he  was,  in  that  sense  (as  in  others),  one  of  the  last  great  exemplars  of 
the  medieval  imagination." 

More's  imagination,  as  rendered  here,  works  by  principle  of  integrity.  For 
More,  all  is  of  a  piece,  and  "it  is  misleading  to  separate  "social"  from  "political," 
"legal"  or  "religious"  matters  in  this  period;  they  represent  the  same  central  concern 
of  fallen  man,  which  lay  in  understanding  and  organizing  his  temporary  sojourn 
upon  this  earth."  Ackroyd  encourages  his  readers  to  travel  along  with  More,  and 
there  is  an  appropriate  integrity  about  his  account  of  More's  personal  pilgrimage 
from  parish  grade  school  pupil  to  pious  Lord  Chancellor.  The  use  of  Middle  English, 
for  instance,  stands  out  among  Ackroyd's  efforts  to  give  us  More  on  More's  own 
terms.  Off-putting  at  first  in  a  book  aimed  at  a  general  audience,  this  device 
encourages  readers  to  work  through  the  alterity  of  another  culture.  Ackroyd  empha- 
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sizes  such  differences  so  that  we  avoid  the  temptation  of  making  More  into  one  of 
our  own.  By  implication  other  biographies  fail  because  they  do  so.  Ackroyd 
consistently  refuses  to  elide  the  differences  between  More's  experiences  and  ours. 
He  makes  readers  work  hard  to  appreciate  the  otherness  of  the  medieval  world 
through  which  More  moved  so  easily. 

More's  social  ease  and  his  many  successes  rest  on  a  surprising  self-confidence, 
according  to  Ackroyd.  Medieval  piety  might  seem  to  undermine  identity;  so  much 
emphasis  on  sin  and  death  are  likely  to  result  in  anxiety.  But  Ackroyd  smartly  shows 
how  this  was  not  the  case.  Likewise,  he  explains  how  More's  otherworldly  focus 
facilitates  his  sense  of  humor  and  his  "humanism."  In  embodying  this  paradox,  "so 
open  to  misunderstanding  and  to  misinterpretation,"  More  epitomizes  his  culture. 
"Yet  within  the  overwhelming  context  of  divine  truth  and  eternity,"  Ackroyd  writes, 
"there  is  also  a  delight  to  be  found  in  the  transient  and  an  energy  to  be  derived  from 
the  passing  spectacle." 

The  Thomas  More  we  meet  here  takes  special  delight  and  derives  incredible 
energy  from  the  passing  spectacle  that  is  late  medieval  London.  Ackroyd,  himself 
a  devoted  Londoner  who  celebrates  his  city  in  novels  such  as  Hawksmoor  and 
English  Music  and  in  his  biography  of  Dickens,  relates  details  that  explain  More's 
affection  for  London.  While  always  aware  of  developments  in  the  Christendom  to 
which  he  dedicated  his  life,  More  paid  close  attention  to  the  particularities  of 
England's  capital.  More's  energies  match  those  of  his  stimulating  city.  Ackroyd 
describes,  for  example,  how  More  writes  "The  Confutation  of  Tyndale's  Answer" 
late  into  the  night  after  dedicating  his  day  to  the  administration  of  London's  laws. 
And  London  provides  a  prime  example  of  the  medieval  synthesis  which  More  dies 
defending.  Religious  processions,  in  which  More  loved  to  participate,  regularly 
wound  through  this  hub  of  commerce  and  politics.  London  was  thick  with  parish 
churches.  As  Ackroyd  notes,  "no  other  Western  European  city  could  boast  so  many 
sacred  spaces." 

Ackroyd  ends  his  book  noting  how  More  contributed  to  the  hallowing  of 
London  by  giving  it  a  saint.  But  his  account  of  More's  trial  and  death  is  particularly 
poignant  since  readers  know  that  it  is  not  only  one  man  being  cut  down  in  his  prime. 
Within  a  generation's  turning  all  of  More's  coherence  will  be  gone.  One  need  not 
be  a  religious  sympathizer  nor  a  specialist  to  find  this  book  satisfying  because 
Ackroyd  achieves  in  it  the  very  "harmonious  organization"  that  More  himself  so 
cherished. 

SCOTT  R.  PILARZ,  Georgetown  University 
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La  génération  Marot.  Poètes  français  et  néo-latins  (1515-1550).  Actes  du 
Colloque  Intern ationnal  de  Baltimore,  5-7  décembre  1996,  sous  la  direction  de 
Gérard  Defaux.  Paris,  Champion,  1997.  Pp.  556. 

Ce  volume  constitue  le  second  cycle  des  manifestations  erudites  qu'organisa  Gérard 
Defaux  pour  commémorer  le  500^  anniversaire  de  la  naissance  de  Clément  Marot. 
Le  premier  volume  (Actes  du  Colloque  de  Cahors)  s'étant  consacré  exclusivement 
au  "prince  des  poètes,"  le  second  tente  d'en  élargir  le  cadre  pour  considérer  les 
contemporains  de  Marot,  ainsi  que  certaines  dimensions  du  contexte  social,  artisti- 
que et  littéraire  à  l'intérieur  duquel  le  poète  évoluait.  Ces  Actes  se  veulent  donc  un 
rappel  des  faits  les  plus  évidents,  que  Marot  n'était  que  le  membre  le  plus  saillant 
de  sa  génération,  même  si  la  Pléiade  avait  préféré  à  des  fins  poético-politiques  faire 
le  vide  autour  de  lui,  de  Scève  et  de  Saint-Gelais.  D'ailleurs  l'absence  dans  ce 
volume  de  chapitres  consacrés  à  ces  derniers  souligne  un  des  partis  pris  du  colloque: 
faire  de  Marot  une  vedette  entourée  uniquement  de  poètes  "mineurs,"  ceux  qu'on 
ne  lit  presque  plus  et  dont  on  parle  de  moins  en  moins. 

Cette  intention  de  récupérer  et  de  revaloriser  les  illustres  inconnus  de  la 
première  moitié  du  seizième  siècle  est  rendue  explicite  par  la  longue  préface  (on 
est  plutôt  tenté  de  dire  le  sermon,  tant  elle  regorge  de  remontrances  et  d'un  ton 
évangélique  quelque  peu  déplacé)  par  laquelle  Defaux  ouvre  le  volume.  Nous  nous 
sommes  trop  concentrés,  affirme-t-il,  sur  un  trop  petit  nombre  d'auteurs  renais- 
sants. Ce  faisant,  nous  négligeons  une  quantité  appréciable  de  poètes  d'une  valeur 
et  d'un  intérêt  réels.  Mais  pourquoi  se  concentrer  presque  uniquement  sur  des 
poètes?  Dolet,  Champfleury,  Bonaventure  des  Périers,  Corneille  de  Lyon  (pour  ne 
pas  dire  Clouet!)  ne  firent-ils  pas  partie  de  la  "génération  Marot"?  Les  Actes  de 
Baltimore  les  écartent  comme  ils  ont  écarté  Scève  et  Saint-Gelais. 

Cette  intention  ne  laisse  pas  toutefois  de  soulever  un  problème  majeur:  la 
quasi-nécessité  ressentie  par  certains  des  intervenants  de  proclamer  que  tel  ou  tel 
mineur  possède  vraiment  des  qualités  littéraires  que  l'on  a  eu  tort  de  négliger 
jusqu'ici.  L'histoire,  il  est  vrai,  a  parfois  enseveli  injustement  certains  écrivains. 
Mais  si  nous  négligeons  les  François  Habert  et  autres  Eustorg  de  Beaulieu,  ce  n'est 
ni  par  oubli  ni  par  ignorance  mais  parce  qu'ils  sont  réellement  sans  talent  durable. 
Pour  ce  nouveau  millénaire  leurs  écrits  renferment  tout  au  plus  quelques  curiosités 
historiques,  mais  ils  ne  nous  parlent  plus,  à  la  différence  de  Marot  lui-même. 
Malgré  l'insistance  avec  laquelle  on  nous  conjure  le  nouvel  avènement  des 
marotiques,  ce  n'est  sans  doute  pas  "l'espace"  que  la  "génération  montante"  de 
critiques  voudra  occuper. 

Après  la  préface,  les  Actes  comportent  24  chapitres  regroupés  en  trois 
sections.  Le  premier  volet,  de  huit  communications,  réintègre  l'oeuvre  des  deux 
Marot,  père  et  fils,  dans  le  contexte  social,  politique,  commercial  et  même  musical 
(une  contribution)  qui  l'a  nourrie  et  conditionnée.  François  Rigolot  rejoint  pour 
cette  occasion  les  chercheurs,  nombreux  depuis  une  dizaine  d'années,  qui  rééva- 
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luent  les  rapports  entre  imprimeurs,  libraires  et  écrivains  à  la  lumière  des  nouvelles 
conditions  commerciales  créées  par  l'imprimerie.  Chemin  faisant,  il  indique 
quelques-unes  des  études  fondatrices  dans  ce  domaine:  celles  de  C.  Brown,  E. 
Armstrong,  J.  Lecointe,  Y.  Délègue,  auxquelles  il  faut  rattacher  le  Montaigne's 
Career  de  G.  Hoffman  (1998).  Tout  en  soulignant  un  corporatisme  artistique  qui 
marque  de  façon  générale  le  début  du  siècle,  Rigolot  discerne  l'émergence  pro- 
gressive d'une  individualité  littéraire  chez  Marot.  Mais  ce  nouveau  statut  d'auteur, 
source  de  fierté,  s'accompagne  chez  lui  d'un  sentiment  de  culpabilité:  un  rapport 
problématique  à  la  Parole  divine  fait  obstacle  à  son  rêve  de  gloire  terrestre. 

Cynthia  Brown  poursuit  ses  travaux  antérieurs  avec  l'examen  comparatif  des 
éditions  imprimées  d'un  rival  de  Marot,  Pierre  Gringoire,  nous  montrant  la  valeur 
des  données  matérielles  (l'illustration,  l'ordre  des  vers,  etc.)  dans  la  reconstitution 
des  pratiques  éditoriales  de  l'époque.  François  Cornilliat  contraste  les  techniques 
littéraires  des  deux  Marot  de  façon  à  souligner  un  profond  décalage  entre  deux 
vocations  du  texte.  A  partir  d'une  fine  analyse  du  rôle  de  la  prière,  de  sa  fonction 
rhétorique  dans  les  deux  textes,  c'est  une  évolution  dans  l'art  de  la  poésie 
elle-même  qui  est  décelée.  L'essentiel  de  la  communication  de  Gérard  Defaux 
porte  sur  la  date  de  composition  de  l'épître  XXIV  de  La  Suite  de  V Adolescence 
Clémentine,  qu'il  considère  cruciale  pour  déterminer  la  date  de  succession  du  fils 
à  "l'état"  occupé  à  la  cour  par  son  père.  L'auteur  fait  trop  grand  cas  d'une  petite 
erreur  commise  au  tome  1  de  son  édition,  ce  qui  donne  lieu  à  un  effort  de 
rectification.  L'argument  qui  en  découle  tend  en  fait  à  démontrer  la  justesse  de  la 
date  avancée  par  F.  Guyot  et  J.-C.  Monferran  (1997). 

Stephen  Bamforth  rétablit  ensuite  la  toile  de  fond  politique,  depuis  le  mariage 
royal  de  1518  et  le  traité  de  paix  universelle  de  la  même  année  jusqu'à  la  célèbre 
rencontre  du  Camp  du  Drap  d'Or,  afin  de  cerner  un  moment  de  la  carrière 
marotique.  C'est  celui  de  ses  premiers  contacts  avec  les  auteurs  néo-latins  engagés 
dans  la  capagne  de  propagande  autour  de  ces  événements  et  donc  de  sa  propre 
participation  à  cette  opération  monumentale.  La  caractéristisation  d'un  Marot 
politique,  organe  de  la  propagande  royale,  se  poursuit  au  cours  des  deux  commu- 
nications suivantes.  Celle  de  Michael  Randall,  fortement  influencée  par  ses  lec- 
tures des  ouvrages  de  L.  Marin  et  de  E.  Kantorowicz  en  particulier,  nous  esquisse 
le  portrait  d'un  poète  travaillant  à  l'élaboration  d'une  image  royale  dont  le  but  est 
d'assurer  l'unité  nationale.  Celle  de  Michèle  Clément,  par  contre,  raconte  la 
construction  progressive  d'une  identité  autonome  du  poète,  dégagé  d'entrave,  qui 
se  sentirait  libre  de  critiquer  les  pulsions  guerrières  et  le  désir  d'absolutisme  de 
François  l^*".  La  première  partie  du  livre  se  termine  par  l'examen  de  la  mise  en 
musique  de  certaines  chansons  de  Marot,  chapitre  qui  peut  étonner  par  sa  place 
inattendue.  John  McClelland  démontre  l'affiliation  de  l'homophonie  de  la  chanson 
parisienne  avec  la  rhétorique,  à  rencontre  de  la  polyphonie  italienne,  qui  est  un 
procédé  poétique.  Les  chansons  sentimentales  de  Marot,  dit-il,  sont  surtout  discur- 
sives tant  par  leurs  sujets  que  par  l'exposition  de  ces  sujets,  ce  qui  expliquerait 
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l'aversion  des  compositeurs  de  la  seconde  moitié  du  siècle  pour  les  textes  maroti- 
ques  autres  que  les  épigrammes. 

Le  deuxième  volet  de  sept  communications  prétend  encadrer  les  "domaines 
français  et  néo-latins,"  mais  en  quoi  il  se  différencie  de  la  troisième  partie  du  livre 
n'est  nullement  évident.  Christine  Scollen-Jimack  tâche  de  dresser  une  typologie 
des  "marotiques"  en  cumulant  les  critères,  surtout  paralittéraires,  de  comparaison. 
Perrine  Galland-Hallyn  maintient  toujours  son  haut  niveau  d'élégance  et  de 
lucidité.  Une  bibliographie  généreuse,  habituelle  chez  elle,  facilite  la  navigation 
des  eaux  "bourbeuses"  de  l'héritage  commun  à  Marot  et  aux  auteurs  néo-latins  de 
son  entourage,  surtout  Macrin  et  Bourbon.  L'élaboration  consciente  d'un  style 
direct  et  personnel  chez  Marot  est  savamment  retracée  jusqu'à  ses  sources  anti- 
ques. Une  seule  contribution,  celle  de  Jean  Balsamo,  se  consacre  à  l'interférence 
des  arts  visuels  et  de  la  poésie  (Chappuys,  Héroët,  Saint-Gelais).  Il  s'agit  de 
restaurer  l'histoire,  fort  complexe,  des  vitraux  figurant  la  fable  de  Psyché,  à  partir 
des  sources  picturales  et  littéraires,  afin  de  démontrer  la  présence  simultanée  des 
trois  poètes  à  Paris.  Michel  Magnien  se  charge  de  présenter  l'oeuvre  du  poète 
toulousain,  humaniste  et  cicéronien,  ami  et  défenseur  de  Marot,  J.  de  Boysonné. 
On  lui  sait  gré  d'avoir  rappelé  dans  ses  notes  copieuses  combien  les  chercheurs 
sont  redevables  au  doyen  des  études  marotiques,  C.  A.  Mayer,  absent  du  colloque. 
Tom  Conley,  dans  un  essai  très  stimulant,  trouve  dans  les  schémas  spatiaux  du 
cartographe  et  géomètre  du  roi,  Oronce  Fine,  le  paradigme  non  seulement  du 
rondeau  marotique,  mais  de  l'imaginaire  cosmique  de  toute  une  génération.  Un 
genre  peu  étudié  est  abordé  par  Annette  Tomarken,  qui  se  penche  sur  l'épitaphe 
de  la  génération  Marot  pour  en  révéler  des  stratégies  rhétoriques  subtiles,  ironi- 
ques, élitistes  et  paradoxales.  A  son  tour,  J.-E.  Girot  s'attache  à  exposer  un  procédé 
poétique  dont  l'invention  ou  du  moins  la  maîtrise  a  été  parfois  attribuée  à  Marot 
lui-même:  le  "coq-à-l'asne."  Sa  présentation  du  sujet  est  claire  et  intégrale;  on  se 
demande  donc  ce  que  vient  y  faire  un  supplément  de  21  pages,  sous  guise 
d'appendices,  inséré  à  la  suite  de  sa  communication. 

Le  troisième  volet  du  triptyque  comporte  neuf  chapitres,  tous  consacrés  à  des 
poètes  secondaires,  voire  tertiaires,  rivaux  ou  alliés  de  Marot.  Philippe  Desan 
rouvre  le  dossier  Marot-Sagon  pour  démontrer  que  la  querelle  n'était  pas  qu'une 
affaire  de  religion  ou  d'amour-propre,  mais  aussi  de  pécune  et  d'auto- promotion. 
Les  libraires  gagnaient  en  effet  par  la  vente  des  libelles  que  le  public  s'arrachait, 
tandis  que  Sagon  et  ses  suppôts  se  mettaient  en  vedette  en  s' attaquant  au  poète  le 
plus  célèbre  de  l'époque,  mais  qui  était  entaché  d'évangélisme.  Dans  un  essai  tout 
aussi  éclairant  et  axé  sur  la  même  querelle,  Thierry  Mantovani  fournit  une  pers- 
pective moins  sociologique  que  littéraire.  Les  conceptions  de  "poète"  et  de 
"poésie"  —  liées  aux  notions  de  génie,  de  fureur  et  de  subjectivité  —  émergent 
dans  ces  années  1530,  au  détriment  de  la  rhétorique.  Moins  obtus  qu'on  a  bien 
voulu  le  croire,  Sagon  aurait  désiré  s'associer  à  cette  nouvelle  orientation  mais  se 
voyait  encore  contraint  par  des  considérations  de  technique  et  de  contenu  moral 
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qui  étaient  en  train  de  passer  de  mode.  La  ligne  qui  départage  le  camp  des 
marotistes  du  camp  des  "sagouins"  n'est  nette  ni  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  noms  des 
adhérents,  ni  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  modèles  qu'ils  invoquent  et  les  qualités  qu'ils 
admirent.  Ainsi,  Michel  Simonin  révèle  que  Jean  Le  Blond,  allié  de  Sagon  dans  la 
querelle,  est  un  homme  d'esprit  large  (ses  traductions  le  démontrent)  qui  finit  par 
reconnaître  que  Marot  siège  au  sommet  de  la  poésie  française,  avec  Salel  et 
Saint-Gelais,  sinon  au-dessus  d'eux.  Sagon  n'y  est  plus  qu'un  figurant. 

Les  Triomphes  du  treschrestien  .  .  .  roy  de  France,  François  premier  (1550) 
de  Jean  Bouchet  nous  sont  présentés  par  Jennifer  Britnell,  non  pas  comme  l'oeuvre 
superficielle  que  l'on  croyait  mais  comme  un  texte  moral  de  grande  haleine,  qui 
s'inspire  des  Rhétoriqueurs  et  qui  les  dépasse.  Avec  l'érudition,  la  précision  et  la 
verve  qu'on  lui  connaît,  Richard  Cooper  expose  les  écrits  de  l'infortuné  Michel 
d'Amboise,  nous  convainquant  —  presque  —  qu'il  faudrait  non  seulement  éditer 
ses  oeuvres  mais  les  méditer  aussi.  Frédéric  Tinguely  jette  une  lumière  nouvelle 
sur  un  texte  ambivalent,  à  la  fois  récit  de  voyage  (réellement  entrepris)  et  lettre 
d'amour,  Le  Discours  du  voyage  de  Constantinople  de  La  Borderie  (1542).  Robert 
Cottrell  voit  dans  une  autre  tentative  d'hybridation,  celle  de  la  poésie  pétrarquiste 
avec  la  marotique  dans  "Le  Temple  de  Vertu"  d'Habert,  un  emblème  et  le  projet 
de  réforme  poétique  de  sa  génération.  La  conception  de  la  vertu  épousée  par  Habert 
le  range  carrément  dans  la  tradition  allégorique  de  ses  confrères  français,  mais  par 
son  affinité  avec  l'éthique  aristotélicienne,  sa  "vertu"  diverge  de  celle  de  son 
maître,  Marot,  et  anticipe  celle  de  Ronsard.  Hope  Glidden  replace  l'oeuvre  de  Salel 
dans  le  contexte  de  la  querelle  des  traducteurs  des  années  1540,  par  l'entremise 
des  théories  énoncées  par  "Dame  Poésie,"  préfacière  et  porte-parole  de  l'auteur 
de  la  première  traduction  en  vers  de  V Iliade  (1545).  Salel  aurait  ambitionné 
lui-même  dans  sa  traduction  de  recréer  les  qualités  visuelles  du  langage,  tant  louées 
par  Quintilien  chez  Homère,  c'est-à-dire  les  variantes  du  procédé  de  V enargueia: 
la  descriptio  et  Vecphrasis.  Enfin,  François  Rouget,  suivant  la  piste  tracée  par 
Gisèle  Mathieu-Castellani  dans  les  Actes  de  Cahors,  explore  la  fortune  posthume 
de  Marot,  dont  l'oeuvre  résonne  encore  dans  les  vers  d'Olivier  de  Magny,  qui 
pensait  pourtant  imiter  Ronsard. 

Les  24  chapitres  de  ces  Actes  —  presque  tous  des  modèles  de  recherches 
sérieuses  —  s'ajoutent  à  ceux  des  Actes  de  Cahors  pour  former  une  image  très 
orientée  de  la  poésie  française.  C'est  un  tableau  dont  le  centre  est  Marot,  "prince" 
incontesté  autour  duquel  gravite  tout  le  reste  de  l'institution  littéraire  contempo- 
raine. Néanmoins,  ces  études  devraient  intéresser  la  "génération  montante"  dans 
la  mesure  où  ils  apportent  sur  un  corpus  poussiéreux  des  perspectives  rafraîchies 
par  les  méthodes  actuelles  de  la  critique. 

LAURA  WILLETT,  University  of  Toronto 
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David  Quint.  Montaigne  and  the  Quality  of  Mercy:  Ethical  and  Political  Themes 
in  the  Essais.  Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1998.  Pp.  xviii,  172. 

David  Quint  has  written  a  new  book  defining  the  ethics  of  Montaigne's  Essais,  in 
particular  as  they  relate  to  the  civil  wars  of  his  time.  The  book  is  thus  quite  different 
from  eariier  literary  studies  of  the  essayist,  which  Quint  refers  to  as  "deconstruction- 
ist"  in  his  Preface.  Quint  also  shies  away  from  some  perpetual  literary  questions 
about  the  self-portrait,  preferring  instead  to  see  Montaigne  not  as  a  philosopher 
isolated  in  his  tower,  but  rather  very  much  in  relation  to  political  figures  and  events 
of  his  time.  The  book  is  not  a  work  of  social  history,  however.  Quint's  approach  is 
one  of  close  reading  of  the  text  of  the  Essais  themselves. 

The  Preface  summarizes  the  book  and  makes  clear  some  of  Quint's  positions 
which  will  be  elaborated  in  the  chapters  to  come.  Among  these  is  the  concept  of  an 
"ethics  of  accommodation,"  to  which  Quint  sees  Montaigne  increasingly  adhering, 
as  we  move  through  the  Essais  from  1572  to  the  essayist's  death  in  1592.  This 
"ethics  of  accommodation"  provides  a  lesson  or  corrective  for  members  of  the 
"noblesse  d'épée,"  whom  Montaigne  will  chastise  throughout  the  Essais,  for  their 
culture  of  cruelty  and  revenge. 

Professor  Quint  sees  a  moral  argument  developing  through  the  Essais,  and 
through  the  A,  B  and  C  material  of  the  book  (the  strata  indicating  the  date  of 
composition  for  sections  of  individual  essays),  and  thus  he  seems  to  follow  the 
"evolutionary"  theory  of  earlier  Montaigne  scholars  such  as  Pierre  Villey  and 
Donald  Frame.  But  Quint  does  not  simply  go  through  the  chapters  in  order, 
preferring  to  group  them,  rather,  by  themes  which  themselves  evolve  in  a  logical 
progression,  moving  from  behaviors  criticized  by  Montaigne  to  those  which  he 
proposes  or  advocates.  Quint,  therefore,  shows  that  there  is  a  continuing  and 
developing  argument  in  the  Essais. 

Each  chapter  opposes  two  principal  essays  on  a  particular  theme,  although 
Quint  also  occassionally  brings  one  or  two  additional  essays  to  bear  on  the  subject 
under  discussion.  Thus  the  book  is  quite  selective,  preferring  to  treat  a  few  essays 
in  depth,  rather  than  summarizing  the  whole  oeuvre.  This  approach  has  the  virtue 
of  giving  a  clear  focus  to  Quint's  book,  although  critics  might  contend  that  many 
chapters  not  treated  could  contain  contradictory  arguments.  But  this  is  one  of  the 
perils  of  all  Montaigne  scholarship. 

Chapter  One  elaborates  the  themes  of  clemency  and  revenge  in  1,1  and  I,  24. 
These  two  essays  are  linked  by  the  presence  of  the  word  "divers"  in  their  titles: 
Quint  is  very  sensitive  to  the  way  in  which  Montaigne  sees  several  sides  to  most 
ethical  questions.  While  1,1  asks  how  to  seek  clemency  effectively,  1,24  looks  at  the 
opposite  question,  whether  to  grant  it.  Both  essays  find  that  clemency  generally 
works  better  than  cruelty,  although  not  always.  Quint  carefully  follows  the  devel- 
opment of  Montaigne's  thought  from  A  to  B  to  C  in  this  chapter,  showing  the  essayist 
to  move  beyond  his  earlier  stoical  values  of  strength,  fortitude,  inflexibility,  etc. 
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Chapter  One  is  a  masterpiece  of  careful  attention  to  complex  argumentation,  and  to 
the  nuances  of  Montaigne's  word  choices. 

Chapter  Two  treats  the  opposing  theme  of  cruelty,  in  II,  1 1  and  11,27.  Quint  here 
shows  Montaigne  to  criticize  the  "culture  of  cruelty"  (p.  44)  which  he  finds  in  the 
contemporary  warrior  class,  as  evidenced  not  only  in  the  civil  wars  but  also  in  such 
practices  as  hunting  and  duelling.  Quint  emphasizes  Montaigne's  differences  from 
Machiavelli,  unlike  some  earlier  scholars  like  David  Schaefer,  who  saw  similarities 
between  the  two  thinkers.  Cruelty,  in  Montaigne's  view,  may  actually  result  from 
cowardice  rather  than  from  bravery. 

Chapter  Three  develops  two  examples  of  extreme  cruelty:  cannibalism  (1,31) 
and  gladiatorial  combat  (II,  23).  Quint's  approach  to  "Des  Cannibales"  is  quite 
original  —  instead  of  seeing  Montaigne  as  a  proto-anthropologist  or  precursor  of 
Rousseau,  like  many  earlier  scholars.  Quint  shows  the  discussion  of  cannibals  to 
lead  the  reader  back  to  the  civil  wars  in  France.  Rather  than  idealizing  the  cannibals, 
Quint  finds  Montaigne  to  emphasize  their  stoicism,  a  characteristic  which  the 
essayist  calls  into  question  in  this  essay  and  elsewhere. 

The  final  chapter  moves  to  Montaigne's  positive  program,  defining  the 
essayist's  "ethics  of  yielding,"  which  Quint  proposes  as  Montaigne's  alternative  to 
the  "culture  of  cruelty"  which  he  sees  around  him.  111,8  and  111,12  are  the  principal 
essays  discussed  here.  While  the  former  proposes  the  dialectical  model  of  conver- 
sation as  preferable  to  the  more  frequent  mode  of  bloody  competition,  the  latter 
essay  idealizes  yielding  as  a  form  of  heroism  in  itself.  Socrates  is  again  suggested 
as  a  model  (as  in  11,11,  where  he  was  opposed  to  Cato).  But  Quint  shows  that  now 
Montaigne  himself  may  appear  as  an  alternative  to  Socrates.  Finally,  the  essayist 
urges  his  king  to  practice  the  ethics  of  submission  and  clemency. 

This  book  is  carefully  structured  and  eloquently  argued.  Quint  does  tend  to 
re-create  the  essays,  by  quoting  passages  which  support  his  argument,  while  at  times 
leaving  out  the  context  which  may  go  in  a  different  direction.  In  this  way  he 
occasionally  falls  prey  to  the  practice,  described  in  the  Preface,  of  the  philosophical 
method  which  "depends  on  passages  removed  from  contexts"  (p.  xiii).  But  unlike 
the  scholars  he  criticizes,  Quint  follows  very  carefully  the  twists  and  turns  of  the 
arguments  he  quotes  (sometimes  at  great  length).  Another  minor  flaw  is  the  lack  of 
a  bibliography,  which  means  that  in  order  to  track  down  a  complete  reference  given 
earlier,  one  must  re-read  all  the  notes. 

David  Quint's  argument  for  Montaigne's  "ethics  of  clemency"  is,  finally,  a 
convincing  one,  and  one  which  is  applicable  to  the  modern  world  as  well  as  to  that 
of  the  French  Renaissance. 

CATHLEEN  M.  B  AUSCHATZ,  University  of  Maine 
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Lesley  B.  Cormack.  Charting  an  Empire:  Geography  at  the  English  Universi- 
ties, 1580-1620.  Chicago  and  London:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1997.  Pp. 
xvi,  281. 

Geography  has  become  over  the  last  two  decades  a  vital  component  in  that  broad 
church,  cultural  studies.  Feminism,  Marxist  geography,  post-colonial  studies,  and 
a  general  interest  in  the  location  of  subjectivity  in  the  era  of  globalization  have  made 
geography  and  the  politics  of  space  crucial  to  our  understanding  of  literature, 
history,  and  politics.  For  the  most  part,  however,  geography  has  fallen  foul  of 
metaphorization,  been  converted  into  the  positionality  of  hybrid  identities,  or 
become  part  of  a  discourse  thereby  effectively  emptying  it  of  its  very  real  political 
significance  and  everyday  materiality.  Not  surprisingly  geography  has  been  at  its 
most  grounded  when  the  history  of  nations  and  imperialism  has  been  the  object  of 
study.  It  is  then  that  geography's  role  as  an  ideological  program  and  strategic  model 
for  clear  political,  socio-economic,  and  territorial  aims  is  most  clearly  delineated. 

Lesley  Cormack's  important  book  puts  the  politics  and  utility  back  in  geogra- 
phy as  it  evolved  as  a  science  in  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries. 
Carefully  elucidating  the  shift  in  scientific  ideology  to  a  more  practical,  public,  and 
empirical  endeavour,  Cormack  demonstrates  that  geography  lay  at  the  heart  of 
imperialism,  and,  more  controversially  and  significantly,  imperialism,  via  geogra- 
phy, fired  the  heart  of  England's  universities  and  culture.  That  geography  aided 
empire  is  not  surprising;  but  to  add  universities,  leading  humanist  scholars,  and  the 
contention  that,  under  the  rubric  of  science,  they  were  busily  creating  "imperialist 
ideology,"  and  in  the  early  modern  period,  is  another  matter  altogether. 

Interested  in  England's  transformation  into  an  imperial  power  and  the 
mentalité  which  accompanied  and  enabled  this  change,  Cormack  surveys  the 
leading  lights  and  loci  of  geography  production.  Here  she  finds  a  tightly-knit 
network  that  played  an  "essential  role"  (p.  12)  in  developing  a  worldview  which 
placed  England  at  the  center  of  a  globe  ready  for  the  taking.  These  scholars  united 
localities  and  subjectivities  into  a  nation  geared  toward  greatness  through  global 
expansion.  Geography  and  its  practitioners  provided  a  structure  for  legitimizing  and 
imagining  the  colonization  of  territory.  Issuing  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
Gresham  College,  and  the  court  of  Prince  Henry  (son  of  James  I),  from  both  Puritan 
and  Royalist,  from  aristocrat,  and  the  sons  of  the  newly  risen  gentry  and  mercantile 
elites  came  a  system  of  knowledge,  a  common  ideology,  and  a  design  for  empow- 
erment that  raised  the  standards  (martial  as  well  as  cultural)  of  England  above  a 
governable  world.  Or  as  Cormack  puts  it,  "Geography  encouraged  a  mathematical 
control  of  the  world  and  a  mentality  that  sanctioned  its  exploitation.  Geography 
provided  a  key  to  an  imperialism  that  stressed  the  superiority  of  English  people  and 
customs  and  the  knowability,  controllability,  and  inferiority  of  the  wider  world"  (p.  1 1  ). 

In  the  main  the  book  is  divided  into  an  examination  of  the  three  branches  of 
geography  —  mathematical,  descriptive,  and  chorography  —  and  their  evolution  as 
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regards  the  formation  of  England  as  a  self-conscious  entity  and  a  player  in  an 
imperialized  world.  This  relationship  is  evidenced  with  reference  to  who  and  how 
many  studied  geography,  how  geography  developed  as  a  science  and  part  of  the 
curriculum  at  the  universities,  and  how  influential  this  scholarly  world  was.  The 
roll  call  of  those  who  studied  and  promoted  geography  —  John  Dee,  Philip  Sidney, 
Kakluyt,  Purchas,  Thomas  Harriot  —  underscores  that  this  was  the  subject  of  the 
future  and  catered  to  those  who  went  on  to  found,  fund  and/or  fight  for  the  First 
British  Empire. 

Cormack  deftly  leads  us  through  the  curricular  developments  as  airy  cosmog- 
raphy is  replaced  by  hard-nosed  geography,  the  subject's  mathematical  branch  gives 
way  to  its  descriptive  sibling,  and  geography's  popularity  and  necessary  focus  on 
the  real  world  brought  about  a  "disciplinary  evolution  that  changed  the  relationship 
between  theory  and  practice  in  a  new  and  extremely  fertile  manner"  (p.  23).  The 
lectures  given  by  the  mathematician  Thomas  Hood  to  the  East  India  Company  neatly 
exemplify  this  relationship.  The  shift  to  a  more  liberal  education  reflected  the  rise 
of  the  state  and  mercantile  capitalism,  the  entrance  of  the  sons  of  merchants  and 
gentry  into  the  universities,  as  well  as  an  inexorable  economic  pressure  and  social 
dynamism  that  sought  to  distinguish  England  from  the  Continent  and  aggressively 
compete  for  trade  routes,  markets,  and  colonies.  Geography,  Cormack  meticulously 
shows,  was  useful  for  these  developments;  its  practical  engagement  with  the  natural 
world  offered  knowledge,  as  well  as  a  certain  panache,  vital  to  enterprising  men  in 
a  social  order  accelerating  into  capital  and  territorial  accumulation. 

However,  instead  of  more  surely  connecting  the  Baconian  or  collecting  meth- 
odology of  this  new  science  to  capital  accumulation,  Cormack  presents  us  with 
lengthy  inventories  of  scholars,  college  affiliations,  and  book  ownership,  an  accu- 
mulation of  proof  that  is  at  once  a  wonderful  resource  and  after  a  while  mind-numb- 
ing. Strangely  enough,  a  book  that  is  about  how  the  university  is  hand-in-glove  with 
nascent  imperialism  ends  up  leaving  the  socio-political  world  that  produces  and  is 
reproduced  by  geography  largely  invisible.  The  chapter  entitled  "The  Social  Con- 
text of  Geography"  is  confined  to  a  who's  who  and  where  of  the  geography 
community.  The  conditions  out  of  which  geography  issued  to  meet  new  needs  are 
all  but  left  off  the  map.  This  omission  has  the  unfortunate  effect  of  making 
geography  and  the  university  appear  overly  important  in  developing  an  imperial 
imaginary  and  impetus.  Cormack  states  that  the  English  "needed  an  imperialist 
ideology  before  they  could  begin  to  construct  an  empire  in  deed"  (p.  225).  This  is 
of  course  true  but  what  of,  for  instance,  the  colonization  of  Ireland,  the  example  of 
the  much  envied  Spanish  empire,  the  commercial-imperialist  ventures  East,  militant 
Protestantism,  literary  culture,  and  a  coherent  imperialist  ideology  held  by  what 
Steven  Saunders  Webb  calls  the  governors-general?  Cormack  does  not  argue  that 
geography  was  the  fount  of  all  imperialism,  but  neither  does  she  make  clear  what 
other  forces  were  in  play. 
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The  upshot  of  marginilizing  revolutionary  social  changes,  with  their  religious 
and  class  co-ordinates  that  led  finally  to  the  English  Revolution,  is  that  the  sons  of 
gentry  and  merchants  seem  to  appear  from  nowhere,  geography  seems  to  create 
imperialism,  and  the  vast  changes  wrought  by  agrarian  and  mercantile  capitalism 
remain  nebulous.  Imperialism  only  really  found  a  sure  footing  when  the  state  was 
finally  in  the  control  of  parliament  and  mercantile  interests;  and  this  was  a  result  of 
the  Revolution.  What  needs  to  be  made  clearer  is  that  geography's  evolution  and 
its  popularity  were  a  response  to  the  consolidation  of  productive  forces  and  control 
over  resources  at  home  and  expansion  abroad  in  order  to  capture  new  markets. 

Nonetheless,  Cormack  has  produced  a  lucid  and  powerful  historical  account 
of  the  link  between  culture  and  imperialism,  identity  and  territorialization.  She 
shows  that  geography,  whether  in  its  most  esoteric  form  (mathematical)  or  its  most 
consumable  (chorography,  travel  narratives),  is  about  fixing  property  rights  over 
land;  that  fourteen  M.R's  were  also  chorographers  —  recording  local  history  and 
geography,  classifying  hierarchies  and  chronologies  —  exemplifies  that  knowledge 
is  power.  Or,  as  Cormack  succinctly  puts  it,  geography  enabled  the  "world  [to]  be 
measured,  mapped,  and  thus  owned  and  manipulated"  (p.  92).  Her  project  will 
niggle  those  who  still  cling  to  the  separation  of  culture  from  imperialism,  the 
university  from  foreign  policy,  but  her  evidence  is  overwhelming.  As  Cormack 
shows,  empire  begins  at  home;  in  doing  so  she  also  points  to  the  need  for  academics 
to  further  clean  house. 

BRUCE  MCLEOD,  North  Yorkshire,  U.K. 


Booknotes 


s.  Annette  Finley-Croswhite.  Henry  IV  and  the  Towns:  The  Pursuit  of  Legiti- 
macy in  French  Urban  Society,  1589-1610.  Cambridge  and  New  York:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  1999.  Pp.  219. 

More  than  30  years  ago  the  American  historian  J.  Russell  Major  argued  that  Henri 
IV,  as  he  reestablished  monarchial  authority  in  a  kingdom  ravaged  by  35  years  of 
intermittent  civil  war,  aimed  not  at  absolutism  but  at  the  restoration  of  the  "Renais- 
sance monarchy"  of  Louis  XII  and  François  P*".  This  relatively  short,  well-organised 
study  by  his  last  doctoral  student  reprises  his  thesis  by  looking  specifically  at 
Henri's  relations  with  the  cities,  whose  councils  in  many  instances  had  resisted  his 
claim  to  the  throne  or  in  others  had  supported  him  as  the  leader  of  the  Huguenot 
cause.  His  conversion  in  1594  undercut  the  position  of  both,  and  Finley-Croswhite 
shows  how  he  endeavoured  to  bring  them  into  cooperative  relations  with  him 
despite  their  suspicions.  Moving  chronologically  and  thematically,  while  employ- 
ing a  number  of  case  studies  of  individual  cities  and  their  relationships  with  the 
Crown,  Finley-Croswhite  provides  a  great  deal  of  evidence  which  demonstrates  the 
king's  willingness  to  coopt  the  support  of  former  opponents  and  his  reluctance,  in 
most  instances,  to  alter  traditional  modes  of  governance.  At  times  the  book  under- 
states Henri's  intrusions  and  innovations;  for  exmple,  his  ending  of  the  right  of  the 
town  council  of  Poitiers  to  appoint  its  militia  in  order  to  give  the  privilege  to  Sully 
should  have  been  presented  as  a  clear  example  of  royal  authoritarianism.  While  the 
discussions  of  urban  geography  in  Amiens  and  of  city  finances  in  Lyon  might  have 
been  more  clearly  developed,  in  most  instances  the  case  studies  provide  substantial 
and  convincing  evidence  of  Henri's  unprogrammatic  pragmatism.  A  number  of 
unnecessary  repetitions,  grammatical  and  spelling  errors  (e.g.  "sight"  for  "site")  and 
one  major  error  of  fact  (Calvin  was  not  from  Poitiers)  suggest  that  the  editor  could 
have  been  more  attentive,  but  this  situation  seems  only  too  regularly  to  be  the  case 
with  many  recent  books. 

ALAN  G.  ARTHUR,  Brock  University 
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Richard  Rambuss.  Closet  Devotions.  Durham  and  London:  Duke  Univesity 
Press,  1998.  Pp.  xii,  193. 

Closet  Devotions  is  a  provocative  intervention  in  the  field  of  early  modern  literary 
studies;  as  well,  it  exemplifies  the  best  sort  of  an  interdisciplinary  approach  that 
partakes  of  religion,  history,  art,  and  sexuality.  Rambuss 's  illumination  of  the 
somatic  dimension  of  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  Christian  devotion  as  it 
informs  English  poetry  of  that  era  is  never  dull  and  almost  always  revelatory,  at 
times  even  inspirational.  In  clean,  well-wrought  language  (that  almost  never  falls 
into  the  trap  of  theoretical  obfuscation),  Rambuss  recaptures  the  relevance  of  an 
Incamational  understanding  of  Christ's  body  to  metaphysical  poetry  by  the  likes  of 
George  Herbert,  Thomas  Traheme,  John  Donne,  and  Richard  Crashaw.  Rambuss 's 
work  engages  with  and  challenges  those  scholars  (such  as  Caroline  Walker  Bynum 
and  Leo  Steinberg)  who  have  noted  the  medieval  and  early  modern  corporealization 
of  Christ,  but  who  have  then  dismissed  its  erotic  connotations.  The  sacred  body, 
Rambuss  contends,  is  both  potentially  "libidinal"  and  "transgressive,"  two  adjec- 
tives that  could  in  fact  be  applied  to  his  own  remarkable  study.  Drawing  on  theories 
propounded  by  Georges  Bataille  and  Michel  Foucault,  Rambuss  registers 
Christianity's  own  manifold  "transit  points"  to  ecstasy  and  transgression  in  order 
to  unpack  metaphysical  poetry's  "polytropic  erotics."  While  I  shiver  a  little  at  his 
repeated  metaphor  of  devotion's  "mechanisms"  (maybe  I'm  a  closet  romantic), 
Rambuss's  book  explains  and  legitimizes  readings  of  texts  that  figure  adoration  for 
the  Son  of  God  as  an  embodied  and  downright  sexual  phenomenon.  Not  least 
amongst  Rambuss's  contributions  in  this  regard  is  his  argument  that  many  of  these 
poems  possess  a  homoerotic  dimension  hitherto  ignored  by  critics. 

Dismissing  compulsory  heterosexuality  from  both  Christianity  and  early  mod- 
ern Christian  poetry,  Rambuss  ups  the  ante  by  revealing  the  ongoing  presence  of 
homodevotion  to  late-twentieth-century  avant-garde  art  and  gay  male  pornography, 
protest  and  S&M  pleasures.  Drawing  on  Donne's  sense  of  intense  sexual  appetite 
and  spiritual  longing  as  being  "homologous  forms  of  desire,"  Rambuss  pushes  the 
presentist  envelope  by  encouraging  us  to  take  stock  of  the  surprising  continuities 
between  concupiscence  (spiritual  and  material)  then  and  now.  Closet  Deovtions 
returns  religion  to  the  centre  of  early  modern  studies.  Going  beyond  pedantic 
theological  citation  and  cross-referencing,  Rambuss  opens  for  us  a  world  of  wonder 
that  promises  to  renovate  our  understanding  of  subjectivity  and  desire,  past  as  well 
as  present. 

MICHAEL  M.  HOLMES,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Kenneth  Gouwens.  Remembering  the  Renaissance:  Humanist  Narratives  of  the 
Sack  of  Rome.  Leiden  and  Boston:  Brill,  1998.  Pp.  xix,  232. 

If  few  studies  today  would  celebrate  Renaissance  works  of  art  as  reflections  of  the 
greatness  of  their  times  this  is  not  due  to  a  waning  interest  in  the  Renaissance,  but 
to  a  growing  interest  in  the  fact  that  the  first  perpetrators  of  the  Renaissance  myth 
were  the  Renaissance  writers  and  artists  themselves.  Kenneth  Gouwens's  book 
assesses  how  four  humanists  attached  to  the  court  of  Clement  VII  —  Pietro  Alcionio, 
Pietro  Corsi,  Jacopo  Sadoleto,  and  Pierio  Valeriano  —  tried  to  make  sense  of 
themselves  and  their  times  in  the  wake  of  the  Sack  of  Rome.  Like  a  telescoped 
version  of  the  much-lamented  rupture  attributed  by  the  humanists  to  the  barbarian 
invasions  of  late  antiquity,  this  event  encouraged  humanists  to  submit  their  own 
culture  to  that  heady  mix  of  analysis  and  myth-making  that  they  had  refined  in  their 
study  of  ancient  culture.  In  constructing  the  immediately  preceding  period  as  a 
golden  age,  Gouwens  argues,  these  writers  anticipated  and  set  the  tone  for  a  long 
historiographical  tradition  to  follow,  a  tradition  that  we  perpetuate  when  we  use  the 
term  "High  Renaissance."  This  is,  at  least,  the  strong  take  on  the  book's  point.  In 
fact,  the  argument  belongs  more  to  the  introduction  than  to  the  body  of  the  book, 
where  the  literary  mechanics  of  memory  is  less  a  driving  concern  than  a  recurring 
theme,  and  good,  solid  presentation  in  the  manner  of  Trinkaus  prevails.  The  book 
is  best  approached  as  a  scrupulously  researched  and  yet  lively  account  of  the  careers 
and  of  some  of  the  central  concerns  of  four  humanists  whose  social  and  intellectual 
world,  for  all  its  renown,  remains  insufficiently  understood. 

ALEXANDER  NAGEL,  University  of  Toronto 


Announcements 
Annonces 


Sixteenth  Century  Studies  Conference 

The  Sixteenth  Century  Studies  Conference  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  OH,  USA  on 
November  2-5,  2000.  Papers  in  literature  are  particularly  welcome.  Please  contact 
Prof.  Anne  R.  Larsen,  Department  of  Modern  &  Classical  Languages,  Hope  Col- 
lege, Holland,  Michigan  49422-9000,  USA.  E-mail:  alarsen@hope.edu. 

The  Church,  1400-1618 

A  Conference  entitled  "From  Conciliarism  to  Confessional  Church,  1400-1618," 
will  be  held  on  Sept.  29  -  Oct.  1 ,  2000  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana,  USA.  The  participants  will  investigate  various  attempts  to  restore  the  unity 
of  the  Christian  community  from  the  end  of  the  Great  Schism  to  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  For  more  information,  please  contact  the  Center  for 
Continuing  Education,  Box  1008,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 
46556,  USA.  E-mail:  cce.  1  @ nd.edu. 

Prix  Érasme  2000 

C'est  Pascal  Bastien,  étudiant  à  l'Université  Laval,  qui  est  le  lauréat  du  Prix  Érasme 
2000  pour  son  essai  intitulé  "L'ordre  du  vêtement:  pouvoirs  et  limites  des  ordon- 
nances somptuaires  en  France,  1543-1606."  Le  prix  est  offert  par  la  Société 
Canadienne  d'Études  de  la  Renaissance  à  la  meilleure  communication  étudiante  lors 
du  congrès  annuel. 

Erasmus  Prize  2000 

The  2000  winner  of  the  Erasmus  Prize  is  Pascal  Bastien,  a  student  at  Université 
Laval.  His  essay  entitled,  "L'ordre  du  vêtement:  pouvoirs  et  limites  des  ordonnances 
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somptuaires  en  France,  1543-1606"  was  selected  by  the  jury  of  the  Canadian 
Society  for  Renaissance  Studies. 

Études  quînziémîstes 

Le  quatrième  congrès  d'études  quinziémistes  aura  lieu  à  Anvers  en  Belgique  du  2 
au  7  juillet  2000.  Plusieurs  thèmes  sont  au  programme:  archéologie,  médecine, 
théâtre,  temps  et  histoire.  Pour  de  plus  amples  renseignements,  veuillez  com- 
muniquer avec  Eldegard  E.  DuBruck,  Department  of  Modem  Languages, 
Marygrove  College,  Detroit,  Michigan  48221,  USA.  E-mail:  110337.3 107  @com- 
puserve.com. 

Politics  of  Motherhood 

The  theme  of  the  next  conference  of  the  European  Society  for  the  Study  of  English 
is  "Politics  of  Motherhood,  1500-1799."  The  conference  will  be  held  in  Helsinki, 
Finland,  August  25-29,  2000.  For  information,  please  contact:  Nely  Keinanen, 
Department  of  English,  University  of  Helsinki,  Yliopistonkatu  3,  00014  Helsinki, 
Finland.  E-mail:  nely.keinanen@helsinki.fi. 

Bonaventure  Des  Périers 

L'Université  de  Rome  -  La  Sapienza  organise  un  colloque  sur  le  Cymbalum  Mundi 
de  Bonaventure  Des  Périers,  du  7  au  10  octobre  2000.  Pour  se  renseigner:  Franco 
Giacone,  Facolta  di  Lettere  e  Filosofia,  Università  di  Roma  -  La  Sapienza,  Via  Carlo 
Fea,  2,  00161  Rome,  Italie. 
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The  editor  welcomes  submissions  on  any  aspect  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation 
period.  Manuscripts  in  duplicate  should  be  sent  to  the  editorial  office: 

Renaissance  and  Reformation 
Department  of  French  Studies 
University  of  Guelph 
Guelph,  Ontario  N1G2W1 
CANADA 

Submissions  in  English  or  in  French  are  refereed.  Please  follow  the  MLA  Handbook,  with 
endnotes.  Copyright  remains  the  property  of  individual  contributors,  but  permission  to  reprint 
in  whole  or  in  part  must  be  obtained  from  the  editor. 

The  journal  does  not  accept  unsolicited  reviews.  However,  those  interested  in  reviewing  books 
should  contact  the  Book  Review  Editor. 

*    *    * 

La  revue  sollicite  des  manuscrits  sur  tous  les  aspects  de  la  Renaissance  et  de  la  Réforme.  Les 
manuscrits  en  deux  exemplaires  doivent  être  postés  à  l'adresse  suivante: 

Renaissance  et  Réforme 
Département  d'études  françaises 
Université  de  Guelph 
Guelph  (Ontario)  N1G2W1 
CANADA 

Les  textes  en  français  ou  en  anglais  seront  soumis  à  l'évaluation  externe.  Veuillez  vous 
conformer  aux  conventions  textuelles  habituelles,  avec  l'appareil  de  notes  à  la  fin  de  votre 
texte.  Les  droits  d'auteur  sont  la  propriété  des  collaborateurs  et  collaboratrices;  cependant, 
pour  toute  reproduction  en  tout  ou  en  partie,  on  doit  obtenir  la  permission  du  directeur. 

La  revue  sollicite  ses  propres  comptes  rendus.  Si  vous  désirez  rédiger  des  comptes  rendus, 
veuillez  communiquer  directement  avec  le  responsable  de  la  rubrique  des  livres. 


